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THE  PRINCETON  THEOLOOICAL 

REVIEW. 


OUR  LORD'S  TEACHING  CONCERNING 


IHIS  is  a subject  of  fundamental  importance,  the  subject  which 


underlies  and  determines  every  other  portion  of  our  Lord's 
teaching — His  teaching  concerning  God  and  concerning  man.  For 
if  we  admit  His  claims  in  regard  to  Himself,  we  know  that  through 
Him  alone  we  can  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  that 
by  Him  man’s  place  and  character  and  destiny  are  determined. 

Moreover,  it  is  a unicjue  subject.  The  theme  is  identical  with  the 
Teacher.  This  is  unparalleled.  A true  teacher  keeps  himself  in 
the  background.  Whenever  he  refers  to  himself,  it  is  as  to  one 
who  is  himself  a disciple,  and  whose  place  is  always  subordinate  to 
the  truth  to  which  he  bears  witness.  But  our  Lord  identifies  Truth 
with  His  own  Person.  He  makes  Himself  the  supreme  Subject  of 
His  teaching  and  the  sole  medium  through  whom  Divine  Truth  can 
be  revealed  or  apprehended.  His  words  were,  as  the  disciples 
recognized,  “ the  words  of  Eternal  Life” — not  merely  promises  of 
life,  but  vehicles  of  life,  for  in  them  His  life  energizes  and  quickens 
those  who  receive  them.  As  Hort  says ; 

“His  pTifiara  were  so  completely  parts  and  utterances  of  Himself,  that  they 
had  no  meaning  as  abstract  statements  of  truth  uttered  by  Him  as  a Divine 
oracle  or  prophet.  Take  away  Himself  as  the  primary  (though  not  the  ultimate) 
subject  of  every  statement  and  they  aU  fall  to  pieces.”* 

The  self-assertion  which  would  be  a mark  of  weakness  and  egotism 
in  other  men,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  impresses  us  with  reverence 

* Hort;  The  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life,  p.  207. 
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for  His  transcendent  personality  and  brings  home  to  us  the  unique- 
ness and  greatness  of  His  self-consciousness.  The  substance  of 
Christ’s  teaching,  the  key  to  it,  is  to  be  found  in  His  own  person- 
ality. It  is  the  i)ersonality  which  gives  both  character  and  power 
to  His  teaching.  The  religion  of  Jesus  is  bound  up  with  the  person 
of  Jesus.  In  the  truest  and  most  absolute  sense  it  can  be  said  that 
“Christianity  is  Christ.” 

The  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  Himself  is,  I think  I may  say 
without  exaggeration,  the  subject  which  to-day  looms  up  above  all 
others  in  Theology.  Christ  is  acknowledged,  as  perhaps  never  be- 
fore, to  be  the  Supreme  Person  of  history;  the  records  of  His  life 
are  subjected  to  the  keenest  scrutiny;  and  in  all  theological  work, 
whether  it  be  constructive  or  destructive,  the  significance  of  His 
claims  and  teaching  is  the  great  determinative.  Xo  one  can  fail 
to  note  the  remarkable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  re- 
gard. The  emphasis  which  was  laid  on  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
is  now  placed  upon  His  Person.  This  change  has  not  been  unpro- 
ductive of  good  in  some  directions.  We  have  come  to  know  Christ 
under  the  actual  historical  conditions  of  His  life,  its  precedent  con- 
ditions, its  social  and  religious  environment,  as  He  was  never  before 
known.  This  is  an  attainment  for  which  we  ought  to  be  profoundh'^ 
grateful,  and  from  which  there  cannot  fail  to  flow  eventually  the 
most  fruitful  results  in  Christian  life  and  work. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  revo- 
lution, we  find  indications  of  the  dangers  that  press  upon  us  at  this 
epoch.  The  critical  spirit  has  too  frequently  degenerated  into  a 
sceptical  spirit.  Critical  methods  have  to  a large  extent  been 
dominated  by  a philosophy  of  history  which  seeks  to  eliminate  the 
supernatural.  Hence  the  motive  that  has  impelled  many  students 
of  our  Lord’s  life  has  been  their  hope  and  endeavor  to  account  for 
Christ  on  the  basis  of  natural  development  without  any  supernatu- 
ral intervention,  to  find  the  secret  of  His  power  in  the  conditions 
of  His  earthly  life,  and  to  explain  His  person  and  His  works  in  the 
terms  of  the  laws  of  psychological  and  historical  evolution. 

Like  every  other  assault  upon  the  great  citadel  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  present  rationalistic  movement  is  already  manifesting  its 
inherent  weakness.  The  more  accurate  and  complete  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  national,  social  and  religious  conditions  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that  these  do  not  and  cannot 
explain  His  personality.  The  outcome  of  these  researches  will 
furnish,  on  the  one  hand,  the  confutation  of  all  merely  naturalistic 
theories  of  Christ’s  person  and  origin ; and  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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will  contribute,  reluctantly  it  may  be,  a most  powerful  factor  to 
the  strengthening  and  enrichment  of  Christian  faith,  giving  the 
people  of  Christ  a worthier  apprehension  of  their  Lord,  inspiring 
them  with  a higher  and  purer  devotion,  and  binding  them  together 
in  the  unity  which  alone  has  reality  and  perpetuity — “ the  unity  of 
the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God.”  Now  it  is  to  the  Gos- 
pels that  we  must  go  as  the  only  accessible  source  for  our  knowledge 
of  Christ’s  teaching  concerning  Himself.  In  this  paper  I proceed 
upon  three  assumptions. 

(1)  Recent  criticism  has  done  nothing  to  impair  our  confidence 
in  the  genuineness  and  historicity  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  On 
the  contrary  the  weight  of  sober  New  Testament  criticism  tends 
strongly  to  support  the  traditional  belief  of  the  Church,  notwith- 
standing the  strange  recrudescence  of  radical  scepticism,  which 
was  nothing  more  than  what  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  the 
methods  and  theories  of  the  dominant  school  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  came  to  be  applied  logically  and  consistently  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  face  of  this  reaction.  New 
Testament  scholarship  in  its  best  forms  has  made  very  decided  ad- 
vances toward  an  agreement  as  to  the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
Synoptical  Gospels.*  The  change  here  is  not  yet  complete,  but  in 
its  extent  it  is  remarkable;  and  the  return  from  second  century 
theories  to  the  acceptance  of  a date  between  A.D.  78  and  93  concedes 
so  much,  that  the  position  of  those  who  maintain  the  earlier  date, 
prior  to  A.D.  70,  has  been  greatly  strengthened.  We  are  confident 
that  before  long  what  w^e  regard  as  the  true  position  will  be  generally 
admitted. 

(2)  With  equal  confidence  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  tendency 
of  scholarship  is  to  reaffirm  the  genuineness  and  historicity  of  John’s 
Gospel  and  its  accord  wdth  the  Synoptical  Gospels  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  person  and  teaching.  This  is  clearly  seen,  for 
example,  in  Wendt’s  recent  book  on  the  fourth  Gospel.  It  is  true 
that  he  brings  out  a very  artificial  and  complicated  theory  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  detracts  from  the  significance 
of  the  Evangelist’s  words  and  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  Gospel,  just  as  in  his  previous  work  on  The  Teaching 
of  Jesus  he  brings  down  the  teaching  of  the  Synoptics  to  at  least  an 
equal  extent;  but  he  maintains  what  is  of  special  moment  in 
connection  w’ith  our  subject,  that  “the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Him- 

* “ There  has  been  a steady  withdrawal  from  the  later  dates  of  the  Tubingen 
school  toward  the  traditional  position  ” (R.  J.  Drummond  ; Relation  of  the  A pos- 
tolic  Teaching,  etc  , p.  6). 
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self  (in  St.  John’s  Gospel)  carry  the  very  stamp  of  historicity.”* 
Moreover,  he  asserts  the  harmony  of  John’s  presentation  of  Christ 
with  that  of  the  Synoptists.  He  shows,  in  regard  to  the  discourses 
in  St.  John’s  Gospel,  that  with  alt  their  divergence  in  form,  they 
present  the  same  fundamental  truths  as  the  Synoptics.  In  these 
discourses  he  declares  that  our  Lord’s  claims  are  only  more  frequent, 
explicit  and  emphatic  than  in  the  Synoptic  testimonies. 

The  Jesus  of  John  does  not  differ  from  the  Je.sus  of  the  Synoptics. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Jesus  of  Matthew  and  Luke  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  very  same  Jesus  that  St.  John  depicts.  Wrede 
argues  that  St.  Mark’s  presentation  of  Jesus  is  the  same  as  St.  John’s: 
in  fact,  as  he  puts  it,  that  it  is  a life  of  Christ  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  later  Church.  We  need  not  discuss  the  position 
taken  by  him  as  to  Mark.  What  we  note  is  the  admission  of  the 
harmony  of  St.  John  with  the  Synoptics,  notwithstanding  the  strik- 
ing differences  between  them. 

We  do  not  ignore  those  differences,  nor  do  we  need  to  resort 
to  any  such  make.shift  expedients  as  that  of  translation  from  the 
Aramaic  or  a filtration  of  the  words  of  Jesus  through  the  person- 
ality of  John.  True,  St.  John  had  pondered  those  gracious  words 
for  half  a century,  but  he  did  not  change  them.  A comparison  of 
John’s  first  Epi.stle  and  the  Gospel  prologue  with  the  rest  of  the 
Gospel  shows  us  that  St.  John  carefully  refrained  from  putting 
his  own  words  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  And  can  we  believe  that 
the  apostle  could  have  invented  such  striking  phrases  as  “I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world,”  which  characterize  the  fourth  Gospel?  Or, 
that  he  gave  to  our  Lord’s  presentation  of  Himself  the  vast  variety 
of  form  and  boldness  of  attitude  which  we  find  in  it?  If  St.  John’s 
Gospel  be  the  most  transcendental,  it  is  the  most  personal  and 
historical.  It  bears  water-marks  of  time  and  place  and  circum- 
stance, inwrought  into  its  texture,  which  exclude  all  possibility  of 
counterfeit. 

The  true  solution  of  the  problem  seems  to  be  this.  Two  types  of 
our  Lord’s  teaching  can  be  distinguished:  the  one  exoteric  and 
popular,  predominately  practical  and  ethical;  the  other  esoteric 
and  mystical,  in  which  were  brought  out  the  inner  secrets  of  Christ’s 
being  and  His  relations  with  the  Father.  The  former  was  of  an 
Evangelistic  character.  It  was  naturally  the  chief  subject  of  the 
Apostles’  testimony  in  their  public  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 

* Weiss  maintains  the  absolute  historical  trustworthiness  of  John’s  Gospel; 
and  even  appears  to  set  it  above  the  S}’noptics  in  this  regard  {Lije  of  Christ,  I, 

los-isn. 
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was  first  put  into  writing.  The  latter  was  spoken  by  Christ  in 
the  inner  and  sympathetic  circle  of  the  Twelve,  especially  when, 
in  the  stress  of  opposition  and  hatred,  or  under  the  shadow  of  im- 
pending death,  he  unbosomed  his  inmost  thought  and  life  and  gave 
out  to  those  who  alone  were  able  to  receive  them  the  deep  things 
of  His  being  and  His  mission.  St.  John  was  the  one  in  closest  inti- 
macy and  completest  sympathy  with  Jesus.  Upon  him  these 
teachings  would  make  the  deepest  impression.  He  was  specially 
fitted  to  receive  and  record  them.  His  very  style  of  speech  and 
thought  may  have  been,  probably  was,  moulded  by  his  contact 
with  Jesus,  and  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
worked  in  and  through  His  chosen  instrument,  St.  John  was  enabled 
to  recall  and  reproduce  accurately  and  faithfully  the  words  of  life. 

(3)  Through  the  New  Testament  there  is  given  one  and  the  same 
representation  of  Christ.  Whatever  date  be  given  to  the  Gospels, 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are  among  the  earliest  writings  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  a Supernatural  Being,  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God,  as  manifestly  as  the  Christ  of  St.  John.* 
Thus  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  in  which  the 
New  Testament  originated  there  is  the  same  conception  of  our  Lord 
absolutely  unchanged.  At  whatever  point  in  the  interval  the 
Synoptics  appear,  whether  prior  to  A.D.  70,  as  I believe,  or  subse- 
quently, the  very  same  Christ  appears  in  them.  They  do  not  vary 
from  the  Pauline  presentation  which  preceded  them,  nor  from  the 
Johannine  which  followed  them. 

Moreover,  the  Gospels  themselves  are  of  apostolic  origin,  and 
thus  stand  on  common  ground  with  the  Epistles.  The  latter  do 
not  narrate  in  detail  Christ’s  words  and  acts,  not  only  because  it 
was  unnecessary  but  also  because  even  there  the  right  understand- 
ing of  what  Christ  said  and  did  for  us  required  that  view  of  His 
Supernatural  Person,  His  Incarnation,  Death  and  Resurrection, 
which  is  the  great  purpo.se  of  the  Epistles  to  set  before  us.  The 
appeal  of  the  Apostles  was  not  merely  to  Christ’s  words  as  though 
He  were  a teacher  and  nothing  more,  but  to  His  whole  Preemi- 
nent and  Supernatural  Personality. 

It  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Epistles,  in  the  apostolic  teaching  about  Christ,  which  is  not,  at 
least  seminally,  in  Christ’s  own  words  and  in  the  Gospel  records. 
Throughout  both  we  have  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ’s  teaching, 
and  between  both  we  have  complete  harmony.  If  there  is  develop- 

* “Here  {i.e.,  in  St.  John’s  Gospel)  we  have  portrayed  ....  a speaking,  act- 
ing, Pauline  Christ”  (Harnack:  History  of  Dogma,  I,  97). 
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merit,  it  is  legitimate  development.  There  is  nothing  in  the  apos- 
tolic exposition  which  is  not  in  the  Gospels,  which  contain  in  germ 
the  whole  complete  revelation  of  Christ.*  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Gospels  which  we  do  not  owe  to  apostolic  testimon)*.  In  neither 
Gospels  nor  Epistles  can  we  reach  Christ  except  through  the  Apos- 
tles. Both  are  of  apostolic  origin,  and  both  present  one  and  the 
same  Christ  to  us.f 

Our  Lord's  teaching  concerning  Himself  naturally  falls  into  two 
divisions:  His  teaching  concerning  His  Person,  and  His  teaching 
concerning  His  Mission.  The  former  may  be  grouped  around  His 
two  great  titles — the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Son  of  God.  The  latter 
comprises  three  great  functions  or  works — Revelation,  Redemption 
and  Judgment. 

First — Our  Lord’s  Teaching  Coxcerxixg  His  Person. 

All  this  revolves  aroimd  two  foci,  two  coordinate  and  comple- 
mentary designations  of  Jesus  which  determine  His  origin  and 
nature. 

I.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Man. 

This  designation  occurs  sixty-nine  times  in  the  Synoptics, 
eleven  times  in  St.  John,  eighty  times  in  all.  It  is  uniformly  the 
self-designation  of  Jesus,  always  used  by  Him  of  Himself,  and  never 
used  by  anyone  else,  except  in  one  case  which  stands  outside  the 
Gospel  history  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  50). 
The  frequency  with  which  our  Lord  used  the  term  indicates  the 
place  it  had  in  His  consciousness  and  its  importance  to  us. 

1.  The  origin  of  this  designation  has  been  the  .subject  of  much 
discussion.  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  identify  it 
with  the  indefinite  Aramaic  term  barnasha — “a  son  of  man” — 
which  is  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  the  Galilean  vernacular 
for  “man”  and  to  have  had  no  other  meaning.  Wellhausen 

* “The  latest,  most  mature,  and  most  transcendent  developments  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  original  thought  of  the  Divine  PrototT^-pe”  (Drummond: 
Apostolic  Teaching,  etc.,  p.  256). 

t The  Apostles  were,  as  Hort  shows,  “essentially  personal  witnesses  of  the 
Lord”  {The  Christian  Ecclesia,  p 230).  “Ye  shall  be  witnesses,”  said  our  Lord 
to  them,  “after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you.”  And  after  they  had 
received  the  Di\-ine  gift,  they  said,  “AYe  .are  witnesses.”  The  Lord  spoke  in 
and  through  them,  so  that  their  testimony  was  that  of  Christ  Himself.  .See 
Meyer’s  interpretation  of  Rom.  x.  14:  “How  can  they  believe  on  Him  whom  they 
have  not  heard  preaching  ?”  Sandaj’  and  Headlam  urge  that  “it  must  be  so 
translated,  and  what  follows  must  be  interpreted  by  assuming  that  the  preaching 
of  Christ’s  messengers  is  identical  with  the  preaching  of  Christ  Himself.”  The 
.Apostles  regarded  Christ  as  the  one  supreme  authority  and  themselves  as  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  Him.  He  was  not  only  their  Teacher  but  their  Message. 
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assumes  that  Jesus  said  “man,”  where  the  Gospels  make  Him  say 
“The  Son  of  Man.”  Here  he  follows  Lietzmann,  who  argues  that 
barnasha,  although  it  is  literally  “ the  son  of  man,”  in  actual  usage 
means  simply  “the  man”;  so  that  the  distinction  in  the  Greek  be- 
tween 6 av0po)-o<;  and  6 old?  rod  a'.>dpm-ou  could  not  have  existed  in 
Aramaic.  Hence  he  concludes  that  Jesus  never  applied  to  Him- 
self the  title  “ Son  of  Man  ” at  all.  This  conclusion  Driver  admits  to 
be  in  conflict  with  all  the  direct  evidence  we  possess  on  the  subject, 
although  he  hesitates  as  to  the  philological  argument.  Dalman 
affirms  positively,  and  justifies  his  affirmation,  that  the  conclusion 
of  Lietzmann  and  'Wellhausen  “ is  a grievous  error,  which  careful 
observation  of  the  Biblical  Aramaic  alone  would  have  rendered 
impossible.”* 

The  term  “Son  of  Man”  occurs  in  two  Apocryphal  writings, 
the  Book  of  Enoch  (Similitudes’  Section)  and  second  Esdras, 
whose  author  was  evidently  dependent  upon  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
If  we  accept  these  as  pre-Christian  in  date  (which  is  much  disputed)! 
they  could  not  have  had  any  wide  currency,  and  their  influence 
must  have  been  slight.  Certainly  “son  of  man”  was  not  in  use 
among  the  Jewish  people  of  our  Lord’s  time  as  a designation  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  j;  This  was  probably  one  reason,  a minor  one, 

* See  Dalman’s  TTords  of  Jesus,  p.  239. 

t Even  those  who  contend  for  the  earlier  date  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  admit  that 
it  has  been  interpolated  with  Christian  phrases.  Drummond  considers  that  the 
original  Book  of  Enoch  was  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  before 
Chri.st,  but  says  that  its  integrity  cannot  be  relied  upon.  He  concludes  that  the 
Messianic  passages  in  the  Similitudes  are  of  unknown  but  probably  Christian 
origin;  and  that  we  cannot  safely  appeal  to  them  as  evidence  of  pre-Christian 
Jewish  belief  {The  Jewish  Messiah,  pp.  17-73).  With  him  agree  Hilgenfeld, 
Keim,  Oehler,  etc.  Charles,  who  maintains  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  pass- 
ages in  question,  yet  not  only  ascribes  the  Similitudes  to  a different  authorship 
from  the  rest  of  the  book,  but  also  points  out  that  the  Messianic  doctrine  is  not 
merely  different  from  that  contained  in  the  other  portions,  but  also  unique  in 
apocah’ptic  literature.  These  considerations  serve  to  show  how  precarious  are 
anj’  deductions  based  upon  the  theory  of  its  Jewish  authorship.  Stalker,  in  an 
instructive  dissertation  appended  to  his  Chrisiology  of  Jesus,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Drummond’s  arguments  outweigh  those  of  Charles.  He  says,  “The  Book  of  Simil- 
itudes is,  obviously  and  confessedly,  a perfect  patchwork  of  intei’polations.”  He 
concludes  that  it  is  hopeless  to  build  any  structure  of  history  or  speculation  on 
such  a foundation.  (See  also  Schiirer;  Jewish  People,  etc.,  Div.  II,  Yol.  Ill,  68, 
who  leans  to  the  pre-Christian  view,  but  admits  its  uncertainty). 

X That  “Son  of  ^lan”  was  not  a current  Messianic  title  is  maintained  by 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Wendt  and  others.  “ The  sense  attached  by  Jesus  to  the  title 
is  peculiar  to  Him  alone  and  is  no  mere  counterpart  of  the  idea  in  Enoch  and 
second  Esdras”  (Dalman  : The  TTords  of  Jesus,  p.  266).  “This  expression  was 
not  familiar  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  as  a title  of  the  Messiah”  (Wendt: 
The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2,  140).  See  also  Beyschlag:  New  Testament  Theology, 
I,  6.5,  and  Weiss:  Bih.  Theol.  of  N.  T.,  I,  74. 
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why  our  Lord  adopted  it.  It  concealed  in  great  measure  the  truth 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  certainly  affirmed.  It  was  a veiled  desig- 
nation; so  that  while  it  was,  as  Be3"schlag  says,  “penetrated  with 
Messianic  meaning,”  it  concealed  its  Messianic  significance  from 
those  whose  idea  of  the  Messiah  was  altogether  alien  to  our  Lord’s 
conception  of  His  IMessiahship. 

AVe  must  find  the  source  of  the  title  either  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  in  our  Lord’s  own  consciousness.  It  is  probable  that  the  truth 
lies  between  these  two  views.*  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  that 
we  have  in  the  Old  Testament  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung,  and 
which  grew  to  its  completeness  and  rich  significance  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  Lord.  Then  where  in  the  Old  Testament  is  this 
germ  to  be  found?  Several  passages  have  been  suggested,  and 
with  all  of  them  it  has  affinities.  In  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  the  phrase 
“son  of  man”  occurs  some  ninety  times.  It  is  always  applied  to 
the  Prophet  himself,  and  is  used  to  recall  to  him  his  weakness  and 
dependence  upon  God.  In  Psalm  Ixxx  (verse  17),  which  the 
Jewish  Targums  interpret  Alessianicalty,  the  Deliverer  whom  God 
would  raise  up  is  thus  described : 

“Let  Thy  hand  be  upon  the  man  of  Thy  right  hand, 

Upon  the  Son  of  iSIan  Whom  Thou  madest  strong  for  Thyself.” 

In  the  Eighth  Psalm  the  Psalmist,  impressed  bj^  the  magnificence 
of  creation  and  the  greatness  of  the  Creator,  and  moved  by  his  own 
insignificance,  cries: 

“What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 

And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him  ? ” 

In  Dan.  vii.  13,  in  the  vision  of  the  four  world-empires,  likened 
to  four  beasts  coming  up  out  of  the  sea,  there  appears  at  the  climax 
one  “ like  the  Son  of  Man”  AA’ho  “ came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,” 
and  to  AAdiom  “ there  was  given  dominion,  glory  and  a kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  Him;  His  do- 
minion is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.”  This  passage 
was  regarded  b\'  the  Jews  as  referring  to  Messiah  personally.  As 
the  Book  of  Daniel  became  a model  for  later  apocalyptic  literature, 
it  is  possible  that  the  use  of  the  title  “Son  of  Man”  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  and  in  second  Esdras  was  derived  from  this  source.  There 
are  distinct  traces  of  this  passage  in  not  a few  of  our  Lord’s  words, 

* Bishop  Westcott  takes  a somewhat  different  view.  He  says:  “The  title  is  a 
new  one,  not  derived  from  Daniel  vii.  13;  and  it  expresses  Christ’s  relation,  not 
to  a family  nor  to  a nation,  but  to  all  humanity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Gospels 
to  show  that  it  was  understood  as  a title  of  the  Messiah.” 
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noticeably  in  the  great  eschatological  discourse  in  Matt,  xxiv: 
“Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  i\Ian  in  heaven;  and  then 
shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn ; and  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory” ; 
and  in  the  words  addressed  to  the  High  Priest  at  the  trial : “ Here- 
after shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  upon  the  right  hand  of 
power  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven”  (see  also  Matt.  xiii.  41, 
xvi.  27,  28,  xix.  28).  It  seems,  then,  highly  probable  that  we  have 
in  Daniel*  the  source  of  the  self-designation  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  Man  ; and  were  it  true,  which  seems  exceedingly  doubtful, 
that  in  Daniel  there  is  no  mention  of  a personal  Messiah,  but 
that  the  description,  “One  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,”  is  a collective 
phrase  for  “ the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,”  to  whom  in 
the  explanation  of  the  vision  the  power  is  given,  this  would  not 
deprive  it  of  its  Messianic  character.  Just  as  “the  servant  of 
Jehovah”  in  Isaiah  is  primarily  a designation  of  Israel  collectively, 
and  then  of  Him  in  whom  alone  Israel’s  vocation  was  realized  and 
fulfilled,  so  also  the  primary  reference  here  to  the  reign  of  the 
Saints  does  not  preclude  an  interior  and  ultimate  reference  to  Him 
in  whom,  by  whom  and  with  whom  they  reign. 

While  the  vision  of  Daniel  may  be  rightly  claimed  as  the  most 
immediate  source  of  the  title,  “Son  of  Man,”  a reference  to  the 
other  passages  cited  is  not  precluded.  The  oft-repeated  synonym 
for  Ezekiel’s  weakness  has  its  application  to  Him  who  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.  The  Man  of  God’s  right  hand,  the  Son  of 
Man  who  was  made  strong  to  carry  out  God’s  purpose  of  deliverance 
for  His  people,  finds  its  fulfillment  in  Him  who  came  to  seek  and 
save.  The  Eighth  Psalm  is  given  a Messianic  interpretation  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Hebrews,  where  He  who  was  ‘ ‘made  lower  than 
the  angels  for  suffering  and  death”  is  “crowned  with  glory  and 
honour  ” and  “ all  things  put  in  subjection  under  His  feet.”t 
In  these  Old  Testament  passages  are  the  foreshadowings  of  the 
conception  of  the  Son  of  Man  which  our  Lord  so  marvelously  en- 
larged and  enriched;  but  as  a designation  of  Jesus  it  is  used  exclu- 
sively by  Himself.  While  the  Synoptics  bear  witness  to  His  usage, 
they  never  themselves  adopt  the  term.  Jesus  alone  calls  Himself 
“Son  of  Man”;  no  one  else  ever  did.  It  was  never  used  by  the 

* “Daniel  is  pointed  to  not  only  by  definite  later  expressions,  sjmoptical  and 
Johannine,  but  by  all  the  elementary  points  of  Jesus’  teaching”  (Keim:  Jesus  of 
Nazara,  Vol.  3,  86). 

fThe  Eighth  Psalm  is  also  Messianically  applied  in  chap.  xxi.  16;  1 Cor.  xv.  27 ; 
Eph.  i.  22.  Keim  says  that  the  objections  to  its  Messianic  meaning  are  very 
weak  (Keim:  Jesus  of  Nazara,  III,  87). 
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Apostles;  nor  did  the  Church  ever  invoke  Jesus  as  “Son  of  Man.” 
The  reason  for  this  abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  early  Church  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  expression,  especially  as  interpreted  in  a 
Greek  sense,  might  seem  to  imph'  simply  the  human  side  of  Christ’s 
nature  as  descended  from  man;  in  the  Semitic  sense  it  implied 
much  more.* 

2.  Let  us  now  incjuire  into  the  significance  of  the  name  as  used 
by  our  Lord.  Of  this  some  indications  have  already  been  given 
us,  but  it  is  to  our  Lord’s  own  application  of  it  that  we  must  look 
for  its  complete  interpretation.  It  asserts  that  He  who  assumes 
it  is  truly  man,  but  it  implies,  as  we  shall  see,  that  He  is  a man 
beyond  all  others,  yea,  that  He  is  more  than  man.  Three  things  at 
least  are  involved  in  the  title — that  our  Lord's  manhood  is  real, 
is  unique  and  is  representative. 

(1)  The  reality  of  our  Lord’s  manhood.  This  had  come  to  be 
di.sputed  even  in  St.  John’s  day.  There  were  those  who  contended 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  not  come  in  the  flesh,  and  who  taught  that 
He  only  assumed  in  appearance  or  for  a time  that  which  was  foreign 
to  Him  and  with  which  His  personality  had  nothing  in  common. 
According  to  a well-known  Hebrew  idiom,  the  son  of  anything  is 
that  which  embodies  the  idea  of  that  to  which  it  is  thus  described 
as  related.  “The  Son  of  ^lan,”  then,  means  one  possessed  of  the 
reality  of  humanity,  one  who  is  verily  and  indeed  man.f 

Throughout  the  Gospel  story  this  is  abundantly  attested.  Our 
Lord  possessed  all  the  cpialities  of  manhood,  both  bodily  and  spiri- 
tual. After  His  Re.surrection  He  gave  many  incontrovertible  proofs 
that  He  was  truly  and  actually,  and  not  merely  in  appearance,  man 
— in  all  things  made  like  unto  us,  with  one’extraortlinary  exception. 
Thus  Christ ’s  grace  and  condescension  are  magnified  in  His  assump- 
tion of  our  nature  with  all  its  limitations  and  infirmities.  That 
the  name  “Son  of  Man”  declared  his  identification  of  Himself  with 
us  was  one  reason  why  He  delighted  in  it. 

(2)  The  uniqueness  of  our  Lord’s  humanity.  This  appears,  nega- 
tively, in  His  freedom  from  sin;  positively,  in  the  ideal  which  He 
embodied. 

* “The  Church  was  quite  justified  in  refusing,  on  its  part,  to  give  currency  to 
the  title;  for  in  the  meantime  ‘the  Son  of  Man’  had  been  set  upon  the  throne  of 
God”  (Dalman:  TCord-s  o/  Jesus,  p.  266).  “As  the  consciousness  of  the  Cluirch 
became  more  and  more  completely  engrossed  with  the  subject  of  the  essential 
divinity  of  Christ,  this  name,  in  spite  of  its  associations  with  images  of  majesty, 
failed  to  express  the  thoughts  which  were  uppermost  in  men’s  minds”  (Stanton: 
The  Jewish  arid  the  Christian  Messiah,  p.  244). 

t Bishop  Westcott  says:  “The  idea  of  the  true  humanity  of  Christ  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  it.”  < 
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(a)  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus,  although  disparaged  by  some  as  a 
merely  negative  character,  separates  by  a great  gulf  the  conscious- 
ness of  Jesus  from  that  of  all  other  men.  Not  only  is  this  sinless- 
ness demonstrated  by  His  actions  and  words  and  in  the  whole  con- 
duct of  His  life,  the  detailed  evidence  for  which  it  is  not  possible 
even  to  glance  at;  not  only  is  it  attested  alike  by  friends  and  foes, 
and  these  not  only  among  His  contemporaries  but  all  along  the 
ages,  so  that  to-day  the  verdict  of  Pilate,  “ I find  no  fault  in  this 
man,”  is  the  verdict  of  mankind;  but  the  strongest  attestation  of 
the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  of  necessity  comes  from  within,  not  from 
without — from  His  own  consciousness,  rather  than  from  the  testi- 
mony and  conviction  of  others.  He  Himself  dared  to  utter  the 
challenge,  “Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin?”  He  declared  His 
complete  conformity  to  the  Will  of  the  Father — “I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  Him.”  The  Evil  One,  He  affirms,  “ hath 
nothing  in  Me  ” — no  weakness,  no  taint  of  selfishness,  no  tendency 
to  evil,  which  Satan  could  lay  hold  of  and  bend  to  his  purpose. 
These  utterances  are  marked  by  a dignity,  a simplicity  and  a gen- 
uineness which  impress  even  those  who  are  hostile. 

No  consciousness  of  sin!  Such  is  the  great  gulf  which  separates 
the  consciousness  of  Jesus  from  that  of  all  other  men.  As  Keim 
says:  “The  conscience  of  Jesus  is  the  only  conscience  without  a 
scar  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind.” 

Here  is  a man  without  sin ; and  He  knows  it  and  affirms  it.  And 
He  knew  what  sin  is.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  disciplinary 
institutions  of  Israel,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  impress  upon  the  con- 
science the  sinfulness  of  man  and  the  holiness  of  God.  He  had  been 
instructed  in  the  Old  Testament,  throughout  which  run  those  two 
determinative  truths  of  Ptevelation.  He  realized  as  no  one  else  ever 
did  the  breadth  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  law  and  how  searching 
and  absolute  are  its  requirements.  He  was  keenly  conscious  of 
sin  in  others.  He  knew  its  prevalence  and  its  power.  He  laid 
bare  the  inmost  secrets  of  human  hearts.  No  disguise  could  cover 
up  from  Him  the  malice,  pride,  self-will  and  impurity  of  man.  It  is 
emphatically  said  of  him  that  “He  knew  what  was  in  man.” 

He  lived  in  closest  fellowship  with  God;  but  the  vision  of  the 
Divine  purity  did  not  awaken  in  Him,  as  it  did  in  other  men — 
a Job,  an  Isaiah,  a Daniel,  a Paul,  an  Augustine,  an  a Kempis,  a 
Luther — a sense  of  unworthiness.  Our  Lord  was  humble;  as  He 
Himself  says,  “Meek  and  lowly  in  heart.”  Now  wherever  we  find 
deep  humility  among  men  it  is  accompanied  with  self-distrust  and 
self-accusation.  But  such  was  not  the  attitude  of  Christ.  In 
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Him  there  was  complete  absence  of  self-reproach.  j\s  R.  H. 
Hutton  notes,  Christ’s  humility  was  “not  of  conscious  unworthi- 
iiess,  like  St.  Paul’s,  but  of  conscious  submission  to  filial  perfection.” 
No  physical  miracle  that  was  ever  vTOught  approaches  in  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  this  moral  miracle  of  the  absolute  sinlessness, 
the  spotless  purity  and  goodness  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

(6)  Our  Lord’s  sinlessness  was  not  of  a merely  negative  nature. 
There  was  positive  and  active  goodness  shown  in  character  and 
conduct.  In  Him  “whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things 
are  honourable,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report  ” meet  together.  In  Him  the  ideal  of  humanity  is  embodied. 
But  not  only  did  He  embody  it;  He  first  disclosed  it.  Not  merely 
was  it  never  elsewhere  found  in  actual  being;  it  never  e.xisted  in 
theory  or  in  imagination.  No  philosopher  had  ever  conceived  it. 
No  poet  had  ever  pictured  it.  Certainly  it  had  not  existed 
among  our  Lord’s  contemporaries,  as  even  Strauss  admits.  The 
Jewish  ideal  of  the  time  was  a poor  beggarly  artificial  creation  of 
legalism,  set  forth  in  the  dreary  religionism  and  formalism  of  the 
Pharisees  which  our  Lord  denoimced,  and  seen  at  its  best  in  the 
devout  and  fanatical  intensity  of  one  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  perse- 
cuted unto  the  death  the  followers  of  Jesus.* 

And  if  this  ideal  cannot  be  found  in  Judaism,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  found  outside  of  it.  Neither  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Eastern 
sages,  nor  the  loftiest  speculations  of  Greek  philosophy,  nor  the 
political  activities  of  Roman  imperialism  could  be  its  birthplace. 

Nor  could  our  Lord’s  character  and  claims  have  been  constructed 
by  an  idealist  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  wrought  out  by  some 
process  of  conscious  imitation  of  Old  Testament  prophecies.  The 
unity  of  the  Messianic  portraiture  in  them  was  not  discoverable 
b}’  man.  That  portraiture  is  so  complicated,  it  is  given  in  details 
so  numerous  and  so  diffused,  it  abounds  in  traits  so  diverse  and 
apparently  contradictory,  that  no  ingenuity  of  research,  no  vivid- 
ness of  imagination  could  ever  construct  it,  could  ever  combine  its 
elements  into  one  self-consistent  personality. 

“It  has  been  reserved  for  Christianity,”  says  Mr.  Lecky,  ’‘to 
present  to  the  world  an  ideal  character,  which  through  all  the 

* A feeble  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  Essenes  the  soil  from  wliich 
Jesus  sprang,  in  spite  of  the  glaring  contradiction  between  their  monkish  asceti- 
cism and  His  fundamental  teaching.  It  has  been  more  than  refuted  by  Bishop 
Lightfoot,  who  concludes:  “We  may  dismiss  the  statement  as  mere  hj-pothesis, 
unsupported  by  evidence  and  improbable  in  itself”  {Com.  on  Colossians,  pp.  148- 
179). 
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clianges  of  eighteen  centuries  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men  -with  an 
impassioned  love.”  There  have  been  many  great  men,  and  among 
them  those  who  are  reverenced  and  esteemed,  but  not  one  of  them 
inspires  men  with  this  passion  of  love.  Those  who  have  most 
influenced  men  for  good  have  confessedly  drawn  all  their  power  to 
influence  from  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  this  mighty  influence  of  Christ 
exercised  to-day  which  corroborates  the  Gospel  testimony  to  the 
uni(][ueness  of  His  humanity.  “Never  man  spake  like  this  Man.” 
Never  man  lived  like  this  Man. 

(3)  The  representative  character  of  our  Lord’s  humanity.  There 
is  yet  a third  consideration  involved  in  the  title  “Son  of  Man.” 
It  not  only  emphasizes  the  reality  and  uniqueness  of  Christ’s 
humanity — that  He  is  truly  Man,  and  Man  such  as  never  was — it 
also  sets  forth  the  representative  character  of  his  humanity. 

Our  Lord  is  the  Representative  Man,  not  only  because  of  the 
perfection  of  His  humanity,  by  virtue  of  which  He  is  the  type  and 
pattern  to  which  all  should  be  conformed;  but  also  because  His 
title — “Son  of  Man” — has  a distinctly  representative  character. 
As  we  have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  Old  Testament  gives  it  unquestion- 
ably a Messianic  implication,  and  it  was  practically  equivalent  to 
Messiah,  although  it  was  not  recognized  as  such  in  our  Lord’s 
time.  The  Messianic  force  of  the  title  is  sustained  by  two  consid- 
erations. 

(а)  Our  Lord  claims  that  He  came  to  fulfill  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets.  He  found  and  expounded  “in  all  the  Scriptures  the 
things  concerning  Himself.”  “They  were  all,”  He  says,  “written 
. . . . concerning  Me.”  “They  are  they,”  He  affirms,  “which 
testify  of  me.”  He  then  is  the  Goal  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Subject  of  its  utterances,  the  Object  of  its  promises  and  predictions, 
the  Consummation  of  all  its  revelations.  What  a stupendous 
claim!  The  lowly  Jesus  stands  at  the  end  of  those  centuries  of 
Divine  work  and  speech,  and  says,  I am  the  end  and  climax  of  it 
all.  In  Me  God’s  purpose  is  fulfilled,  God’s  plan  completed,  God’s 
promises  kept.  I am  the  One  for  whom  the  ages  have  longed, 
and  prayed,  and  waited. 

(б)  Then  again  our  Lord  claims  Messianic  attributes  and  powers. 
The  name  Messiah,  Christ,  was  repeatedly  applied  to  our  Lord  by 
others.  On  three  occasions  He  expressly  accepted  it  for  Himself: 
first,  when  in  answer  to  the  Samaritan  woman’s  eager  question, 
“Art  Thou  the  Chri.st?”  He  answered,  “I  am”;  then  when  He  ap- 
proved the  confession  of  St.  Peter  as  divinely  taught — “Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God”;  and  then  again,  toward  the 
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end  of  the  awful  tragedy  when  placed  upon  His  oath,  in  solemn 
answer  to  the  High  Priest’s  interrogation,  “Art  thou  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Blessed?”  He  said,  “I  am.”  Thus  explicitly,  as 
Harnack  notes.  He  called  Himself  i\Iessiah.*  It  was  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Xazareth,  at  the  threshold  of  His  Galilean  ministry,  that, 
reading  out  Isaiah's  delineation  of  Him  who  was  to  come.  He  testi- 
fied, “To-day  has  this  Scripture  been  fulfilled  in  your  ears.”f 

Now  when  we  examine  the  use  of  the  title  “Son  of  i\Ian”  in  the 
Gospels  and  classify  its  applications,  we  find  that  they  fall  into  two 
well-defined  groups,  exclusive  of  some  passages  which  cannot  be 
definitely  assigned  to  either.  These  two  groups  correspond  to  the 
chief  correlative  representations  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament — 
the  lowly  and  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah  and  the  Prince  and  Lord 
of  all. 

Correspondent  to  the  Old  Testament  representations  of  the 
Messiah  in  His  humiliation.  His  sorrow  and  pain,  is  found  a group 
of  passages  in  which  the  title  “Son  of  ^lan”  is  associated  with  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus;  “The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  man}' 
things  ” ; “ The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ” ; “ The 
Son  of  Man  came  ....  to  minister”;  “The  Son  of  Man  must  be 
lifted  up  on  the  cross.” 

Correspondent  to  the  Old  Testament  representations  of  the 
majesty  of  the  Messiah,  we  find  a second  group  of  passages  in  the 
Gospels  in  which  the  title  “Son  of  Man”  is  associated  with  our 
Lord’s  power  and  prerogative  and  with  His  second  coming  in  glory 
to  judge  the  world:  “The  Son  of  Man  hath  authority  on  earth  to 
forgive  sins” ; “The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath”; 
“The  Son  of  ^lan  shall  come  in  His  glory;  shall  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  His  glory;  shall  be  seen  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great 
power  anrl  glory.”  He  has  “authority  to  execute  judgment  be- 
cause He  is  the  Son  of  Man.” 

* “Some  critics  have  called  in  question  the  fact  that  Jesus  called  Himself 
Messiah.  But  this  article  of  evangelical  tradition  seems  to  me  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  most  minute  investigation”  (Harnack:  History  of  Dogma,  I,  p.  63n.). 
“ Historically  considered  the  calling  which  Jesus  embraced,  and  with  which  was 
bound  up  His  significance  for  the  world,  was  and  could  be  no  other  than  to  be 
the  Messiah  of  His  people”  (Weiss:  Life  of  Christ,  I,  p.  295). 
fOur  Lord’s  self-restraint  in  speaking  of  His  Messianic  claims  was  not  due  to  any 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  them,  or  to  any  perplexity  in  His  own  mind.  He  must 
first  give  to  His  disciples  a true  conception  of  the  Messianic  calling,  before  He 
could  announce  Himself  as  the  Messiah.  Otherwise  the  disciples  would  liave 
attached  to  his  utterances  the  false  and  worldly  conception  prevalent  among  the 
Jews.  Even  His  favorite  self-designation,  “Sou  of  Man,”  was  seldom,  if  at  all, 
used  until  St.  Peter’s  great  confession — “Thou  are  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Liv- 
ing God” — showed  that  His  disciples  had  attained  to  such  a knowledge  of  His 
Person  and  His  natqre  that  He  could  do  so  without  fear  of  misunderstanding. 
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The  designation  “Son  of  Man”  has  therefore  a double*  reference, 
viz.,  to  service  and  to  lordship.  He  retains  and  perpetuates  His 
lordship  through  service,  and  His  lordship  is  such  as  none  other 
can  share,  because  His  service  is  such  as  none  other  can  render. f 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  of  Messianic  prophecy  was  the  start- 
ling contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  attributes  with  which  the 
Coming  One  was  clothed.  And  it  is  certainly  remarkable  to  find 
the  same  contrast  in  connection  with  our  Lord’s  chief  designation 
of  Himself — “Son  of  Man.”  Surely  nothing  more  is  required  to 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  our  Lord  chose  this  name  for  Himself, 
not  only  because  it  indicated  His  acceptance  of  the  humble  place 
to  which  He  had  stooped  as  the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,  and 
His  sense  of  brotherhood  with  us.  His  complete  identification  of 
Himself  with  our  nature  and  our  need;  but  also  because  it  kept 
before  Him  and  before  us  His  vocation  to  be  the  Fulfiller  of  the 
Divine  Promise  of  Salvation,  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Not  only  does 
it  assure  us  of  His  fellow-feeling  with  us  in  our  temptations;  but 
also  of  His  power  to  save  and  bless.  Not  only  does  it  continually 
remind  us  that  He  is  truly  man;  but  it  intimates  that  He  is  more 
than  man,  One  endowed  with  superhuman  powers  as  well  as  with 
human  sympathies.  He  is,  as  He  said  to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  13), 
the  Son  of  Man  that  “descended  out  of  heaven.”  (Compare 
John  vi.  62.) 

The  designation  “Son  of  Man”  has  thus  a double  reference: 
first,  to  our  Lord’s  nature,  and,  secondly,  to  His  work.  In  regard 
to  His  nature,  it  primarily  emphasized  His  humanity.  His  voluntary 
subjection  to  the  infirmities  and  experiences  of  ordinary  men;  at 
the  same  time,  it  suggested  the  uniqueness  of  His  humanity,  that 
He  is  one  separate  from  and  preeminent  above  all  other  men.  In  re- 
gard to  His  work,  it  clearly  implied  his  IMessianic  vocation,  but  lifted 
it  up  above  its  Jewish  limitations  and  gave  it  a world-wide  appli- 
cation. While  our  Lord  generally  avoided  the  term  “Messiah,” 
because  of  the  false  ideas  associated  with  it  by  the  Jews,  He  found  in 
the  designation  “Son  of  Man”  a true  expression  of  His  own  Mes- 
sianic consciousness  and  mission  which  it  at  once  asserted  and  con- 

* Keim  maintain.s  that  the  title  has  a double  aspect,  that  it  expressed  Jesus 
.sense,  on  the  one  hand,  of  His  human  lowliness;  on  the  other  hand,  of  His  Messi- 
anic dignity  (Jesus  of  Nazara,  Vol . 3,  90) . “By  this  name  He  did  not  wish  merely 
to  bring  into  prominence  and  inten.sify  the  paradox  involved  in  the  coexistence 
of  His  weak,  lowly  humanity  and  His  lofty  Messianic  dignity,  but  rather  sought 
to  explain  and  solve  it.  The  use  of  this  name  was  a solution  of  this  paradox 
given  in  mice,  through  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture’* 
(Wendt:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2,  148). 
t Forest:  The  Christ  of  History  and  Experience,  p.  65. 
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cealed.  Thus,  as  Holtzmann  says,  “it  was  a riddle  to  those  \vho 
heard  it,  and  served  to  veil,  not  to  reveal.  His  Messiahship.” 

II.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God. 

1.  In  considering  the  application  of  the  title  “Son  of  God”  to 
Jesus,  let  us  first  glance  at  the  usage  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and 
then  in  St.  John’s  Gospel. 

(1)  In  the  former  there  is  no  passage  in  which  Jesus  explicitly 
calls  Himself  “Son  of  God.”  Nevertheless  He  does  so  by  impli- 
cation, and  He  accepts  the  title  when  given  to  Him  by  others. 

He  names  or  addresses  God  as  “ The  Father”  in  ^latthew  twenty- 
one  times,  in  Mark  thirteen,  in  Luke  twelve.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  regard  to  His  relations  with  God,  Jesus  never  classes  Himself  with 
other  men.  He  says  “My  Father”  and  “your  Father,”  but  never 
“Our  Father,”  except  when  He  bade  the  disciples  pray  “Our 
Father.”  Nor  is  there  a single  instance  in  which  Jesus  includes 
men  with  Himself  as  alike  “Sons  of  God.”  Certainly  these  things 
point  to  a uniqueness  in  the  Sonship  of  our  Lord. 

In  two  parables,  that  of  the  Mneyard  and  that  of  the  Marriage 
Feast,  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  the  Son  and  by  implication  as 
“The  Son  of  God.” 

The  title  is  applied  to  our  Lord  under  very  different  circumstances 
and  doubtless  with  considerable  variety  of  significance.  Thus,  the 
demoniacs  addressed  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  with  some  perverted 
sense  of  His  power;  Satan  challenged  Him  to  prove  Himself  the 
Son  of  God;  the  Centurion,  moved  by  what  he  saw  at  the  cross, 
declared  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  perhaps  with  his  heathen 
conception  of  a hero  or  demi-god. 

All  the  Synoptics  relate  the  testimony  of  the  Father,  given  in 
varying  form  at  the  Baptism  and  at  the  Transfiguration,  “Thou 
art  My  beloved  Son.” 

There  were  two  notable  occasions  upon  which  Jesus  accepted 
the  title;  first,  when  St.  Peter  made  his  first  confession,  “Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,”  and  our  Lord  approved  it  as  a truth 
divinely  taught  him;*  and,  secondly,  when,  to  the  High  Priest’s 
solemn  interrogation,  “ I adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that  Thou 
tell  me  if  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,”  our  Lord  replied, 
“I  am.” 

* There  is  clearly  a reference  to  Peter’s  confession  in  our  Lord’s  question  about 
the  Temple-tax  (Matt.  xvii.  2.5).  The  Temple  was  His  Fatlier’s  house:  “The 
sons  are  free.’’  Our  Lord  claims  exemption  on  the  ground  of  His  Sonship, 
although  in  His  forbearance  and  self-repression  He  paj’sit,  “lest  we  cause  them 
to  stumble.” 
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There  were  also  two  remarkable  occasions  when  our  Lord,  at 
least  by  clear  implication,  asserted  His  Sonship.  The  first  was 
when  He  confounded  the  Pharisees  with  the  dilemma  they  refused 
to  face,  “ If  David  called  Him  Lord,  how  is  He  his  Son?”  (Matt.  xxii. 
41-45).  Even  Strauss  is  compelled  to  admit  jn  the  words,  “The 
presupposition  of  a higher  nature  existing  in  the  I\Iessiah,  in  virtue 
of  which  He  was  indeed,  according  to  the  flesh,  a descendant  of 
David,  but  according  to  the  Spirit  a higher  essence,  proceeding 
directly  from  God.”  The  second  was  when  our  Lord  gave  utterance 
to  the  remarkable  words  recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  Luke  x.  22 : 
“All  things  have  been  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father;  and  no  one 
knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son;  neither  doth  any  know  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to 
reveal  Him.”  Some  like  Ptenan,  unable  to  evacuate  these  words 
of  their  profound  significance,  set  them  down,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
testimony,  as  a later  interpolation.  The  words,  as  Bruce  affirms, 
“ take  us  out  of  the  historical,  incarnate  life  of  the  Speaker  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Eternal  and  Divine”  (Expositor,  VI,  79).  They 
express,  as  Fairbairn  notes  (Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ,  IQ'S-i),  not 
simply  a figurative  but  an  essential,  filial  relation  to  God. 

Another  indication  that  it  was  well  known  that  our  Lord  received 
and  accepted  the  title  is  given  in  the  taunt  of  the  Scribes  before 
the  cross:  “He  trusted  in  God,  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if 
He  desireth  Him:  for  He  said,  I am  the  Son  of  God”  (Matt, 
xxvii.  43). 

(2)  Let  us  now  turn  to  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Here  we  find  Him 
calling  God  “Father”  (34)  and  “the  Father”  (70),  in  all  104  times. 
Here  also  (chap.  xx.  17)  we  find  our  Lord’s  express  discrimination 
of  His  own  relation  to  the  Father  from  that  of  others  in  His  message 
to  the  disciples  by  Mary  Magdalene:  “Go  unto  My  brethren  and 
say  unto  them,  I ascend  unto  My  Father  and  your  Father  and  My 
God  and  your  God”  (John  xx.  17). 

The  title  “Son  of  God”  is  frequently  used  of  our  Lord  both  by 
Himself  and  by  others.  John  uses  oco?,  “Son”  of  Christ  alone; 
believers  are  called  “children.” 

Twice  our  Lord  calls  Himself  “the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,” 
the  strongest  assertion  of  His  unique  relationship  to  the  Father 
(John  iii.  16-18).  The  name  is  also  given  Him  by  the  Evangelist 
(John  i.  14-18). 

2.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  title.  This,  without 
controversy,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Passing  over  its  casual  application  to  the  angels  and  to  men  as 
34 
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God’s  offspring  made  and  sustained  by  Him,  we  find  a twofold  use 
of  the  title,  the  one  ethical  and  the  other  official  and  typical. 

(1)  The  ethical  use  of  the  title.  God's  relationship  to  Israel  is 
thus  described;  for  it  was  a relationship  of  grace,  an  undeserved 
favor.  This  was  the  message  Moses  bore  to  Pharaoh:  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Israel  is  My  son,  even  my  firstborn;  and  I say  unto  thee. 
Let  My  son  go”  (Exod.  iv.  22).  And  Jehovah’s  words  to  Hosea  (ii. 
1)  emphasize  the  grace  shown  to  Israel : “ When  Israel  was  a child, 
then  I loved  him,  and  called  My  son  out  of  Egypt.”  Israel  then 
was  God’s  son  as  the  object  of  His  love,  the  people  whom  He  chose 
and  trained  for  Himself ; and  this  sonship  placed  the  nation  mider 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  On  this  account  Jehovah,  through 
Malachi  (i.  6),  pleads  with  His  people:  “The  son  honoureth  his 
father,  and  a servant  his  master  ; if  I then  be  the  Father,  where  is 
mine  honour?  and  if  I be  a ^Master,  where  is  My  fear?” 

From  the  nation  as  a whole,  which  failed  in  its  filial  affection,  it 
was  natural  that  the  title  should  pass  to  individuals  who  walked  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  rendered  Him  true  filial  reverence  and 
obedience.  And  thus,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  came  to  be  the 
de.signation  of  Christians  whose  sonship  depends  upon  their  relation 
to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

(2)  The  official  use  of  the  term  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
the  Kings  of  Israel.  To  some  of  them  at  least  the  title  was  ex- 
pressly given. 

It  is  probably  with  reference  to  David  that  the  Lord  says:  “He 
shall  cry  unto  Me,  Thou  art  my  Father,  My  God  and  the  Rock  of 
my  salvation.  Also  I will  make  Him  My  firstborn,  higher  than  the 
kings  of  the  earth”  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  26-27). 

And  of  Solomon  God  spake : “ I will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be 
to  Me  a son.”  And  so  far  as  the  Second  Psalm  refers  to  any  proto- 
type of  Him  who  was  to  come,  it  is  to  Solomon  that  the  reference 
must  have  been  made.  But  if  such  a reference  existed,  the  type 
is  merged  at  once  in  the  great  Ideal  which  never  was  and  never 
could  be  realized  except  in  One.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this 
Psalm  the  divinely  chosen  ruler  is  called  both  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Lord’s  Anointed.  This  of  itself  determines  the  original  Mes- 
sianic application  of  the  designation.  This  passage  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  “ Son  of  God  ” as  Dan.  vii.  12  stands  to  the 
correlative  designation,  “Son  of  Man.” 

The  use  of  “Son  of  God”  as  a synonym  for  Messiah  in  the  late 
Jewish  apocryphal  books  is  doubted  b}'  some,  while  confidently 
affirmed  by  others.  The  evidence  at  the  best  is  very  scanty. 
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3.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  discuss  the  significance  of  the  desig- 
nation “ Son  of  God,”  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  our  Lord. 
Is  it  official  or  ethical  or  metaphysical?  Is  it  anything  more  than 
a synonym  for  Messiah?  Or  does  it  express,  in  addition.  His  pre- 
eminent goodness,  and  the  singular  favor  and  love  God  had  toward 
Him?  Or,  back  of  this,  does  it  express  that  which  is  the  ground 
and  reason  both  of  His  mission  and  of  the  good  pleasure  of  Him 
who  sent  Him — a certain  unique,  incomparable,  mysterious  and 
eternal  relationship  of  life  and  being  with  the  Father — in  a word, 
what  we  may  conveniently  designate  a metaphysical  relationship? 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  designation  “Son  of  God”  was 
used  by  the  Jews  as  the  equivalent  of  Messiah,  but  this  does  not 
exclude  its  higher  and  unique  meaning.  The  Jews  understood  our 
Lord  to  claim  something  far  beyond  the  Messiahship  when  they 
charged  Him  with  blasphemy.  They,  on  one  occasion,  we  are  told, 
“ sought  the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the 
Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  His  own  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God.”  And  upon  another  occasion,  “the  Jews 
answered  Him  saying.  For  a good  work  we  stone  Thee  not,  but  for 
the  blasphemy;  and  because  Thou,  being  a man,  makest  Thyself 
God”  (John  v.  18,  x.  33).  At  our  Lord’s  trial  before  the  Jewish 
Council  His  enemies  were  forced  at  last  to  the  great  issue,  and  it 
was  for  blasphemy,  and  because  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  that  He  was  condemned  (Matt.  xxvi.  63).  And  before 
Pilate,  with  all  their  pretexts  and  false  accusations  set  aside,  the 
Jews  were  forced  to  the  same  issue:  “We  have  a law,  and  by  the 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God” 
(John  xix.  7).* 

The  Jews  themselves  then  clearly  perceived  the  difference  be- 
tween their  conception  of  the  Sonship  of  Messiah  and  the  claims 
of  Jesus.  Their  meagre  idea  of  the  Messiah  will  not,  Dorner  says, 
justify  us  in  reducing  the  Christian  conception  of  the  Divine  Sonship 
to  the  same  narrow  limits. f 

* “It  was  on  that  they  condemned  Him,  because  they  counted  it  blasphemy. 
That  shows  at  once  what  they  understood  and  what  Jesus  understood  by  ‘Son  of 
God.’  It  was  a relationship  to  God  of  such  a kind  that  for  any  ordinary  man  to 
claim  it  was  to  impinge  upon  the  sacred  prerogatives  of  God  and  to  bring  them 
into  contempt.  It  was,  in  other  words,  to  claim  to  be  DiGne.  That  was  what 
they  meant  and  what  Jesus  meant”  (Drummond  : The  Relation  of  the  Apostolic 
Teaching  to  the  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  243). 

t Dorner:  Person  of  Christ,  Div.  I,  Vol.  I,  p.  53.  “Though  the  Jews  certainly 
understood  the  title  ‘Son  of  God’  as  a traditional  attribute  of  the  Messiah,  they 
yet  by  no  means  found  the  essential  principle  and  significance  of  the  Messiahship 
in  tlie  filial  fellowship  of  the  Messiah  with  God,  but  in  His  splendid  and  powerful 
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It  could  easily  be  shown  that  the  inadequacy  and  erroneousness 
of  the  Jewish  conception  of  the  Messiah  and  their  rejection  of  Jesus 
were  due  to  the  externalism  of  their  idea,  to  its  narrow  and  formal 
officialism,  and  their  disregard  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  Son- 
ship  of  the  Messiah.  He  is  the  Holy  One  of  God,  the  Sinless  i\Ian, 
in  whom  the  divine  law  is  perfectly  manifested  and  by  whom  the 
divine  will  is  completely  fulfilled;  and  it  is  because  of  His  perfect 
goodness  that  in  Him  God  the  Father  is  well  pleased.  The  perfect 
holiness  of  Jesus,  His  absolute  submission  to  God’s  will.  His  supreme 
love  for  the  Father  and  for  sinners  had  their  great  and  crowning 
manifestation  on  the  cross.  “Therefore,”  He  says,  “doth  My 
Father  love  Me,  because  I lay  down  My  life  that  I may  take  it 
again”  (John  x.  17). 

But  as  the  ethical  is  the  basis  of  the  official  Sonship,  so  it  in  turn 
demands  a foundation  broader  and  deeper  than  humanity  itself 
could  yield.  The  sinlessness  of  Jesus  is  not  compatible  with  any  hu- 
manitarian theory  of  His  being.  The  sinless  Son  of  i\Ian  can  be 
none  other  than  the  Son  of  God.  As  the  official  Sonship  rests 
upon  the  ethical,  the  ethical  rests  upon  the  metaphysical,  without 
which  it  cannot  be  explained  and  could  not  exist. 

Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  merely  in  an  ethical  sense,  becau.se 
He  was  man  perfect  and  sinless.  The  very  fact  that  He  was  such 
proclaimed  Him  to  be  divine.  Xor  was  He  Son  of  God  in  any  mere 
official  sense,  as  the  term  was  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to 
men  divinely  called  and  appointed  to  office.  He  was  not  Son  of 
God  simply  because  He  was  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  the  Messiah. 
This  term  declared  His  vocation,  not  His  nature.  He  was  not  Son 
of  God  because  He  was  Messiah.  On  the  contrary.  He  could  not 
have  been  ^lessiah  unless  He  had  been  Son  of  God.  His  vocation 
was  founded  upon  His  personality.  It  was  His  divine-human  Per- 
son that  gave  Him  the  right  to  be  the  Me.ssiah. 

This  .supreme  and  essential  Sonship  of  Jesus  is  not  a mere  in- 
ference; it  rests  upon  the  .self-revelation  of  our  Lord,  upon  His 
manifestations  of  Himself  in  His  incarnate  life  and  teaching.  Let 
us  glance  at  some  of  these.  Consider 

(1)  Christ’s  claim  to  pre^xistence. — Conversing  with  Xicodemus 
He  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of  Man  who  had  come  down  from 
heaven.  In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  He  calls  Himself  the 

Davidic  Kingship”  (Wendt;  Teaching  of  Jesus,  2,  153).  In  regard  to  Christ’s 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  recognized  that  it  far  surpasses  the  highest  Jewish  con- 
ception of  it.  Wliy  then  should  our  Lord’s  idea  of  the  King  be  accorded  the  very 
opposite  treatment  and  restricted  to  the  narrowest  Jewish  views?  See  Drum- 
mond: Apostolic  Teaching,  etc.,  p.  215. 
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Bread  of  Life  which  had  come  down  from  heaven;  and  He  repeats 
this  again  and  again  in  various  forms.  When  the  Jews  objected 
that  they  knew  His  father  and  mother  and  caviled  at  His  claim 
to  have  come  down  from  heaven,  He  answered  that  they  needed 
divine  teaching  in  order  to  receive  Him,  and  w^ent  on  to  reassert 
His  preexistence  in  the  same  terms  as  before.  When  the  disciples 
complained  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.  He  appealed  to  His  coming 
Ascension  as  a corroboration  of  His  preexistence:  “What  and  if 
ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before?” 
“The  Living  Father,”  He  declares,  “sent  Me.”  “I  am  from  Him, 
neither  came  I of  Myself,  but  He  sent  Me.”  “ I proceeded  forth  and 
came  from  God.”  “I  know  whence  I came  and  whither  I go;  but 
ye  cannot  tell  whence  I came  and  whither  I go.”  The  Discourses 
in  John  vii-x  contain  remarkable  assertions  of  our  Lord  as  to  his 
preexistence  and  His  relations  to  the  Father.  In  answer  to  the 
Jews’  inquiry,  “Who  art  Thou?”  Jesus  sets  forth  wdth  great  plain- 
ness His  origin  and  claims : “ I came  out  of  God  Himself,  and  am 
now  here;  nor  have  I come  of  Myself,  but  I am  His  Messenger.”  * 
It  was  with  this  marvelous  consciousness  of  His  origin  and 
dignity  that  He  humbled  Himself  to  the  most  menial  of  services: 
" Knowing  ....  that  He  was  come  from  God  and  went  to 
God,  He  ...  . began  to  wash  the  disciples’  feet  ” (John  xiii.  3). 

Wendt  would  interpret  all  these  assertions  in  a figurative  sense, 
and  compares  them  with  our  Lord’s  words  to  His  disciples:  “Ye 
are  of  God”;  “begotten  of  God,”  and  such  like.  But  as  Stevens 
points  out,  Jesus  never  applies  to  Himself  this  language  about  being 
begotten  from  God  which  He  applies  to  others;  and  He  never 
applies  to  any  others  the  descriptions  which  He  gives  of  His  own 
coming  from  God.  When  Wendt  seeks  to  apply  his  canons  of 
interpretation  to  what  we  may  regard  as  crucial  passages,  their 
failure  is  evident.  Turn  first  to  the  great  Intercession  recorded  in 
John  xvii:  “ I have  glorified  Thee  on  the  earth” — not  in  sentiment 
and  thought  merely,  but  in  the  activities  of  a life  of  perfect  love 
and  obedience; — “and  now,”  He  prays,  “glorify  Thou  Me  with 
Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I had  wdth  Thee  before  the 
world  was.”  It  was,  as  Westcott  notes,  glory  which  He  had  in 
actual  possession,  and  not  merely  as  the  object  of  the  Divine 
thought.  Clearly  the  words  express  Christ’s  expectation  of  His 
return  to  a mode  of  existence  which  He  had  before  the  world  was. 

* John  viii.  42,  as  translated  in  Twentieth  Century  New  Testament,  a book 
which,  with  distinct  defects,  will  prove  very  helpful  in  getting  at  the  rich  signifi- 
cance of  Christ’s  words. 
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Now  Wendt  admits  that  the  language  natural^  bears  this  mean- 
ing to  us,  but  he  describes  this  as  a modern  mode  of  thought,  which 
he  distinguishes  from  the  New  Testament  mode.  He  says  that 
“ according  to  the  mode  of  speech  and  conception  prevalent  in  the 
New  Testament  a heavenly  good,  and  so  also  a heavenly  glory, 
can  be  conceived  and  spoken  of  as  existing  with  God  and  belonging 
to  a person,  not  because  this  person  already  exists  and  is  invested 
with  glory,  but  because  the  glory  of  God  is  in  some  way  deposited 
and  preserved  for  this  person  in  heaven”;  just,  he  illustrates,  as 
treasure  was  said  by  Jesus  to  be  laid  up  for  the  disciples  in  heaven.* 
There  is  no  evidence  that  New  Testament  language  ever  confused 
a past  participation  with  a promise  of  future  blessedness.  No 
instance  can  be  shown  of  the  application  of  such  language  to  dis- 
ciples as  our  Lord  uses  with  reference  to  Himself.  Moreover,  in 
this  passage  our  Lord  does  not  speak  of  the  existence  of  a glory 
destined  for  Him,  but  He  speaks  expressly  of  His  own  existence 
in  a past  condition  of  glory — “the  glory  which  I had  with  Thee 
before  the  world  was.” 

Let  us  next  turn  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  asser- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  preexistence:  “Before  Abraham  was,  I am.”| 
The  Jews  had  reproached  Jesus  with  claiming  to  be  greater  than 
Abraham.  So  far  from  disavowing  the  claim.  He  maintains  it 
and  brings  it  out  at  last  in  the  most  startling  form:  “Before  Abra- 
ham was  born,  I am”;  not  “I  was,”  but  “I  am.”  “I  was”  would 
have  expresssed  simply  priority;  but  “I  am”  expresses  what  is 
beyond  all  limitations  of  time.  It  draws  the  contrast  between  the 
temporal  and  the  eternal,  between  the  creature  and  the  uncreated, 
between  Abraham  and  Abraham’s  Lord.  To  interpret  this  as  a 
mere  ideal  existence  in  the  thought  and  coimsel  of  God  obliterates 
the  distinction  between  “I  am”  and  “Abraham  was.”  Besides, 
such  an  unconscious,  impersonal  existence  could  have  been  predi- 
cated of  Abraham  and  of  other  men.  The  Jews,  instead  of  taking 
up  stones  to  stone  Jesus,  might  have  said,  “So  also  were  we.” 
Such  an  idealistic  interpretation  would  make  our  Lord  to  be  an 
empty  visionary  giving  needless  provocation  by  an  unintelligible 
jargon.  Unlike  the  critics,  the  Jews  took  our  Lord  in  earnest,  and 

* Wendt:  The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  Vol.  2,  p.  169. 

t “All  attempts  to  explain  away  the  force  of  this  are  hopeless”  (Drummond). 
“There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  final  answer,  which  follows  as  a natural  climax 
to  what  had  been  said  before.  Abraham  died;  Christ  was  the  giver  of  life : Abra- 
ham was  the  father  of  the  Jews ; Christ  is  the  centre  of  Abraham’s  hope ; Abraham 
came  into  being  as  a man;  Clirist  is,  essentially,  as  God”  (Westcott:  Commentary 
on  John,  in  loco). 
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grasping  the  significance  of  His  utterance  stamped  it  as  blas- 
phemous. And  blasphemous  it  must  be,  unless  it  is,  as  we  believe, 
the  “I  am”  of  ancient  Israel,  who  here  unveils  His  consciousness 
of  Eternal  Being. 

(2)  The  self-assertion  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  startling 
features  in  the  Gospel  portraiture  of  His  life  and  teaching.  He 
confronts  all  the  sorrow  and  v/eariness  of  the  world  and  points  men 
for  help  and  comfort,  not  to  God,  but  to  Himself : “ Come  unto  Me, 
and  I will  give  you  rest.”  “I  am  the  Light”  which  shines  forth 
into  the  dense  darkness  of  sin  and  ignorance  that  broods  over  the 
world.  “I  am  the  Truth”;  not  merely  one  perfectly  truthful,  but 
the  very  substance  of  the  truth  itself.  “I  am  the  Way”;  the  only 
way  by  which  men  can  find  God  and  happiness  and  safety.  “ I am 
the  Life”;  not  merely  as  having  life,  but  as  dispensing  it,  the  only 
source  of  life  without  which  men  must  die  eternally. 

He  claims  to  be  the  one  Way  of  Access  to  God:  “No  man  can 
come  to  the  Father  except  through  Me.”  He  offers  Himself  as  the 
Supreme  Object  of  men’s  trust;  men  are  to  believe  in  Him,  as 
they  believe  in  God;  to  honor  Him,  as  they  honor  God;  to  love 
Him,  that  they  may  be  the  objects  of  God’s  love. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  Christ’s  claims  would  compel  us  to 
traverse  the  whole  extent  of  His  utterances;  for  they  came  forth 
naturally,  inevitably,  out  of  His  self-consciousness.  He  claims  to 
do  in  His  own  name  and  by  His  own  authority  works  which  are  com- 
petent to  God  only.  He  claims  to  control  alike  the  forces  of  nature 
and  the  powers  and  existences  of  the  invisible  world.  He  claims 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  power  to  forgive  sins. 
He  claims  that  He  alone  knows  God,  and  that  He  is  the  only  medium 
of  that  knowledge  to  others.  He  claims  absolute  and  binding 
authority  and  perpetuity  for  His  own  words. 

In  John’s  Gospel  our  Lord  makes  five  remarkable  claims  to  equal- 
ity with  God — the  equality  of  cooperative  agency  and  coordinate 
power:  “My  Father  worketh  until  now  and  I work”;  “What  things 
soever  the  Father  doeth,  the.se  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise”;  the 
equality  of  commensurate  knowledge : “ As  the  Father  knoweth  Me, 
even  so  know  I the  Father”;  the  equality  of  mutual  indwelling:  “I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me”;  the  equality  of  common 
possession:  “All  Mine  are  Thine,  and  Thine  are  Mine”;  the  equal- 
ity of  essential  being:  “I  and  My  Father  are  One,”  not  One  in  a 
mere  imity  of  will  and  affection,  but  a unity  of  life  and  being,  a 
substantial  Oneness  of  essence.  Certain!}^  such  a unity,  if  not 
expressly  asserted,  is  implied.  As  Reynolds  observes,  “ the  h,  the 
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one  reality,  if  it  does  not  express  actual  unity  of  essence,  involves 
it.”  The  complete  ethical  unity  of  will  and  purpose,  which  is  the 
lowest  meaning  the  words  could  bear,  carries  with  it  the  underlying 
implication  of  the  unity  of  being.*  Combine  the  Lord’s  assertions 
of  Eternal  Preexistence  with  His  claims  to  equality  with  God,  and 
the  demonstration  is  complete  that  He  is  no  created  being,  but  the 
only  begotten  Son,  very  God  of  very  God. 

The  two  designations.  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man,  are  closely 
related.  Each  is  unique  and  exclusive.  There  is  but  one  Son  of 
God  as  Jesus  was;  and  there  is  but  one  Son  of  Man.  Each  implies 
the  other;  each  helps  to  explain  the  other.  The  significance  of 
“Son  of  Man”  began  with  the  lowliness  of  His  humanity;  it  rises 
up  to  its  sinless  perfection  and  its  representative  uniqueness. 
The  Son  of  Man  is  the  Messiah,  the  i\Iessenger  and  Ai’chegos  of 
Salvation.  The  significance  of  “Son  of  God”  starts  from  the 
climax  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  explains  the  mystery  of  Christ’s  sin- 
lessness and  the  secret  of  His  Messianic  fitness.  He  could  not  be 
Son  of  Man  unless  He  were  more  than  man.  He  could  not  be 
known  as  Son  of  God  unless  He  had  become  Son  of  Man.  There 
is  but  one  Person,  but  with  a twofold  relationship.  “ Son  of  IMan” 
expresses  the  earthly  manifestation  of  the  Word  which  became 
flesh  and  tabernacled  amongst  us.  “Son  of  God”  expresses  and 
affirms  His  eternal  and  essential  being.  The  two  together  give  us 
a complete  definition  of  His  Person. 

Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Canada.  J.  P.  Sheraton. 

* “ The  Lord  declares  that  He  cart  bestow  Eternal  Life  and  blessedness  upon 
those  who  stand  in  close,  loving  relations  with  Himself,  and  between  whom  and 
Himself  there  is  mutual  recognition  and  the  interchange  of  love  and  trust.  He 
bases  the  claim  on  the  fact  that  the  Father’s  hands  are  behind  His,  and  the 
Father’s  eternal  power  and  Godhead  sustain  His  mediatorial  functions,  and  more 
than  all,  that  the  Father’s  personality  and  His  own  Personality  are  merged  in 
one  consciousness  and  entity.  If  He  merely  meant  to  imply  moral  and  spiritual 
union  with  the  Father  or  completeness  of  revelation  of  the  Divine  mind,  why 
should  the  utterance  have  prov'oked  such  fierce  resentment?”  (Reynolds’  Com- 
mentary on  John,  x,  35). 


II. 


THE  IMPKECATIONS  IX  THE  PSALMS. 

IT  is  usual  to  speak  of  “the  imprecatory  psalms,”  but  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  phrase  is  not  a misleading 
one,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  a body  of 
psalms  in  which  imprecation  forms  a chief  element.  For  this,  of 
course,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  There  are  in  the  whole  Psalter 
not  more  than  eighteen  psalms  that  contain  any  element  of  impre- 
cation, and,  in  most  of  these  this  element  is  a very  minor  one, 
embodied  in  a single  line,  it  may  be,  or  in  a single  verse.  These 
eighteen  psalms  contain  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  verses,  of 
which  only  sixty-five  include  anything  that  can  be  called  an  im- 
precation. Even  in  the  case  of  the  three  psalms  which  show  the 
largest  measure  of  the  imprecatory  spirit,  only  twenty-three  verses 
out  of  a total  of  ninety-five  can  be  properly  said  to  be  imprecations. 
It  is,  therefore,  more  true  to  the  facts  of  the  case  to  speak  of  “ impre- 
cations in  the  psalms”  than  of  “imprecatory  psalms.”  But,  of 
course,  the  real  ciuestion  is  one,  not  of  quantity,  but  of  quality. 
It  is  not.  How  can  we  account  for  the  presence  of  so  many  impre- 
cations in  the  psalms?  but.  How  can  we  justify  it  that  there  are 
any  at  all?  And  since  this  latter  is  the  real  question,  it  is  fortunate 
rather  than  otherwise  that  the  phenomenon  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  is  one  common  in  some  degree  to  eighteen  psalms  instead  of 
being  confined  to  three  or  even  to  one.  For  we  thus  have  a much 
wider  basis  for  induction,  and  a much  better  chance,  consequently, 
of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Let  us  recall  some  of  these  expressions 
which  have  caused  so  much  difficulty  to  readers  of  the  Bible,  not 
to  say  to  many  learned  interpreters.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Ps.  v. 
10,  after  describing  the  wickedness  of  his  enemies,  the  psalmist 
prays : 

“Hold  them  guilty,  O God; 

Let  them  fall  by  their  owii  counsels: 

Thrust  them  out  in  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions; 

For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee.” 

In  X.  15  he  says: 

“Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked; 

And  as  for  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thou  find  none.” 
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In  xxviii.  4: 

“Give  them  according  to  their  work,  and  according  to  the  wickedness  of  their 
doings : 

Give  them  after  the  operation  of  their  hands; 

Render  to  them  their  desert.” 

xxxi  17,  18,  sounds  still  more  harsh: 

“Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  let  them  be  silent  in  Sheol. 

Let  the  lying  lips  be  dumb ; 

Which  speak  against  the  righteous  insolently, 

With  pride  and  contempt.” 

In  xl.  14,  15,  we  read: 

“Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together 
That  seek  after  my  soul  to  destroy  it: 

Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  brought  to  dishonour 
That  delight  in  my  hurt. 

Let  them  be  desolate  by  reason  of  their  shame 
That  say  unto  me.  Aha,  Aha.” 

Identically  the  same  expressions  are  used  in  Ixx.,  which  is  one 
with  the  latter  part  of  xl.  and  language  closely  similar  occurs  also 
in  Ixxi.  13.  In  Iviii.  6ff.  the  psalmist  cries: 

“Break  their  teeth,  O God,  in  their  mouth: 

Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O Lord. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  water  that  runneth  apace: 

When  he  aimeth  his  arrows,  let  them  be  as  though  they  were  cut  off. 

Let  them  be  as  a snail  which  melteth  and  passeth  away: 

Like  the  untimelj^  birth  of  a woman,  that  hath  not  seen  the  sun.” 

And  he  adds  in  ver.  10: 

“The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  vengeance: 

He  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked.” 

In  cxl.  9,  10,  other  but  equally  dreadful  figures  are  made  use  of: 

“As  for  the  head  of  those  that  compass  me  about. 

Let  the  mischief  of  their  own  lips  cover  them. 

Let  burning  coals  fall  upon  them: 

Let  them  be  cast  into  the  fire; 

Into  deep  pits,  that  they  rise  not  up  again.” 

But  it  is  in  Ps.  xxxv.,  Ixix.  and  cix.  that  the  difficulty  presented 
by  the  seemingly  malevolent  expressions  used  appear  in  its  most 
acute  form.  These  three  psalms  constitute,  as  Delitzsch  has  ob- 
served, a fearful  climax  in  this  regard.  In  xxxv.  4-6,  for  example, 
David  prays: 

“Let  them  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  dishonour  that  seek  after  my  soul: 
Let  them  be  turned  back  and  confounded  that  devise  my  hurt. 

I^et  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

And  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord  driving  them  on. 
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Let  their  way  be  dark  and  slippery, 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  pursuing  them.” 

In  Ixix.  22ff.  he  says  with  regard  to  his  enemies: 

“Let  their  table  before  them  become  a snare; 

And  when  they  are  in  peace,  let  it  become  a trap. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see  not; 

And  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 

Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them. 

And  let  the  fierceness  of  thine  anger  overtake  them. 

Let  their  habitation  be  desolate; 

Let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 

Add  inicjuity  unto  their  iniquity: 

And  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteousness. 

Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

And  not  be  written  with  the  righteous.” 

And  once  more,  in  cix.  6-15,  we  come  upon  these  terrible  words: 

“Set  thou  a wicked  man  over  him: 

And  let  an  adversary  stand  at  his  right  hand. 

When  he  is  judged,  let  him  come  forth  guilty; 

And  let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin. 

Let  his  days  be  few; 

And  let  another  take  his  office. 

Let  his  children  be  fatherless. 

And  his  wife  a widow. 

Let  his  children  be  vagabonds,  and  beg; 

And  let  them  seek  their  bread  out  of  their  desolate  places. 

Let  the  extortioner  catch  all  that  he  hath; 

And  let  strangers  make  spoil  of  his  labour. 

Let  there  be  none  to  extend  mercy  unto  him ; 

Neither  let  there  be  any  to  have  pity  on  his  fatherless  children. 

Let  his  posterity  be  cut  off; 

In  the  generation  following  let  their  name  be  blotted  out. 

Let  the  iniquity  of  his  fathers  be  remembered  with  the  Lord  continually. 
That  he  may  cut  off  the  memory  of  them  from  the  earth.” 

What  shall  we  make  of  such  expressions  as  these?  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended  by  some  that  they  are  just  w^hat  they  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be,  the  language  of  a heart  that  cries  for  vengeance.  David, 
it  is  said,  was  a man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  as  more  than 
one  incident  in  his  history  amply  proves.  And  if  ever  a man  had 
provocation  to  speak  miadvisedly  with  his  lips  it  was  he.  Innocent 
of  any  crime,  deserving  on  account  of  his  talents  and  character, 
as  well  as  of  his  splendid  services  both  to  Saul  and  to  the  nation, 
of  the  highest  honors  that  the  king  could  bestow,  he  found  himself 
an  outlaw  upon  whose  head  a price  had  been  set;  he  could  find 
safety  only  in  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats;  and  while  his  own  con- 
science testified  his  absolute  loyalty  to  Saul,  he  knew  that  the  king’s 
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jealous  hate  was  daily  being  fed  by  the  lying  accusations  of  syco- 
phants and  intriguers  such  as  Doeg  the  Edomite  and  Cush  the  Ben- 
jamite.  What  wonder,  it  is  asked,  if  even  a good  man  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  betrayed  into  occasional  outbursts  of  fierce 
desire  for  vengeance  upon  enemies  so  mean,  so  false,  so  cruel! 
Such  utterances  were  sinful,  of  course,  but  the  sin  was  one  for  which 
much  excuse  may  be  made.  The  fact  that  David  was  guilty  of  it  is 
to  be  put  into  the  same  category  as  the  dissimulation  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  with  respect  to  their  wives,  or  the  anger  of  Moses  when 
he  smote  the  rock.  Not  everything  is  commendable  which  the 
Bible  records ; no  more,  it  is  suggested,  is  all  the  religious  experience 
that  finds  expression  in  the  psalms  necessarily  endorsed  as  pleasing 
in  God’s  sight  and  meant  for  the  imitation  of  those  who  read. 
Now  while  we  may  admit  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  which 
David  had  to  anger  against  his  persecutors,  we  can  by  no  means 
accept  this  explanation  of  the  expressions  under  consideration. 
For  one  thing,  the  psalms  do  not  present  us  with  an  account  of 
what  David  felt  and.uttered  in  the  moment  of  extreme  provocation. 
The  psalms  are  literature,  and  literature  of  highly  wrought,  artistic 
form.  However  manifestly  some  of  them  may  embody  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  begotten  by  such  cruel  experiences  as  David’s  outlaw 
life  or  his  flight  from  Absalom,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been 
composed  at  leisure;  and  while  we  may  make  excuse  for  harsh 
words  uttered  in  the  heat  of  anger,  we  cannot  excuse  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  same  words  in  permanent  literary  form.  Imprecations 
on  one’s  enemies  should  be  repented  of,  not  written  down  for  others 
to  read. 

The  explanation  under  review  also  fails  in  that  it  ignores  the 
distinction  between  a lyric  poem,  not  to  say  a hymn  intended  for 
use  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  a historical  narrative.  The 
latter  may  well  claim  to  be  a colorless,  objective  recital  of  facts 
(though  in  reality  the  Scriptural  histories  for  the  most  part  give 
clear  intimation  of  the  estimate  proper  to  be  put  upon  the  facts 
which  they  record) ; but  the  former  is  in  its  very  nature  an  expres- 
sion of  the  poet’s  personal  feeling,  and  involves  an  implicit  claim 
that  this  feeling  is  in  some  sense  true  and  right,  such  as  others 
should  sympathize  with  and,  it  may  be,  adopt  as  their  own. 

The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  account  for  these  harsh 
expressions  on  the  ground  of  the  lower  standard  of  morality  which, 
it  is  alleged,  obtained  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
There  were  many  things  permitted,  it  is  said,  under  the  Old  Cove- 
nant which  ai-e  no  longer  allowable  under  the  fuller  light  of  the 
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New.  The  polygamous  arrangements  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  exter- 
minating wars  waged  by  the  Chosen  People,  are  adduced  as  illus- 
trations of  the  prevalence  of  such  a lower  standard.  The  injunction 
“ Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you,”  had  not  been  given.  This  was  one  of  the  “ But  I 
say  unto  yous”  of  Him  who  was  also  to  pray  for  His  murderers, 
“Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.” 

But  this  explanation  also  falls  to  the  ground  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  law  of  Moses  forbids  private  vengeance,  yes, 
commands  kindness  to  enemies,  witness  Lev.  xix.  18,  “ Thou  shalt 
not  avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people; 
but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  and  Ex.  xxiii.  4,  5, 
“ If  thou  meet  thine  enemy’s  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt 
surely  bring  it  back  to  him  again.  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 
him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with  him.” 

And  it  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  when  Paul,  in  Rom.  xii. 
19ff.,  would  forbid  this  very  sin  of  a revengeful  spirit,  he  does  so 
by  means  of  two  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament — one  from  the 
Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  35),  “Vengeance  is  mine,  and  recom- 
pence,”  the  other  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (xxv.  21,  22) ; 

[f  thine  enemy  hunger,  give  him  bread  to  eat; 

And  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink: 

For  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head. 

And  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee.” 

Nor  can  we  hardly  doubt  that  David  knew  and  understood  these 
injunctions  of  the  Law.  The  psalms  ever)^where  bear  evidence  that 
their  authors’  minds  were  saturated  with  the  thought  and  language 
of  the  Thorah.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  two  of  the 
three  psalms  in  which  the  strain  of  imprecation  is  most  pronounced 
David  protests  the  kind  feelings  he  had  for  those  who  were  perse- 
cuting him.  Hear  him  in  xxxv.  12ff. ; 

They  reward  me  evil  for  good, 

To  the  bereaving  of  my  soul. 

But  as  for  me,  when  they  were  sick,  my  clothing  was][sack cloth: 

I afflicted  my  soul  with  fasting; 

And  my  prayer  returned  into  mine  own  bosom. 

I behaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been  my  friend  or  my  brother: 

I bowed  down  mourning,  as  one  that  bewaileth  his  mother.” 

And  SO  in  cix.  4,  5 : 

''For  my  love  they  are  my  adversaries: 

But  I give  myself  unto  prayer. 

And  they  have  rewarded  me  evil  for  good. 

And  hatred  for  my  love.” 
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Xow,  SO  far  as  David  is  concerned — and  it  is  he  principally  among 
the  authors  of  the  psalms  that  comes  into  consideration,  since 
thirteen  of  the  eighteen  psalms  in  which  any  imprecatory  element 
is  found,  and  all  three  of  those  that  are  the  loci  magni  in  this  regard, 
are  on  good  grounds  ascribed  to  his  pen — we  can  easily  accept  these 
protestations  as  true.  Rarely  has  a man  of  equal  strength  of  char- 
acter and  warmth  of  feeling  shown  himself  so  far  from  the  spirit 
of  revenge.  The  man  who  twice  spared  the  life  of  his  deadly  enemy, 
and  that,  too,  when  others  urged  him  to  smite;  who  uttered  the 
touching  “Song  of  the  Bow”  when  at  last  that  enemy  fell  on  Gilboa; 
who  put  to  death  the  Amalekite  who  so  far  misjudged  him  as  to 
think  that  the  son  of  Jesse  would  rejoice  in  his  rival’s  death;  who 
treated  honorably  with  Abner  while  he  was  still  the  mainstay  of 
Ishbosheth’s  cause,  and  publicly  avowed  his  horror  at  Joab’s 
treacherous  deed  of  blood;  who  visited  a quick  but  just  punishment 
upon  the  assassins  who  brought  him  Ishbosheth’s  bloody  head;  who 
would  not  suffer  Abishai  to  carry  out  his  purpose  to  cross  the  ravine 
and  take  off  the  head  of  scurrilous  Shimei ; who  charged  his  cap- 
tains as  they  went  out  of  the  gate  of  Mahanaim  to  deal  gently  with 
the  guilty  head  of  the  rebellion,  the  young  man  Absalom — was  this 
a man  who  would  treasure  up  injuries  in  his  memory,  and  breathe 
out  his  desire  for  vengeance  in  elaborate  and  many-sided  maledic- 
tions? And  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  find  proof  of  such  a savage 
temper  in  David’s  purpose  to  revenge  himself  on  churlish  Nabal, 
it  is  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that  a few  well-chosen  words 
of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Abigail  were  enough,  not  merely  to 
turn  him  from  his  purpose  (since  a comely  and  tactful  woman  with 
a handsome  present  at  her  back  might  well  lead  him  to  lay  aside 
his  intention  of  violence),  but  to  prick  his  conscience  and  bring  him 
to  a solemn  admission  of  his  error.  And  if  it  still  be  urged  that 
though  David,  after  the  overthrow  of  Absalom’s  revolt,  spared 
Shimei  and  formally  forgave  him,  he  nevertheless  afterward  gave 
evidence  of  his  lasting  memory  for  injuries  by  charging  Solomon  to 
put  the  Benjamite  to  death,  it  may  easily  be  showm  that  in  giving 
this  command  David  was  acting  not  as  a private  person  but  as  a 
king,  who,  as  Keil  says,  “while  he  had  forgiven  the  personal 
injury,  had  not  forgiven,  and  as  representative  of  the  divine  right 
in  the  theocracy  could  not  forgive,  the  crime  of  high  treason  of 
which  Shimei  had  become  guilty  by  reviling  the  Lord’s  anointed.” 
That  David  had  faults,  both  as  a man  and  as  a king,  is  a fact  which 
the  Biblical  writers  take  no  pains  to  conceal;  but  surely,  if  they 
have  given  us  a description  of  his  character  at  all  approaching  the 
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truth,  a revengeful  and  implacable  spirit  was  not  one  of  those 
faults. 

Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  one  further  consideration  which  serves 
to  show  that  these  so-called  “ imprecations”  are  not  mere  outbursts 
of  the  spirit  of  veangence.  It  is  that  the  poems  which  contain 
them  have  the  form  of  direct  addresses  to  God;  in  other  words, 
they  are  prayers,  or  if  regard  be  had  to  their  adaptation  to  use  in 
public  worship,  they  are  hymns.  These  very  psalms  are  full  of 
earnest  pleadings  with  God  for  help,  with  acknowledgments  of 
dependence  upon  Him,  with  appeals  to  His  mercy.  His  truth.  His 
faithfulness,  with  thankful  recognitions  of  past  favors,  with  vows 
of  grateful  thanksgiving  for  deliverance,  with  humble  confessions 
of  sin,  with  professions  of  zeal  for  His  honor.  Let  any  one  take 
Ps.  Ixix,  for  example,  and  omit  from  it  vers.  22-28,  and  ask 
himself  whether  any  other  psalm  strikes  more  squarely  the  note  of 
real  piety.  Is  it  believable  that  words  such  as  these,  words  of 
supplication,  confession,  adoration,  are  in  truth  only  prelude  and 
postlude  to  a horrid  discord  of  angry  curses  sounding  forth  from  a 
heart  that  can  neither  forgive  nor  forget? 

But  if  these  “hard  sayings”  are  not  longings  for  vengeance,  what 
then  are  they?  Before  we  attempt  a positive  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion there  is  a preliminary  consideration  that  deserves  attention. 
It  is  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  poetry,  not  with  prose,  and  with 
that  form  of  poetry  which  more  readily  than  any  other  takes  on 
strong  color,  viz.,  the  lyric.  We  are  dealing,  too,  with  Oriental 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  a people  with  whom  hyperbole  is  the  com- 
monest and  best-loved  figure  of  speech.  The  value  of  this  consid- 
eration to  our  present  discussion  has  been  happily  illustrated  by 
Dr.  John  DeWitt,  lately  professor  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  by  means  of  a contrast  between  the  attitude 
of  David  toward  trouble  and  suffering  as  this  is  conveyed  by  the 
historical  books,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  psalms  of  suffering 
on  the  other.  The  former,  he  truly  says,  represent  David  as  a man 
of  the  highest  courage,  the  noblest  fortitude ; the  latter  set  him  be- 
fore us  as  moaning,  groaning,  filling  the  air  of  night  with  complaints, 
making  his  couch  to  swim  with  tears,  because  of  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies.  Now  this  contrast  is  to  be  explained,  says  Dr.  DeWitt, 
not  by  assuming  that  there  were  two  Davids,  one  of  whom  was 
a hero  while  the  other  was  a coward,  nor  by  assuming  that  one  of 
these  pictures  is  true  and  the  other  false,  but  simply  by  remembering 
that  the  historical  books  are  prose  while  the  psalms  are  poetry. 
With  regard  to  the  lamentations  and  the  imprecations  of  the  psalms 
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alike,  it  is  much  to  the  point  not  to  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  poetry  of  “the  fervid,  impassioned  and  demonstrative  East, 
where  to  this  day  feeling  of  any  kind  is  scarcely  thought  to  be 
genuine  unless  it  is  expressed  extravagantly.” 

Keeping  this  distinction  between  prose  and  poetry  in  mind,  the 
first  answer  that  may  be  given  to  the  question  we  have  raised  is 
this:  These  so-called  imprecations  are  the  expression  of  the  longing 
of  an  Old  Testament  saint  for  the  vindication  of  God’s  righteousness. 
How  much  this  subject  of  theodicy,  or  the  justification  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers  is  well  known.  The  whole  Book  of  Job  is  devoted  to  it; 
it  recurs  often  in  the  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes;  it  appears  again 
and  again  in  the  Psalms.  In  Ps.  v.,  vii.,  x.  and  xvii.  it  comes  promi- 
nently to  view,  while  Ps.  xxxvii.,  .xxxix.,  xlix.  and  Ixxiii.  are  wholly 
given  to  the  discu.ssion  of  it.  Xow  it  is  obvious  that  this  puzzle, 
how  to  reconcile  God’s  righteousness  with  the  facts  of  human  expe- 
rience, had  never  been  presented  in  a more  striking  form  than  in 
the  history  of  David.  That  he,  a man  of  true  piety,  of  pure  life, 
innocent  of  any  crime,  whom  God’s  prophet  had  anointed  as  Jeho- 
vah’s chosen  king,  and  who  was  conscious  of  the  moving  of  God’s 
Spirit  within  him — that  he  should  be  for  weary  years  a fugitive,  an 
exile,  an  outlaw,  while  his  enemies,  men  devoid  of  piety,  of  truth, 
of  honor,  were  living  in  ease,  safety,  honor,  at  Saul’s  court — surely 
it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  how  the  contrast  between  what  was 
and  what  ought  to  have  been  could  be  presented  in  more  glaring 
colors.  What  wonder  if,  under  such  circumstances,  David  should 
feel  his  faith  in  God’s  goodness  and  righteousness  put  to  a severe 
strain,  and  should  long  for  such  a reversal  of  these  conditions  as 
would  set  his  doubts  and  the  doubts  of  others  forever  at  rest! 
And  that  this  was  really  the  case  we  have  abundant  evidence  in 
those  very  psalms  which  contain  the  imprecatory  clauses.  Thus 
in  vii.  Off.  he  cries: 

“Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come  to  an  end,  but  establisli  thou  the 
righteous: 

For  the  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and  reins.” 

In  xxviii.  4 his  prayer  is  that  God  will  deal  justly  with  the 
wicked : 

“Give  them  according  to  their  work,  and  according  to  the  wickedness  of  tlieir 
doings; 

Give  them  after  the  operation  of  their  hands; 

Render  to  them  their  desert.” 
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Note  what  the  result  is  that  David  hopes  for  from  the  overthrow 
of  his  enemies.  Hear  how  in  Iviii.,  after  the  request 

“Break  their  teeth,  O God,  in  their  mouth,”  etc., 

he  adds: 

“So  that  men  shall  say.  Verily  there  is  a reward  for  the  righteous. 

Verily  there  is  a God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.” 

To  the  same  effect  is  lix.  13: 

“Consume  them  in  wrath,  consume  them  that  they  be  no  more; 

And  let  them  know  that  God  ruleth  in  Jacob, 

Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

And  still  more  striking  is  Ixix.  6 : 

“Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed  through  me,  O Lord  God  of  hosts: 
Let  not  those  that  seek  thee  be  brought  to  dishonour  through  me,  0 God 
of  Israel.” 

Have  we  not  in  such  passages  the  expression  of  the  same  feeling 
of  perplexity  at  God’s  dealings  and  the  same  longing  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  His  righteousness  that  breaks  forth  in  the  opening  lines 
of  xciv.  ? 

“O  Lord,  thou  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth. 

Thou  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shine  forth. 

Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of  the  earth: 

Render  to  the  proud  their  deserts. 

Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked, 

How  long  shall  the  ■w'ieked  triumph? 

They  prate,  they  speak  arrogantly; 

All  the  workers  of  iniquity  boast  themselves. 

They  break  in  pieces  thy  people,  O Lord, 

And  afSict  thine  heritage. 

They  slay  the  widow  and  the  stranger. 

And  murder  the  fatherless. 

And  they  say,  The  Lord  shall  not  see. 

Neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  consider.” 

And  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  owing 
to  the  very  vague  knowledge  of  existence  beyond  the  grave  granted 
to  David  and  the  men  of  his  time,  they  could  not  comfort  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  these  mysteries  of  Providence,  with  the  thought 
in  which  we  take  refuge,  that  eternity  will  set  right  all  the  apparent 
inequalities  of  God’s  dealings  with  men  in  this  world.  As  Delitzsch 
has  said : “ Theodicy,  or  the  vindication  of  God’s  ways,  does  not  yet 
rise  from  the  indication  of  the  retribution  in  the  present  time  which 
the  ungodly  do  not  escape  to  a future  solution  of  all  the  contradic- 
tions of  this  present  ■world;  and  the  transcendent  glory  which 
infinitely  outweighs  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  still  remains 
35 
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outside  the  field  of  vision.”  Does  not  this  consideration  make 
it  easier  to  understand  how  the  psalmists,  in  their  anxiety  for  the 
vindication  of  God's  doing.s,  were  moved  to  invoke  fearful  and 
striking  temporal  calamities  on  the  heads  of  the  wicked? 

The  second  answer  we  may  give  to  the  question  as  to  the 
real  nature  of  these  so-called  imprecatory  expressions  is  that  they 
are,  particularly  in  the  mouth  of  David,  utterances  of  zeal  for  God 
and  God’s  kingdom.  This  will  be  the  more  plain  when  we  remind 
ourselves  that  the  kingdom  of  God  existed  at  that  time  not  under 
an  ecclesiastical  but  under  a political  form — the  form,  namely,  of  a 
theocratic  monarchy — and  that  to  this  divinely  ordained  kingship 
Da\’id  sustained,  and  that  consciously,  a close  official  relation 
through  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  had  been  set  apart  in  his 
youth  by  anointing  at  the  hands  of  Samuel.  During  all  the  years 
of  his  outlaw  life  he  carried  in  his  breast  the  conviction,  not  merely 
that  he  was  innocent  of  any  fault  against  Saul,  but  also  that  he 
had  been  divinely  designated  to  the  kingly  office  which  Saul  was 
so  foully  misusing.  When  he  came  at  last  to  the  throne,  he  received 
confirmation  of  the  sign  given  in  his  youth,  not  merely  in  the  provi- 
dential blessings  that  marked  his  reign,  but  more  imequivocally  in 
the  great  promise  granted  him  through  Xathan,  in  which  God  de- 
clared that  He  had  established  and  would  maintain  the  closest 
relations  between  Himself,  His  name  and  cause,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  David  and  his  royal  posterity  on  the  other.  How  natmal  it 
was  to  David’s  mind  and  temper  imder  such  circumstances  to  invest 
himself  with  a sanctity  far  beyond  that  natural  “ divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a king”  we  ma}'  discover  by  observing  his  attitude  toward 
Saul.  It  was  not  merely  military  loyalty  that  restrained  David  in 
the  cave  from  taking  advantage  of  what  seemed  to  his  men  a won- 
derfully providential  opportunity  to  rid  himeslf  of  his  enemy.  It 
was  not  admiration  for  Saul’s  splendid  capacities,  nor  gratitude  for 
favors  received  from  the  king  in  earlier  and  happier  days,  that  held 
back  his  arm.  It  was  not  his  covenant  of  friendship  with  Jonathan 
that  made  the  sleeping  Saul  inviolably  sacred.  Xo;  it  was  because 
Saul  was  the  “Lord’s  anointed.”  “God  forbid,”  this  was  David’s 
awestruck  reply  to  the  urging  of  his  men,  “God  forbid  that  I 
should  stretch  forth  mine  hand  against  the  Lord’s  anointed.”  To 
have  done  so  would,  in  David’s  esteem,  have  been  to  commit 
treason  and  sacrilege  in  one.  Xow  it  will  easily  be  seen  how  a man 
who  felt  thus  with  regard  to  the  theocratic  office,  even  when  it 
was  being  abused,  when  it  was  held  by  one  from  whom  God  had 
manifestly  withdrawn  His  favor,  would  certainly,  when  this  office 
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had  been  conferred  upon  himself,  regard  himself  and  everything 
that  concerned  him  in  the  light  of  this  official  relation  to  God  and 
God’s  kingdom.  Such  an  one  was  not,  and  could  not  be  considered, 
even  by  himself,  a mere  private  person.  He  was  the  representative 
of  God,  in  a different  way  indeed  from  priest  or  prophet,  but  not  less 
really  than  either.  And  as  he  was  God’s  representative,  his  enemies 
ceased  to  be  private  enemies ; nor  were  they  guilty  of  treason  sim- 
ply. They  must  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  God  Himself  and  of 
His  cause  on  earth.  As  such  David  might  anticipate  for  them,  yes, 
he  might  even  ask  for  them,  a fate  which  he  would  never  have  de- 
sired for  those  who  were  mere  personal  opponents.  And  he  could 
do  this  without  sin,  exactly  as  Paul  could  without  sin  write,  “If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema 
maranatha.” 

But  before  turning  to  the  psalms  for  proof  that  this  was  in  fact 
David’s  attitude  of  mind  toward  his  enemies,  let  me  suggest  a 
third  answer  to  our  question,  one  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  the 
one  just  presented  that  the  evidence  for  both  may  best  be  sought 
at  one  time.  It  is  this:  These  fierce-sounding  utterances  are  an  Old 
Testament  saint’s  expression  of  his  abhorrence  of  sin.  Those  against 
whom  these  hard  sayings  were  directed  were  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
mere  private  enemies  of  David.  They  were  not  simple  public  ene- 
mies, as  those  would  have  been  who  should  have  plotted  against  the 
life  of  any  other  monarch  of  that  day.  They  were  not  merely  oppo- 
sers  of  God  and  God’s  cause.  They  were  also,  in  the  psalmist’s 
view,  fearful  embodiments  of  wickedness.  And  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  his  view  of  them  was  simple  truth.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  persons  whom  David  had  in  mind  in  the 
psalms  under  review,  which  belong  about  equally  to  the  time  of 
his  persecution  by  Saul  and  to  that  of  Absalom’s  revolt,  were  not 
chiefly  Saul,  for  whom  he  had  high  regard,  and  Absalom,  his  favorite 
son,  but  rather,  as  has  been  intimated  already,  the  sycophants 
and  intriguers  who  gathered  about  these  and  urged  them  on  to 
deeds  of  which  neither  would  have  been  capable  without  such  in- 
citement. Doeg  and  Cush  and  Ahithopel  are  types  of  these  vile 
men,  in  whom  falsehood,  treachery,  cunning,  greed,  hate,  cruelty, 
arrogance  and  pride  had  come  to  their  perfect  fruit.  What  wonder 
if  to  David’s  mind  such  seem  the  very  incarnation  of  wickedness, 
against  whom  every  righteous  man,  not  to  say  a righteous  king, 
ought  to  feel  the  deepest  indignation  and  abhorrence.  And  if  it 
be  answered  that  David  should  have  done  what  we  recognize  it 
as  duty  to  do  under  like  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
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have  pitied  the  sinner,  even  while  he  condemned  the  sin,  the  re- 
joinder is  that  this  is  just  what  David  could  not  be  expected  to  do, 
whether  as  a poet,  a Shemite,  a king,  or  an  Old  Testament  saint. 
He  could  not  do  it  as  a poet,  for  poetry  loves  the  concrete,  so  much 
so  that  had  these  sins  lain  before  David’s  mind  as  abstractions  he 
would  have  been  compelled  by  poetic  feeling  to  seek  concrete  forms 
under  which  to  embody  them.  He  could  not  do  it  as  a Shemite,  for 
the  Shemitic  mind  has  little  taste  for  philosophical  distinctions 
such  as  we  make  so  readily.  He  could  not  do  it  as  a king;  for  it 
is  the  duty  of  a king  not  only  to  hate  evil  but  to  punish  evil-doers. 
A king,  as  Paul  puts  it,  “ is  a minister  of  God,  an  avenger  of  wrath 
to  him  that  doeth evil”  (Rom.  xii.  4).  Ps.  ci.,  that  ancient  “ mirror 
for  magistrates,”  may  show  us  what  w'as  David’s  feeling  as  to  the 
relation  which  he  as  a king  should  sustain  toward  wicked  men: 

“Whoso  privily^slandereth  his  neighbour,  him  will  I destroj" 

Him  that  hath  an  high  look  and  a proud  heart  wall  I not  suffer. 

Morning  by  morning  will  I destroy  all  the  ^^ncked  of  the  land ; 

To  cut  off  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  from  the  city  of  the  Lord.” 

And  lastly,  this  distinction  between  the  sin  and  the  sinner  was  im- 
possible to  David  as  an  Old  Testament  saint.  This  impossibility 
arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  which  makes  it 
easy  for  us  to  pity  the  sinner  while  we  hate  and  condemn  the  sin, 
was  then  very  imperfectly  revealed.  We  pity  the  sinner  because 
we  view  him  as  not  exercising  an  unconstrained  choice  of  evil,  but 
as  being  the  victim  of  a cruel  compulsion.  Behind  him,  urging 
him  on,  we  see  that  dark  spirit  of  evil  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ad- 
vent emerged  so  clearly  into  view.  There  is  no  imprecation  in  the 
psalms  which  Christians  of  to-day  would  not  be  willing  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  this  enemy  of  God  and  man.  But  to  David  and 
his  contemporaries  this  mighty  power  of  evil  had  only  the  most 
shadowy  existence.  They  could  not  see  behind  the  scowling  fea- 
tures of  Doegor  the  cunning  face  of  Ahithopel  the  hellish  outlines 
that  we  see.  They  thought  of  these  men  as  choosing  evil  simply 
because  they  loved  it,  and  therefore  as  being  worthy  to  be  hated 
by  all  those  who  loved  and  chose  the  good. 

Turn  now  to  the  psalms  themselves  and  see  the  evidence  that, 
in  asking  for  the  judgments  of  God  upon  his  enemies,  David  re- 
garded these  enemies  as  at  the  same  time  and  chiefly  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  the  embodiments  of  sin.  For  example,  take  the 
very  first  expression  of  an  imprecatory  sort  that  the  Psalter  pre- 
sents (v.  10),  and  set  it  in  its  proper  context.  David’s  prayer  is 
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“Hold  them  guilty,  0 God; 

Let  them  fall  by  their  own  counsels: 

Thrust  them  out  in  the  multitude  of  their  transgressions; 

For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee.” 

And  the  implication  of  the  italicized  words  is  confirmed  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  psalm  as  a whole.  It  is  true  that  once  in  the 
course  of  it  David  does  speak  of  those  whom  he  has  in  mind  as 
“mine  enemies/’  but  it  is  not  because  they  are  his  enemies  that  he 
desires  their  overthrow.  It  is  because  of  their  wickedness  and 
opposition  to  God. 

“For  thou  art  not  a God  that  hath  pleasure  in  wickedness: 

Evil  shall  not  sojourn  with  thee. 

The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight: 

Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity: 

Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  lies; 

The  Lord  abhorreth  the  bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  man. 

For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  their  mouth; 

Their  inward  part  is  very  wickedness: 

Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre; 

They  flatter  with  their  tongue.” 

So  X.  15  contains  the  fierce  cry: 

“Break  thou  the  arm  of  the  wicked; 

And  as  for  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his  wickedness  till  thou  find  none.” 

But  here  again  the  italics  are  fairly  representative  of  the  true 
animus  of  the  expressions  used.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
psalm  contains  no  intimation  that  the  writer  has  any  enemies,  on 
the  other,  the  first  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with  setting  forth 
the  irreverence,  the  arrogance,  the  rapacity,  in  short,  the  wickedness 
of  the  ungodly.  Or  if  we  turn  to  the  three  psalms  which  all  have 
agreed  upon  as  exhibiting  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question — I mean  xxxv.,  Ixix.  and  cix. — it  is  still 
the  same.  In  the  first  of  these,  for  instance,  we  must  note  that 
David  lays  stress  not  merely  or  chiefly  on  the  injuries  that  his 
enemies  have  inflicted  upon  him,  but  upon  the  causelessness  of 
their  hate,  their  oppressive  treatment  of  the  poor,  their  untruth 
and  ingratitude  and  malignity;  nor  must  we  overlook  it  that  in 
the  end  he  connects  the  triumph  of  his  cause  as  a righteous  person 
and  a servant  of  God  with  the  honor  of  Jehovah  Himself.  In  Ixix. 
David  feels  himself  to  be  in  such  a sense  the  type  and  representative 
of  all  who  fear  God  that  his  overthrow  must  be  a stumbling-block 
to  them  (ver.  6) ; the  reproaches  that  have  been  heaped  upon  him 
have  been  inspired  by  his  zeal  for  God  and  God’s  house  (vers.  7-9) ; 
deliverance  granted  to  him  will  become  ground  for  thanksgiving 
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and  source  of  blessing  for  the  whole  Church  (vers.  30-36).  Or 
see,  finally,  how  in  cix,  in  which  these  expressions  reach  their 
climax,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  falseness,  hate,  ingratitude, 
unmercifulness,  love  of  cursing,  with  which  the  psalmist’s  foes 
were  chargeable,  and  say  whether  we  have  not  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  real  thought  of  David  in  these  harsh-sounding  utter- 
ances is  that  to  which  he  gives  voice  in  the  close  of  cxxxix  (vers. 
19-22) : 

“Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the  wicked,  O God; 

Depart  from  me,  therefore,  ye  bloodthirsty  men. 

For  they  speak  against  thee  wickedlj% 

.\nd  thine  enemies  take  thy  name  in  vain. 

Do  not  I hate  them  O Lord,  that  hate  thee? 

And  am  I not  grieved  with  them  that  rise  up  against  thee? 

I hate  them  with  perfect  hatred: 

I count  them  mine  enemies.” 

And  we  may  well  ask  in  passing  whether  a man  whose  heart  was 
full  of  unholy  enmity  against  personal  foes  would  be  likely  to  add: 

“Search  me,  0 God,  and  know  my  heart: 

Try  me,  and  know  my  thoughts; 

And  see  if  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me. 

And  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.” 


Once  more,  and  finally,  these  so-called  imprecations  are  prophetic 
teachings  as  to  the  attitude  of  God  toward  sin  and  impenitent  and  per- 
sistent sinners.  The  psalms  are  not  merely  lyric  peoms,  embody- 
ing the  feelings  of  their  authors;  they  are  lyric  poems  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  and  as  such  are  a 
part  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself.  From  them  we  may  learn, 
not  only  how  David,  for  example,  felt  toward  persistent  and 
high-handed  sinners,  but  also  and  more  particularly  how  God  feels 
toward  such.  David,  as  Peter  informed  his  hearers  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  was  a prophet.  Nor  was  he  a prophet  simply  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  one  who  by  Divine  inspiration  foretells  future 
events.  He  was  a prophet  in  the  wider  sense  of  a spokesman  for 
God,  an  official  teacher  of  God’s  will.  David  himself  realized  this, 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  preface  to  what  are  called  his  “last 
words”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7): 

“ Prophetic  utterance  (DNJ ) of  David  the  son  of  Jesse, 

And  prophetic  utterance  of  the  man  who  was  raised  on  high. 

The  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 

And  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel: 

The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by  me. 

And  his  word  was  on  my  tongue.” 
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As  an  official  communicator  of  God’s  will  to  men,  David  no  doubt 
felt  it  to  be  an  important  part  of  his  duty  to  warn  men  of  the 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  and  persistent  sinners.  Now  it  deserves 
notice  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  expression  used  by  David  in 
the  so-called  imprecations  upon  his  enemies  which  may  not  be 
found  in  other  psalms  as  simple  statements  of  fact  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  the  wucked.  In  these  places  the  form  of  the  verb  is 
not  jussive;  instead  we  find  the  simple  imperfect  or  perfect:  the 
statement  is  not  of  that  which  David  desires  God  may  do,  but  of 
that  which  God  has  done  or  will  certainly  do.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prayer  and  the  positive  teaching  in  the  following  pairs 
of  quotations: 

“ Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind”  (xxxv.  5). 

“The  ungodly  are  not  so, 

But  are  like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away”  (i.  4). 

“Break  their  teeth,  O God,  in  their  mouth: 

Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions”  (Iviii.  6). 

“For  thou  hast  smitten  aU  mine  enemies  on  the  cheek  bone; 

Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  wicked”  (iii.  7). 

“Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares; 

And  let  his  net  that  he  hath  hid  catch  himself”  (xxxv.  8). 

“The  nations  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that  they  made; 

In  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot  taken”  (ix.  15). 

“Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded  together  that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt; 

Let  them  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dishonour  that  magnify  themselves 
against  me”  (xxxv.  26). 

“All  mine  enemies  shall  be  ashamed  and  sore  vexed; 

They  shall  turn  back,  they  shall  be  ashamed  suddenly”  (vi.  10). 

And  not  to  seek  further  for  exact  verbal  parallels  between  what  is 
asked  for  in  one  set  of  psalms  and  what  is  predicted  or  asserted  as 
fact  in  the  other,  let  any  one  read  vii.  12-16: 

“If  a man  turn  not,  God  wiU  whet  his  sword; 

He  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it  ready. 

He  hath  also  prepared  for  him  the  instruments  of  death; 

He  maketh  his  arrows  fiery  shafts. 

Behold,  he  (the  wicked)  travaileth  with  iniquity; 

Yea,  he  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood. 

He  hath  made  a pit,  and  digged  it. 

And  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made. 

His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head. 

And  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate.” 

Or  let  him  take  note  of  the  expressions  that  are  used  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  wicked  in  xxxvii.  2,  9, 10, 15,  20,  35,  36,  38,  or  Iv.  23,  or  Ixiii. 
9-11,  or  Ixiv.  7-9,  and  say  whether  David  anywhere  invokes  upon 
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his  wicked  foes  any  punishments  more  terrible  than  those  which  he 
sees  to  be  in  fact  laid  up  for  all  the  wicked.  Now  it  is  the  duty  of 
men  to  acquiesce  in  the  righteous  dealings  of  God,  as  well  with 
the  wicked  as  with  the  righteous.  It  was  by  divine  command  that 
all  the  people  said  amen  to  the  fearful  curses  upon  evil-doers  that 
were  pronounced  from  Mount  Gerizim  (Dent.  xxr\di.  15ff.).  Debo- 
rah was  not  less  expressing  a pious  sentiment  when,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Si.sera  and  his  host,  she  sang: 

“So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  O Lord!”  , 
than  when  she  immediately  added: 

"But  let  them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might’’ 
(Judg.  V.  31). 

In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  not  easy  to  understand  how  David, 
with  the  terrible  fate  of  the  wicked  before  his  eyes,  should  sometimes, 
not  under  the  impulse  of  desire  for  revenge,  but  merely  in  the 
heat  of  poetic  fervor,  pass  from  the  indicative  to  the  optative,  from 
the  satement  of  a fact  to  the  utterance  of  a wish?  The  form  is  differ- 
ent in  the  two  cases,  but  the  truth  taught  and  intended  to  be  taught 
is  the  same.  This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  For  it  may  well  make  us  cautious  how 
we  adopt  the  language  of  some  who  have  felt  themselves  unable  to 
justify  the  expressions  under  review — e.g.,  Dean  Stanley,  who 
speaks  of  their  “vindictive  spirit”  {Led.  on  the  Jewish  Churchy 
p.  170) — to  remember  what  has  been  so  strikingly  put  by  Dr.  Bin- 
nie,  of  Stirling  (The  Psalms,  p.  285),  that  “except  Ps.  i.,  xxii.,  cx., 
cxviii.,  all  great  Messianic  hymns,  no  other  psalms  have  been  so 
largely  quoted  by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  as  these  ‘impreca- 
tory psalms'  ....  The  69th,  which  bears  more  of  the  im- 
precatory character  than  any  other  except  the  109th,  is 
expressly  cjuoted  in  five  separate  places,  besides  being  alluded 
to  in  several  more.”  And  he  adds:  “The  nature  of  the  quota- 

tions is  even  more  significant  than  their  number.  It  would 
seem  that  our  Lord  appropriated  this  (69th)  psalm  to  Himself, 
and  that  we  are  to  take  it  as  a disclosure  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  found  a place  in  his  Heart  during  His  ministry  on  earth. 
In  the  Guest  Chamber  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  fourth  verse, 
‘ They  hated  me  without  a cause,’  and  represented  them  as  a pre- 
diction of  the  people’s  hatred  of  the  Father  and  of  Himself  (Jolm 
XV.  25).  When  He  drove  the  traffickers  from  the  Temple,  John 
informs  us  (ii.  17),  His  disciples  remembered  that  it  was  written, 
‘The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up’  (cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  9),  which 
implies  that  those  words  of  the  psalm  expressed  the  very  mind 
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that  was  in  Christ.  When  Peter,  after  mentioning  the  crime  and 
perdition  of  Judas,  suggested  to  the  company  of  a hundred  and 
twenty  disciples  that  they  ought  to  take  measures  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a new  apostle  to  fill  the  vacant  place,  he  enforced  the  sug- 
gestion by  a quotation,  ‘For  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
Let  his  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein,  and 
his  bishopric  let  another  take’  (Acts  i.  20) — manifestly  on  the  sup- 
position that  this  psalm  and  the  109th  (for  the  quotation  is  from 
them  both)  were  written  with  reference  to  Judas.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  the  duty  of  pleasing,  every  one  of  us,  our  neighbor 
to  his  good  is  enforced  by  the  apostle  with  the  argument  (Rom.  xv. 
3;  cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  9)  that  ‘^en  Christ  pleased  not  himself,  as  it  is 
written.  The  reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  thee  fell  on  me — 
an  argument  that  has  no  weight  if  David  alone  is  the  speaker  in 
the  psalm,  if  Christ  be  not  in  some  real  sense  the  speaker  in  it  also. 
Finally,  we  are  taught  in  the  same  epistle  to  recognize  a fulfillment 
of  the  psalmist’s  most  terrible  imprecations  in  the  judicial  blind- 
ness which  befell  the  Jewish  nation  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  (cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  22,  23,  with  Rom.  ii.  9,  10).”  All  this  proves 
that,  if  we  are  not  to  reject  the  authority  of  Christ  and  His  apostles, 
we  must  take  this  imprecatory  psalm  as  having  been  spoken  by 
David  as  the  ancestor  and  type  of  Christ.  I do  not  say  that  the 
fact  that  these  psalms  are  so  unequivocally  endorsed  and  appro- 
priated by  our  blessed  Lord  explains  the  difficulty  they  involve. 
But  I am  sure  that  the  simple  statement  of  it  will  constrain  the 
disciples  of  Christ  to  touch  them  with  a reverent  hand,  and  rather 
to  distrust  their  own  judgment  concerning  them  than  to  brand 
such  Scriptures  as  the  products  of  an  unsanctified  and  unchristian 
temper.” 

Wooster,  0. 


Chalmers  Martin. 


III. 


VICARIOUS  SUFFERING  THE  ORDER 
OF  NATURE. 


THEN  Theory  is  confronted  by  Fact  there  can  be  no  doubt 


of  the  result.  This  truth  has  been  ignored  by  those  forms 
of  unbelief  which  deny  the  rationality,  the  fitness  and  the  justice 
of  Vicarious  Suffering.  This  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Christian  System,  in  the  judgment  of  both  its  friends 
and  enemies.  For  it  is  the  objective  point  of  attack  by  every  oppo- 
nent of  this  faith,  while  it  is  the  only  anchor  of  hope  for  the  con- 
scious offender. 

The  subject  may  be  cleared  of  uncertainty  by  showing  that 
Vicarious  Suffering  is  actually  the  Order  of  Nature  in  every  part; 
physical,  social,  moral.  However  objectionable  this  may  be  to 
the  enemies  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  a fact  as  certain  as  the  ordi- 
nances of  nature;  as  pervasive  as  life  in  the  imiverse.  A recog- 
nition of  its  truth  would  have  shifted  the  ground  of  dispute.  For 
the  agnostic  seems  unaware  that  while  deploring  its  injustice  and 
cruelty  he  is  acting  according  to  it  in  dealing  with  those  he  loves. 
And  it  is  absurd  for  the  pessimist  to  rage  against  the  world,  in  which 
this  principle  governs,  as  the  worst  possible,  since  he  makes  his  own 
life  and  that  of  others  miserable  by  acting  on  a theory  directly  con- 
tradictory. But  every  fair-minded  inquirer  accepts  the  fact, 
since  he  finds  it  of  universal  prevalence,  and  gives  his  best  efforts  to 
the  construction  of  a Theodicy  which  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to 
man. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  two  facts  must  be  ever  borne 
in  mind:  a.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  person  who,  in  the  character 
of  an  Atonement  for  sin,  has  founded  a Religion,  h.  This  is  the 
only  Religion  which,  by  harmonizing  the  data  of  science  and  human 
experience,  can  become  universal. 

In  a system  which  involves  concerted  action  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  member  to  perform  its  functions  alone.  When  there  is 
such  action,  whether  at  the  same  time  or  in  succession,  each  agent 
is  both  active  and  passive.  Force  is  never  expended  at  once, 
but  is  continuous  both  in  its  persistence  and  effects,  so  that  the 
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preceding  factor  is  but  in  part  the  agent,  and  the  succeeding  one 
in  part  the  sufferer.  This  is  unavoidable  in  any  concerted  action, 
and  the  order  of  nature  is  such  as  Kant  significantly  observes,  that 
“all  parts  are  reciprocally  means  and  ends.”  Hence,  in  such 
action  as  involves  pleasure  or  pain,  since  the  effect  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  immediate  agent,  it  follows  that  the  well-being 
of  one  may  bring  about  the  misery  of  another.  For  no  change  can 
be  produced  without  the  expenditure  of  energy ; and  this  is  effected 
by  the  partial  exhaustion  and,  therefore,  the  suffering  of  the 
actor.  The  case  is  of  course  different  where  Infinite  Energy  is 
applied  to  the  government  of  the  physical  universe,  for  there  is 
no  exhaustion  and  therefore  no  suffering  in  the  source.  Whether 
it  were  possible  for  a system  of  nature  to  be  so  constructed  that 
each  member  would  be  complete  in  iteslf,  both  in  its  action  and 
its  suffering,  is  not  before  us  for  consideration.  For  the  fact  is 
patent  that  we  do  not  live  in  isolation,  but  are  members  of  a con- 
nected system.  There  is  such  an  inseparable  union  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  material  world  that  each  molecule  or  complete 
organism  receives  and  imparts  force,  is  a cause  and  an  effect, 
and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  for  matter,  inflicts  and  suffers  what  is 
equivalent  to  pain  in  sentient  creatures. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  orders  of  nature  this  fact  becomes 
indisputable.  The  suffering,  the  decay  and  the  death  of  one 
becomes  the  means  of  life  for  another.  A large  part  of  the  rich 
humus  of  the  earth  which  is  the  immediate  nourishment  of  growing 
plants,  is  itself  the  disintegrated  substance  of  what  was  once  a 
similar  life  and  growth.  The  residue  comes  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  metallic  substances,  which  in  turn  are  composed  of  those 
elements  that  are  either  free  in  nature,  or  in  combination  forming 
materials  similar  to  those  now  undergoing  disintegration.  And 
when  we  arrive  at  animal  life  we  have  clear  proof  that  one  creature 
suffers,  dies  and  decays  to  give  life  and  pleasure  to  another.  In 
the  bodies  of  animals  which  have  died  by  natural  causes  or  by 
violence  there  are  stored  up  the  materials,  in  their  most  concen- 
trated form,  of  life  and  growth,  so  that  the  higher  we  rise  in  mate- 
rial organisms  the  clearer  does  this  become.  The  process  begins 
at  a stage  far  below  what  we  call  sentience;  and  so  being  independ- 
ent of  the  creature’s  volition,  shows  the  trend  of  nature  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  the  same  destruction  of  one  organism  or 
element  in  order  to  form  another  structure.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  suffering  here,  vicarious  or  otherwise,  though  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  feeling  does  not  exist  wherever  there  is  being,  whether  in 
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the  form  of  matter  or  spirit.  For  wherever  there  is  change  there  is, 
to  borrow  a word  from  Greek  philosophy,  -d.9«c  ii.e.,  “suffering,” 
or  “ modification”) — a word  difficult  of  translation  either  in  its  nom- 
inal or  verbal  form;  but  one  that  expresses  the  process  of  nature 
where  there  is  change.  Disintegration,  which  = dissolution,  or 
death,  must  precede  integration,  as  the  process  of  life  and  growth, 
and  involves  suffering,  either  conscious  or  unconscious.  It  seems 
a contradiction  in  terms  and  an  antinomy  of  the  reason,  but  is 
none  the  less  true,  to  say  that  there  is  unconscious  suffering.  Not 
only  is  the  beginning  of  this,  as  of  every  process,  intangible,  incapa- 
ble of  being  grasped  by  either  sense  or  finite  conception,  but  it 
advances  by  grades  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  intellect. 
So  the  process  rd  TraiJe?!/  begins  in  obscurity  of  origin  and  continues 
in  steady  though  imperceptible  increase.  The  molecule  of  matter, 
the  erg  of  power  or  the  instant  of  time  waxes  until  it  has  become 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  appreciated  by  our  minds  or  measured 
by  our  sensible  standards.  But  here  again  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  Baconian  apothegm : “ The  processes  of  nature  are  far  more 
subtle  than  the  senses  and  the  intellect.”  This  statement,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  more  accurate  had  “ senses  ” alone  been 
used.  For  the  intellect  can  discern  where  the  senses  cannot  meas- 
ure. There  must  be  a line  separating  the  sentient  and  non-sentient 
as  apprehended  by  us,  though  there  probably  is  not  such  in  nature. 

The  Reign  of  Law  in  material  nature  inseparably  connects 
suffering  with  all  dissolution  and  integration.  The  Divine  Wit- 
ness asserts  this  truth  to  be  valid  in  its  most  intensified  form  in  the 
geological  changes.  In  that  sublime  utterance  of  inspiration,  the 
90th  Psalm,*  the  formation  of  the  world  is  symbolized  by 
childbirth:  “ Before  the  mountains  were  born,  or  the  earth  and  the 
cosmos  had  been  in  the  throes  of  parturition.”  This  same  truth  is 
set  forth,  more  feebly  but  still  graphically,  in  the  war  between 
Zeus  and  the  giants.  And  still  more  tamely,  yet  energetically,  by 
prosaic  science  in  the  awful  convulsions  through  which  the  elements 
of  the  world  passed  in  the  progress  through  chaos  of  incandescent 
gas  particles  to  the  molten  and,  at  length,  the  solid  encrusted 
earth.  These  phenomena  seem  to  exhibit  throes  of  the  slirewdest 
pain.  The  billows  of  molten  rock,  of  platinum,  gold  and  copper; 
the  terrific  stench  of  burning  brimstone,  the  vapor  of  sublimated 
Avater,  appear  to  us  like  the  confused  noise  of  great  armies  in  con- 
flict. But  at  length  there  stood  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  waterf 

* Ps.  xc.  1,  Hebrew. 
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a,  solid  earth,  composed  of  its  varied  elements  which  had  been  born 
through  the  throes  of  smoke  and  heat.  There  was  change  of  form 
and  condition  as  they  came  from  the  womb  of  chaos:  a birth  into 
an  organized  Substance.  The  materials  suffered,  i-dnuv,  accord- 
ing to  their  nature  and  capacities,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  new 
forms.  These  modifications  of  the  elements  might  be  evident  to 
our  senses  if  we  could  interpret  chemical  changes,  which  have 
certainly  an  analogy  to  the  sufferings  endured  by  sentient  creatures. 
There  comes  a time  when  the  line  of  conscious  sentience  is  passed, 
and  we  see  something  that  exhibits  the  evidences  of  actual  suffering. 
For  the  tender  plant  is  nipped  by  the  untimely  frost.  It  blackens, 
withers  and  decays.  The  poet  mourns  in  sympathy  with  the  “ Last 
Rose  of  Summer”  which  loses  its  fragrance  and  goes  to  join  its 
senseless  and  dead  companions.  But  in  decay  “the  flowers,  even 
all  the  flowers,  hope  for  a new  life”  to  arise  out  of  the  ashes  of  their 
tomb.*  The  grass  laughs  as  it  looks  up  through  the  glittering  dew. 
The  unfolding  bud  smiles  in  recognition  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
Venus’  Fly  Trap  closes  its  delicate  hand  upon  the  intruding  insect 
and  transfers  its  substance  through  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
plant  to  invigorate  its  system  for  new  growth  and  beauty.  The 
insect  suffers  vicariously,  and  the  plant  profits  unmistakably  by 
the  suffering. 

We  have  now  undoubtedly  crossed  the  line  between  what,  even 
to  our  consciousness,  are  the  sentient  and  non-sentient.  But  the 
suffering  is  still  involuntary,  though  in  obedience  to  an  inexorable 
law.  Since  this  law  expresses  the  persistent  order  of  nature  which 
is  continued  up  to  this  point,  it  furnishes  a solid  basis  on  which 
conscious  action  can  build  its  own  system.  We  pass  from  the  plant 
to  the  animal  through  the  zoophyte,  a mixed  name  to  denote  our 
ignorance,  or  lack  of  power  to  discern  the  dividing  line.  We  may 
even  grant  that  hitherto  the  suffering  of  the  creature  was  altogether 
unconscious,  but  it  was  none  the  less  vicarious  because  it  took  place 
according  to  a fixed  ordinance  of  nature.  Nay,  rather,  nature  seems 
here  to  act  without  hindrance  in  obedience  to  her  own  determinate 
plan.  There  are  clearly  three  grades  of  suffering : The  Unconscious, 
the  Involuntary  Conscious  and  the  Voluntary  Conscious.  But  each 
of  these  is  vicarious  because  it  is  the  suffering  of  one  thing  in  itself, 
or  in  its  effects  on  something  else  in  the  middle  passage  in  order  to 
become  another.  For  in  this  way  one  suffers  for  another  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  mother  in  the  crisis  of  parturition  endures  pain  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  life  of  the  offspring.  As  the  process  advances 

* Riickert:  Die  sterbende  Blume,  Hoffe!  du  erlebst  es  noch. 
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through  higher  grades  of  nature  we  see  evidences  of  the  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  second  stage  and  again  from  the  second  to  the 
third.  But  they  are  only  different  gradations  of  one  and  the  same 
principle,  showing  that  an  identical  law  prevails  throughout  nature. 
In  the  progress  through  the  second  stage,  that  is,  of  animal  sen- 
tience, we  see  lively  illustrations.  Our  closer  acquaintance  with 
what  we  term  the  lower  animals  shows  not  merely  that  they  belong 
to  the  same  order  of  beings  with  ourselves,  but  that  their  feelings 
and  thoughts,  in  those  circumstances  where  we  are  capable  of  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  them,  are  very  closely  akin  to  ours,  differing 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  degree.  And  here  again  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween human  and  brute  intelligence,  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discern. 

But  do  they  consciously  suffer  one  for  another?  Do  they  furnish 
any  evidence  of  purposive  altruism?  That  they  perform  acts  which 
exliibit  this  spirit  in  their  sacrifices  for  their  young  is  imquestioned. 
Nearly  every  species  of  higher  organized  life  shows  a willingness  to 
suffer  even  unto  death  that  their  cradles  may  escape  the  ravages  of 
the  depredator,  whether  man  or  beast.  The  hen,  while  she  adventures 
her  own  life  in  gathering  her  brood  under  her  wings  before  the  swoop 
of  the  hawk,  is  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  made  the  type  of  the 
Divine  Mission.*  No  more  sublime  examples  of  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice  can  be  found  among  the  human  species  than  are  displayed 
by  many  of  those  creatures  which  we  wantonly  despoil  and  slaugh- 
ter. Rational  as  man  claims  to  be,  he  is  late  in  learning  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  humanity  where  his  sway  over  inferiors  is  un- 
checked by  any  restraint  save  his  own  mercy.  And  this  is  mar- 
velous when  he  sees  that  his  favorite  dog  or  horse  is  willing  to 
labor  imcomplainingly  while  strength  lasts;  will  jeopardize  life 
for  his  protection;  and  shows  evidences  of  shame  at  failure  to 
retrieve  the  bird  or  start  the  load.  Our  means  of  communication 
with  the  lower  animals  being  so  imperfect,  and  so  little  attention 
having  up  to  this  time  been  given  to  Comparative  Psychology,  we 
are  not  in  a position  to  say  how  far  there  is  a determinate  vicarious 
suffering  among  them.  But  we  are  justified  in  the  assertion  that 
the  third  stage,  or  altruism,  is  undoubtedly  reached  much  below  the 
human  species,  though  our  ignorance  in  this  sphere  might  ren- 
der the  ground  uncertain  as  a basis  for  argument.  Our  special 
contention  as  regards  these  so-called  lower  animals  is  that  they 
actually  suffer  vicariously.  Whether  this  be  by  necessity  or  volun- 
tarily is  not  now  the  question;  for  either  case  shows  equally  the 
trend  of  nature. 
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The  effect  of  man’s  cruelty  on  the  creatures  which  are  subjected 
to  his  sway  is  far  greater  than  on  his  own  species.  We  are  prone 
to  forget  the  miseries  entailed  on  the  lower  animals  by  war,  because 
we  are  so  much  occupied  with  those  we  personally  endure. 

We  read  of  the  carnage  of  battle,  of  the  gruesome  wounds  and 
miserable  deaths  from  these  and  from  sickness  as  the  results  of 
actions,  sieges  and  marches.  But  the  animals  employed  suffer 
still  more.  Not  merely  those  which  are  injured  in  battle  and  are 
permitted  to  perish  for  want  of  attention  to  their  w^ounds,  or  for 
lack  of  food  and  drink  after  being  disabled;  but  the  dreadful  hard- 
ships of  forced  marches,  abuse  from  brutal  drivers,  and  destitution 
of  provender.  Every  war  that  occurs  is  felt  primarily  and  most  dis- 
astrously by  the  brute  creatures  which  are  drafted  into  man’s  service 
to  prepare  for  and  fight  his  battles.  The  conquest  of  a territory, 
epsecially  when  the  object  is  to  weaken  the  resources  of  the  enemy, 
leads  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  all  domestic  animals,  either 
by  needless  slaughter  or  by  starvation  because  the  fodder  is  all 
destroyed. 

Then  all  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  for  food  are  slaughtered 
before  they  have  arrived  even  at  the  meridian  of  their  existence, 
and  none  are  allowed  to  outlive  their  usefulness.  From  these 
causes  combined  we  see  that  countless  myriads  of  domestic  animals 
are  destroyed  for  what  may  be  termed  necessary  uses.  To  these 
may  be  added  as  many  more  wild  which  are  killed  for  sport,  in 
wanton  cruelty,  and  for  the  exercise  of  tyrannical  power  which 
seems  to  be  innate  in  human  nature.  In  some  cases  the  destruc- 
tion of  savage  animals,  as  that  of  noxious  plants,  may  be  necessary. 
They  would  overrun  the  earth.  The  history  of  the  race  is  a struggle 
against  the  formidable  array  of  forces  which  appear  to  be  marshaled 
against  man,  so  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  shall  be  compelled 
to  eat  his  bread.  The  earth  is  productive  of  thorns  and  thistles, 
which  grow  up  in  rank  luxuriance  and  choke  the  feeble  corn  which 
is  necessary  for  his  support.  The  weeds  which  grow  apace  must 
be  exterminated,  else  the  grain  will  have  no  room.  There  is  not 
“ the  survival  of  the  fittest,”  w'hich  science  claims  as  the  profmmd 
discovery  of  genius.  For  the  “fittest”  does  not  grow  of  itself. 
The  noisome,  the  luxuriant,  overwhelm  that  which  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  him  who  controls  the  world’s  forces;  and 
there  is  a perpetual  struggle  in  order  to  live  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  persistent  enemies.  That  which  is  good  and  useful  must 
be  drawn  from  the  earth  by  labor  and  care.  Constant  vigilance 
and  toil  are  necessary  in  cultivating  the  field  and  garden  to  procure 
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bread.  And  when  the  first  requirements  of  man’s  nature  are  sup- 
plied, and  he  would  fain  have  things  beautiful  and  superior  in  qual- 
ity, he  must  transplant  the  wild  apple  and  peach,  the  rose  and  the 
lily,  and  by  his  constant  nurture  and  watchfulness  elaborate 
the  exquisite  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  flowers  of  the  conservatory. 
There  is  no  “survival  of  the  fittest”  in  any  domain  of  nature  ex- 
cept by  the  thoughtful  and  intelligent  supervision  of  superior  in- 
tellect. And  in  order  to  effect  this  there  must  be  widespread  de- 
struction. Forests  must  be  felled;  weeds  and  noxious  insects  ex- 
terminated or  subdued.  And  it  is  worth  noting  here  that  this 
battle  seems  unending.  For  while  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  which  man  must  wage  with  his  surroundings  he  has  to  fell  the 
giant  trees  and  encounter  furious  beasts,  when  his  fields  are  cleared 
and  the  depredations  of  the  animals  from  the  mountain  and  the 
jungle  have  ceased,  there  arise  other  foes  more  insidious,  more 
numerous  and  more  persistent.  New  species  of  weeds  appear  and 
strange  insects  swarm  in  the  wake  of  man’s  triumphal  progress  in 
subduing  the  earth.  As  he  increases  the  earth’s  productiveness 
these  seem  to  arise  like  the  armed  warriors  of  Jason,  which  must 
be  met  and  vanqui.shed  before  the  golden  fleece  of  the  harvest  can 
be  shorn  from  the  field.  Indeed,  the  multiplication  of  destructive 
plant  and  insect  life  appears  to  advance  ipari  passu  with  the  growth 
in  scientific  culture,  as  if  to  prove  that  vicarious  suffering  shall 
continue  to  be  the  order  of  nature  in  man’s  development.  And, 
as  he  improves  his  condition  by  subduing  one  sort  of  life  which  must 
suffer  in  order  for  him  to  increase  in  power  over  the  earth  and  enjoy 
his  conquests,  other  enemies  confront  him;  so  that  the  struggle  is 
perpetual  and  the  contest  remains  a drawn  battle  from  age  to  age. 
For  as  his  powers  over  nature  seem  to  increase,  the  forces  inimical 
to  his  progress  increase  in  subtlety  and  number,  so  that  his  advance- 
ment is  a constant  illustration  of  the  principle,  -dXs/io^  -arijp 
and  vicarious  suffering  continues  to  be  the  perpetual  order. 
For  the  trees  of  the  primeval  forest,  along  with  the  wolf  or  tiger 
which  lurked  therein,  must  be  destroyed  before  man’s  habitation 
can  be  built  and  the  products  of  his  toil,  or  even  his  own  person,  be 
secure.  So  the  contest  continues,  as  we  have  seen,  with  seemingly 
increasing  fierceness.  And  it  is  all  the  time  by  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  prior  occupants,  the  lords  of  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  that 
the  real  monarch  of  the  world  can  establish  his  sovereignty  and 
make  its  tenure  secure.  It  is  evermore  the  suffering  and  death  of 
the  many  that  the  few  may  live.  For  not  only  the  original  trees 
and  animals,  but  the  newly  appearing  weeds  and  insects  must  be 
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slain  in  order  that  the  condition  of  the  conqueror  may  first  be  toler- 
able, then  comfortable,  and  finally  luxurious.  To  effect  each  suc- 
ceeding stage  of  progress  there  must  be  an  increasing  amount  of 
suffering  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  By  a 'priori  reason- 
ing we  might  naturall}'’  expect  that  when  the  earth  had  been  once 
subdued  it  would  remain  a conquered  dependency.  When  the 
trees  had  been  felled  and  the  swamps  drained,  why  should  the 
ground  not  remain  clear  of  noxious  weeds?  and  why  should  the 
Colorado  beetle  and  the  San  Jose  scale  take  the  place  of  the  grass- 
hopper and  the  locust?  If  there  were  no  new  enemies,  the  old 
having  been  exterminated,  the  increase  of  productiveness  under 
the  wise  direction  of  science  would  double  and  quadruple  the  food 
product  of  the  world  for  the  same  amount  of  hand  labor.  And 
the  application  of  mechanical  skill  would  add  still  more  to  the  sus- 
taining power  of  the  soil  and  diminish  the  toil  of  the  cultivator. 
But  such  is  not  the  order  of  Nature.  It  is  rather  that  every  suc- 
ceeding step  of  progress  shall  be  accompanied  by  a like  increase  in 
the  suffering  which  is  the  requisite  for  the  discipline  of  life  under 
all  conditions.  There  can  be  no  increase  in  the  comfort  of  him  who 
dominates  the  earth  without  a corresponding,  or  even  greater, 
increase  in  the  suffering  experienced  by  those  who  must  be  destroyed 
in  order  to  give  room  for  the  expansion  of  man’s  sway  over  Nature. 

Suffering  on  the  part  of  the  mother  who  gives  birth  to  the  child 
is  the  inevitable  condition  of  human  life.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  pains  of  parturition  are  the  most  acute  which  the 
human  frame  can  endure.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  mother  or 
the  child,  sometimes  both,  die  in  the  process  of  birth.  And  after 
the  child  is  ushered  into  open  life  it  is  helpless  to  the  last  degree; 
and  the  mother,  reduced  by  her  gestation  and  exhaustive  labor  of 
childbirth,  requires  special  care.  The  vigilance  which  is  necessary 
to  rear  the  helpless  creature  must  be  constant  for  even  a healthy 
infant.  For  one  that  is  feeble  this  is  increased  many  fold.  And 
no  discoveries  of  science  are  able  to  abridge,  much  less  dispense 
with,  this  labor  and  watchfulness.  Nay,  rather,  the  progress  of 
civilization  seems  to  increa.se  both  the  amount  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  and  the  ailments  which  beset  the  child  during 
its  infancy.  The  labors  of  parturition  become  more  dangerous  and 
acute  with  the  advance  of  luxury.  No  skill  can  obviate,  no  ten- 
derness of  nurture  ameliorate,  but  rather  tends  to  heighten  them. 
No  wealth  which  can  purcha.se  the  services  of  a retinue  of  helpers 
can  secure  a handmaiden  who  can  relieve  her  mistress  of  the  anguish 
of  parturition.  Even  if  the  maid  Bilhah  bear  on  Rachel’s  knees,  the 
36 
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offspring  is  not  that  of  the  mistress.  For  it  is  a fixed  ordinance  of 
nature  that  the  child  cannot  be  born  without  the  real  mother 
enduring  the  pains  of  parturition.  And  though  wealth  may  pro- 
cure nurses,  wet  or  dry,  ad  libitum,  yet  it  cannot  purchase  that 
loving  care  which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  education  of  the  race, 
both  from  the  side  of  the  mother  and  the  child.  If  the  mother 
forsake  her  divinely  appointed  charge  because  it  gives  her  too 
much  care  and  pain  or  shuts  her  off  from  amusements,  the  offspring 
will  become  alienated  from  such  an  unnatural  parent;  and  she 
in  turn  will  have  few  or  none  of  those  feelings  which  elevate  human- 
ity and  make  motherhood  the  grandest  product  of  this  world. 
And  if  to  avoid  the  pain  of  child-bearing  the  lawful  wife  becomes 
in  reality  no  better— rather  worse — than  the  painted  courtesan, 
concealing  the  gratification  of  the  same  kind  of  lust  which  domi- 
nates her  fallen  sister  while  escaping  the  disgrace  of  open  shame,  yet 
she  will  carry  in  her  bones  the  effect  of  her  scandalous  crimes.  For 
new  diseases,  or  the  aggravation  of  old  ones,  arise  when  imlawful 
means  are  resorted  to  for  abridging  the  number  of  offspring  or 
escaping  the  care  of  those  allowed  to  be  born.  Moreover,  in  the 
deterioration  of  the  race  through  the  multiplication  of  inferior 
strains  of  blood  we  find  that  nature  takes  full  vengeance  for  the 
infraction  of  her  sacred  and  far-reaching  laws.  Hence,  as  no  dis- 
coveries of  science  or  emollients  of  luxury  can  dispense  with  the 
pains  of  child-bearing  and  the  care  attendant  on  the  rearing  of 
offspring,  any  attempt  to  escape  these  burdens  of  humanity  will 
only  add  to  their  weight,  and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  those  who  refuse 
to  sustain  their  share  of  divinely  appointed  suffering. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  one  person  must  suffer  for  another. 
Man  is  intended  for  society,  for  a community  of  labor,  interests  and 
happiness.  No  man  lives  exclusively  to  himself,  or  can  die  without 
having  some  effect  on  his  surroundings.  The  ordinances  of  nature 
set  the  solitary  in  families,  and  these  should  cooperate  both  in  the 
household  and  the  community  for  mutual  help.  If  each  did  his 
part  the  labor  of  all  would  be  light.  But  this,  mifortunately,  is  not 
the  case.  Only  a few  persons  in  any  community  do  their  share  of 
the  work  ; and  the.se  few  do  far  mcwe  than  their  share.  This 
may  be  seen  in  many  households  where  the  parents  make  slaves  of 
themselves  for  their  children,  or  where  one  or  more  of  the  children 
do  all  of  the  work  and  the  others  reap  the  benefits.  But  this  be- 
comes still  more  conspicuous  in  society.  Here  the  working  bees 
are  few,  the  drones  many.  It  is  astonishing,  to  those  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  subject,  how  many  idlers  and  such  as  live  by 
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crooked  ways  there  are  in  the  best-regulated  communities  and 
states — professional  beggars  of  every  grade,  from  the  dirty  tramp, 
the  laufer,  up  to  the  accomplished  swindler  who  does  you  the  favor 
of  relieving  you  of  your  hard-earned  dollars  by  a shrewdly  concocted 
story.  We  have  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  the  victim  of  a great  fire 
— the  pleas  are  myriad — who  all  live  from'  the  sweat  of  another 
man’s  brow.  These  constitute  a burden,  an  excrescence  on  the 
body  politic  which  the  mmst  skillful  legislator  cannot  eradicate  or 
even  relieve.  For  Pauperism  outruns  the  progress  of  Poor  Laws. 
Nay,  the  relief  seems  rather  to  exascerbate  than  cure  the  disease. 
There  is  a double  suffering  here.  The  hard-working  and  the  thrifty 
are  burdened  for  the  support  of  the  idle  and  improvident;  while 
these  are  degraded  by  depending  on  the  relief  which  is  doled  out 
to  them.  The  one  grows  weary  under  the  weight  of  enforced 
charity,  and  the  other  discontented  and  imperious  as  he  tries  to 
collect  the  debt  for  a living  which  he  charges  against  the  world. 
The  increase  of  this  pauperism  and  the  reckless  spirit  of  anarchy 
grow  as  the  disproportion  between  the  rich  and  poor  becomes  more 
conspicuous  in  old  communities.  The  most  skillful  in  statecraft 
and  social  science  touching  the  requirements  of  progressive  civiliza- 
tion not  only  fail  to  meet  the  old  conditions  growing  out  of  idleness 
and  vice,  but  their  very  efforts  at  relief  seem  to  superinduce  new 
elements  still  more  dangerous  and  pervading.  So  the  truth  be- 
comes clearer  to  the  careful  student  of  society  that  no  legislation 
or  purely  humanitarian  schemes  can  cope,  or  even  keep  pace,  with 
the  evils  which  become  inveterate,  and  are  constantly  reinforced  by 
new  elements  as  communities  grow  opulent.  The  philanthropic 
legislator  corroborates  from  his  view  the  declaration  of  Revelation, 
that  “the  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,”  and  therefore  the  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  must  continue  to  suffer  vicariously  for  the  idle 
and  worthless.  But  where  the  latter  are  reclaimed  and  the  former 
disciplined  by  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  law  of  vicarious  suffering 
bears  its  proper  fruit. 

There  is  a still  more  grievous  suffering  which  must  be  endured 
by  all  well-organized  communities.  These  must  be  taxed  in  order 
to  care  for  the  criminal  classes.  For  it  will  not  do  to  allow  trans- 
gressors to  run  at  large.  They  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  thwarted 
in  their  work,  and  where  they  have  done  violence  to  society  they 
must  be  arrested  and  pimished.  This  can  be  effected  only  at  great 
cost  in  penal  establishments,  which  are  in  response  to  a call  for 
protection  made  by  those  who  lead  upright  lives.  A very  large  part 
of  each  community,  especially  in  cities,  must  be  taken  for  guardians 
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of  the  peace.  To  these  must  be  added  the  costly  apparatus  of 
courts — judges,  jurors  and  lawyers — all  rendered  necessary  because 
so  many  people  are  determined  to  escape  their  share  of  duty,  and 
thus  in  one  way  or  another  compel  the  industrious  and  virtuous  to 
expend  their  earnings  for  care  and  maintenance,  the  punishment  and 
reformation  of  the  criminal  classes.  There  is  also  the  further  ele- 
ment of  suffering  forced  upon  the  better  portion  of  society  in  taking 
care  of  those  waifs  who  are  cast  upon  public  charity  because  the 
punishment  or  vicious  life  of  the  parent  leaves  no  natural  protector. 
Rousseau  and  his  equally  beastly  wife  multiplied  their  image  a 
dozen  times,  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  born  to  the  foundling  hos- 
pital. This  is  a type  of  a countless  host  of  vermin  on  the  body 
politic.  Societies  for  the  care  and  support  of  orphan  children,  and 
such  as  are  doubly  bereft  by  having  worthless  parents  still  alive; 
retreats  for  the  feeble-minded,  which  to  a large  extent  come  from 
vicious  classes,  and  all  humanitarian  institutions,  are  proofs  that 
vicarious  suffering  obtains  in  well-organized  society.  Nay,  the 
better  organized  society  may  be,  the  larger  is  the  expenditure  of  the 
earnings  of  those  who  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  industry. 
The  vicious  and  thriftless  propagate  themselves  with  marvelous 
fecundity;  and  though  sin  causes  each  individual  to  ruin  himself 
before  he  has  reached  half  his  days,  yet  the  class  seems  to  have  an 
endless  life.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  there  was  one  vicious 
woman  in  our  country,  the  mother  of  a family,  who  all,  like  herself, 
became  criminals,  multiplied  their  descendants  into  thousands, 
and  have  cost  our  country  many  millions  of  dollars  in  watching, 
trying  and  punishing,  with  no  prospect  of  the  process  ever  ending. 
This  is  an  enforced  suffering  to  which  the  individual  and  society 
are  compelled  to  submit.  It  may  pass  gradually  over  into  active 
benevolence,  and  so,  by  becoming  voluntary,  get  to  be  a discipline 
for  the  higher  virtues.  No  doubt  a duty  when  performed  with 
reflection  may  eventually  become  a means  of  culture,  however 
irksome  at  the  first.  Nevertheless,  the  laws  relating  to  public 
morality  and  systematic  relief  or  charity,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
be  given,  belong  rather  to  the  ordinances  of  nature.  And  as  such 
they  are  a proof  that  the  government  of  the  world  is  constituted  on 
this  principle,  even  where  the  subjects  of  it,  while  sentient  moral 
beings,  are  from  their  side  actuated  chiefly  by  a sense  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

We  have  seen  how  the  mother  suffers  physically  in  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  the  parents  and  friends  in  the  nurture  and  discipline 
of  the  youth  in  successive  stages  of  his  growth.  But  there  is  a 
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vicarious  suffering  of  a higher  grade  than  this.  It  consists  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  pain  of  the  child  when  diseased,  and  especially  when 
neither  love  nor  skill  can  devise  a healing  remedy.  This  same 
feeling  is  exercised,  though  in  a less  degree,  toward  sufferers,  no 
matter  what  remove  they  may  be  from  him  who  counts  all  the 
world  his  neighbor.*  It  has  been  said  by  Hobbes  (who  is  so  tren- 
chantly refuted  by  Bishop  Butler  in  his  sermons)  that  Pity  or  Com- 
passion arises  simply  from  selfishness,  or  a fear  that  we  will  be  in 
the  same  condition.  This  is  proved  to  be  false,  and  absurdly 
so,  by  all  such  instances  as  when  persons  go  out  of  their  way  to 
find  cases  of  suffering  that  they  may  relieve  it.  When  Elizabeth 
Fry  went  to  Newgate  to  better  the  condition  of  the  filthy  prisoners, 
and  after  she  had  cleansed  that  noisome  place,  extended  her  efforts 
to  the  prisons  of  Russia,  she  had  no  fear  that  either  she  or  any  of 
her  family  would  be  crowded  into  those  Black  Holes.  When 
Florence  Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea  to  purify  the  disease- 
breeding camps,  she  did  not  fear  that  she  would  become  a sick 
soldier  and  be  sent  to  one  of  Raglan’s  wretched  hospitals.  And 
when  Helen  Gould  leaves  her  palatial  residence  at  Tarrytown  or 
Fifth  avenue  and  goes  to  a despised  institution  for  a down-trodden 
race  in  a distant  State,  she  never  expected  to  change  her  complexion 
and  become  a student  at  Berea  College.  Hobbes  never  appeared  in 
a more  absurd  light  than  when  he  tried  to  make  the  facts  of  human 
nature  bend  to  his  selfish  theory  of  compassion.  There  is  an  unsel- 
fish spontaneous  compassion,  which  seeks  to  express  itself  through 
exertions  for  relieving  those  who  are  degraded  and  therefore  need 
elevation,  or  who  are  suffering  from  any  cause  material  or  spiritual 
and  need  relief.  The  missionary  leaves  home,  friends  and  the  con- 
veniences of  civilized  life.  Livingston  wore  out  his  body  in  toils, 
watchings  and  privations  to  open  up  the  Dark  Continent  to  civili- 
zation and  destroy  the  Slave  Trade.  Those  who  offer  up  their  lives 
in  the  cause  of  patriotism  suffer  vicariously.  Nothing  of  this  world’s 
goods  can  compensate  the  private  soldier,  who  from  a sweet  and 
cultured  home,  from  kindred  which  love  him,  departs  to  see  them 
no  more.  Our  country  atoned  vicariously  in  one  generation,  pour- 
ing out  a treasure  equal  to  that  which  had  been  extorted  from  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  bond-servant  during  centuries  of  oppression. 
And  that  great  man,  the  grandest  production  of  this  country  or 
of  the  world  in  his  age,  rendered  up  the  last  sacrifice  that  wicked- 
ness could  wrest  from  him  at  the  moment  of  merciful  victory. 
There  is  no  question  in  such  cases  that  the  suffering  is  unselfish  and 
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genuine.  It  has  passed  far  beyond  the  stage  of  necessary  and 
mechanical;  is  endured  consciously;  and  is  no  longer  a mere  bodily 
feeling.  All  the  higher  species  of  suffering  are  mental,  and  there- 
fore supreme  both  in  kind  and  degree.  That  they  are  supreme  in 
kind  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the}"^  can  conquer  all  bodily  sensations 
and  make  them  subservient  to  their  own  purposes.  They  can 
subsidize  every  energy  of  body  and  soul  and  show  an  entire  for- 
getfulness of  self.  The  mother  can  watch  by  the  suffering  child 
for  forty  days  and  nights,  eating  well-nigh  nothing,  and  sleeping  less 
than  two  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  sustained  by  the  tremendous 
energy  of  compassion  for  her  stricken  boy.  Doubtless  in  such 
cases  the  watcher  endures  as  much  pain  as  the  prostrate  sufferer, 
because  the  distress  felt  is  largely  of  the  spirit,  while  her  child  is 
racked  with  pain  only  in  the  diseased  body.  This  ability  to  feel  for 
another,  of  taking  his  place  in  all  the  exigencies  of  life,  is  the  fovmda- 
tion  bf  man’s  control  over  his  fellow.  He  can  show  this  sympathy 
possibly  by  successful  acting,  but  however  shown,  whether  by  the 
genuine  simplicity  of  nature  or  the  highest  reach  of  the  histrionic  art, 
has  the  secret  of  control.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that  as  soon  as 
we  come  into  harmonious  action  with  “ the  deep  pulsations  of  the 
world”  we  can  move  that  world;  even  as  we  can  make  the  firmest 
objects  on  the  face  of  the  earth  vibrate  when  our  weak  force  is 
brought  in  unison  with  their  hidden  vibratory  movement.  And 
therefore  man  shows  the  hidings  of  the  Divine  power  when  he  can 
regulate  his  own  heart  beating  by  those  of  his  fellow-men  so 
accurately  that  they  have  become  one  because  they  keep  the  same 
time.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  earthly  sympathy 
and  suffering,  but  it  comes  short  of  that  which  unites  man  directly 
with  the  spirit  of  his  Creator.  The  suffering  which  comes  from  bodily 
pain  merely,  when  there  is  no  ingredient  of  wrongdoing  in  causing  it, 
may  be  severe.  It  may  wear  out  the  body,  either  of  him  who  is  the 
subject  or  of  him  that  tries  to  relieve  it.  Yet  this,  while  it  breaks 
down  and  wastes  away  the  body,  leaves  the  spirit  whole.  Such 
suffering  has  not  done  its  utmost;  it  has  not  entered  into  the 
deepest  springs  of  the  soul;  it  may  have  wrung  tears  from  the  eyes, 
but  not  from  the  heart. 

But  there  comes  the  union  of  the  human  with  the  Divine  and 
causes  a suffering  which,  while  the  culmination  of  all  others,  or 
rather  above  them  all  combined,  is  derived  from  a sense  of  the 
enormity  of  sin  as  the  rebellion  against  a holy  and  merciful  God. 
The  mother  experiences  throes  that  may  take  her  life,  yet  in  the 
anguish  of  death  may  look  joyfully  on  the  fruit  of  her  passion  and 
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say:  “Thou  art  the  son  of  my  Right  Hand.”  She  can  die  calmly 
saying:  “I  have  gotten  a man  from  the  Lord.”  But  the  depths 
of  her  capacity  for  suffering  have  not  yet  been  sounded.  She  can 
die  calmly  in  giving  birth  to  her  child,  or  she  can  live  in  sleepless 
vigilance  in  watching  over  its  cradle.  But  when  her  boy  goes 
forth  and  commits  wrong,  when  his  soul,  that  came  clean  from  the 
Maker’s  breath  to  animate  the  body  which  her  maternal  pains 
furnished  for  its  habitation,  is  contaminated  by  sin,  she  feels  a new 
pang.  We  watch  with  Rizpah  from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until 
waters  drop  upon  the  bodies  of  her  sons  as  they  hung  on  the  gib- 
bet, and  the  world  will  weep  with  her  till  God  shall  wipe  all  tears 
from  all  faces.  Yet  there  was  no  sin  committed  save  in  the  cruelty 
of  the  political  reasons  which  called  for  the  innocent  lives  of  the 
sons  of  Saul. 

But  when  the  parent  sees  that  child  upon  whom  so  much  love  has 
been  lavished,  in  whom  so  many  hopes  are  centred,  by  whose  powers 
the  world,  which  is  constantly  calling  so  loudly  for  help,  could  be 
aided,  going  recklessly  astray,  and  by  crimes  bringing  disgrace  and 
ruin  upon  himself,  then  it  is  that  the  fountains  of  the  heart’s  great- 
est depths  are  broken  up.  Then  it  is  that  we  hear,  as  never  before, 
the  wail  of  anguish.  When  David  cries  out  in  agony  of  spirit: 
“ Oh,  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I had  died  for  thee,  my 
son,  my  son!”  we  forget  his  needless  cruelty  to  Rizpah  as  we  wit- 
ness his  infinitely  greater  agony  over  the  wayward  son  who  would 
gladly  have  imbued  his  hands  in  his  father’s  blood.  Yet  after 
every  species  of  kindness  had  been  despised,  when  pardon  for  every 
sort  and  degree  of  offense  in  conspiring  against  the  throne  had  been 
spurned,  the  ingrate  is  still  forgiven!  AVe  understand  David’s 
feeling  completely,  for  we  know  that  a parent  would  not  only  endure 
every  pang  of  bodily  suffering,  every  species  of  disgrace  in  this  life, 
to  spare  his  child;  but  if  the  alternative  were  allowed,  would  con- 
sent to  be  driven  from  the  presence  of  God  forever  that  his  offspring 
might  be  gathered  with  the  blessed.  There  is  the  culmination  of  all 
sacrifice  among  men,  and  it  is  the  type  of  the  Divine,  for  Christ 
descended  into  hell  that  He  might  raise  us  to  Heaven. 

Thus  voluntary  suffering  of  one  person  for  another,  instead  of 
being  unnatural,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  very  order  of  nature  in 
its  profoundest  conception  and  clearest  enunciation.  Hence  the 
cross  of  Christ,  which  is  the  complete  realization  of  Vicarious  Suffer- 
ing, is  also  the  light  which  illuminates  the  moral  government  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  here  that  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  opposition 
of  human  reason  and  incur  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  heart. 
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The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  after  the  world  has  become 
perverted  and  at  enmity  against  God,  selfishness  is  the  controlling 
principle  in  all  sentient  nature.  This  fact  is  set  forth  with  the 
utmost  clearness  and  with  drastic  energy  by  Schopenhauer.  In  his 
Die  Welt  as  Wille  und  Vorstelliing  we  have  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  wisdom  that  man  has  reached  from  a purely  selfish  view 
of  the  world.  But  we  can  at  once  see  that  this  pride  of  human 
reason  reverses  the  order  of  nature.  It  divorces  what  God  has 
joined  together.  It  individualizes  each  element  and  represents  it 
as  acting  only  for  itself.  But  on  this  theory  we  would  have  the 
logical  absurdity  of  each  individual  thing  separating  itself  from 
every  other,  so  far  as  its  own  action  is  concerned,  and  uniting  itself 
to  all  others,  so  far,  and  thus  far  only,  as  to  make  them  tributary 
to  its  will.  Xot  only  is  the  logical  absurdity  of  this  theory  striking, 
but  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  its  advocates  are  so  blinded 
that  they  cannot  see  it.  In  the  case  of  a watch,  if  the  middle  cog 
should  claim  the  right  to  make  all  the  system  from  the  spring  for- 
ward to  itself  work  for  it,  and  all  the  remaining  machinery  out  to 
the  second  hand  work  without  its  help,  and  yet  by  reverse  action 
cooperate  with  that  which  hitherto  worked  excluavely  for  only  the 
one,  we  would  have  a real  and  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
selfish  system  of  Hobbes.  As  he  is  a materialist  no  objection 
should  be  made  to  an  illustration  taken  from  the  only  sphere  he 
recognizes.  The  realization  of  the  individual  will  is  a mon- 
strosity in  itself,  and  pessimistic  in  its  effects.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  expected  when  the  man  thinks  himself  able  to  reverse 
the  ordinances  of  nature.  It  shows  a perverted  intellect,  and 
is  an  evidence  of  insanity.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  many  of 
those  who  have  advocated  the  selfish  system  have  been  men  of 
broad  intellects  and  great  sagacity.  This  is  true  yet  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  they  were  insane  on  the  matter  in 
question.  Such  is  a common  experience  with  the  insane.  Few 
are  mad  on  every  topic  of  thought;  and  like  those  who  have  lost 
one  of  their  bodily  senses,  they  become  preternaturally  acute  in 
what  remains.  It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  account  for  the 
insanity  of  those  who  advocate  the  selfish  system,  but  to  demon- 
strate its  falsity. 

There  can  be  no  such  instance  as  an  individual  person  or  thing 
existing  or  acting  exclusively  for  itself.  This  becomes  more  con- 
spicuous as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  most  of  all  when  we 
arrive  at  the  human  race.  For  surely  the  individual  could  not  exist 
were  there  not  a mother  to  bear  and  nurture  him;  and  he  in  turn 
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must  perform  his  function  as  a father  to  beget  a successor.  And 
yet  when  we  consider  the  selfish  system  of  Lucretius  or  Hobbes  we 
are  forced  to  imagine,  as  a necessary  condition  for  it,  that  a man 
should  beget  himself  without  any  mother,  even  without  any  pre- 
existent material,  whether  egg  or  matrix,  sperm  or  protoplasm; 
that  he  should  pass  through  the  world  independent  of  everything, 
so  far  as  contributing  any  of  his  own  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the 
other  members  of  his  order;  while  they  should  be  literally  falling 
over  each  other  to  serve  him!  Of  course  this  is  impossible,  so  far 
as  he  is  a recipient.  For  he  is  dependent  upon  others  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  existence  on  earth.  He  is  utterly  help- 
less when  ushered  into  the  world,  and  must  remain  so  for  a long 
period.  And  when  in  the  fullness  of  his  strength,  though  he  may 
feel  that  he  is  self-sufficient,  yet  he  could  scarcely  live  a day  without 
the  aid,  direct  or  indirect,  derived  from  others.  Even  Selkirk  on 
his  island  or  the  eremite  in  his  mountain  cave  must  depend  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  for  his  sustenance,  and  the  skill  he  has  acquired 
from  others  in  adapting  what  surrounds  him  to  his  uses.  And 
though  he  should  die  alone,  with  no  loving  hand  to  close  his  eyes, 
yet  the  forces  of  nature,  which  cause  the  system  to  collapse  as  a 
precursor  to  its  dissolution,  would  perform  this  office  for  him,  even 
as  the  weariness  of  the  day  causes  the  lids  to  close  for  the  repose  of 
the  night.  Hence  in  the  antecedent  preparation  for  the  birth  of 
each  individual,  in  his  necessary  dependence  on  other  persons  or 
things  so  long  as  he  has  a personality  to  be  sustained,  we  see  the 
truth  illustrated  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself. 

But  the  perversion  of  man’s  nature  leads  him  to  desire  that  all 
things  be  subservient  to  his  welfare,  and  he  in  turn  do  as  little  as 
possible  for  the  good  of  others.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  truth; 
and  whether  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  a lapsus  by  which 
all  nature  has  become  perverted,  or  this  occurred  with  man  alone, 
selfishness  has  undoubtedly  become  the  controlling  principle.  For 
each  person,  from  the  earliest  dawnings  of  bodily  or  mental  force, 
seems  intent  on  grasping  everything  for  himself.  There  may  be 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  assertion,  but  these  exceptions  only 
prove  that  the  rule  is  practically  universal,  so  far  as  the  purpose 
of  the  individual  is  concerned.  Of  course  as  he  is  per  force  a mem- 
ber of  a system,  both  as  to  his  body  and  mind,  he  is  under  a neces- 
sary constraint  to  minister  in  some  degree  to  the  advantages  of 
others.  But  his  chief  study  seems  to  be  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  any  one  else,  and  compel  all  others  to  furnish  as  much  as  can 
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be  wrested  from  them  for  his  behoof.  However,  he  soon  finds  that 
he  must  disguise  this  disposition  as  much  as  possible.  For  he  needs 
the  constant  cooperation  of  all  about  him,  including  those  more 
remote  in  proportion  to  the  influence  he  wields.  But  if  he  pro- 
claimed selfishness,  pure  and  unmixed,  as  his  rule  of  conduct,  he 
would  make  himself  such  a repulsive  element  that  every  one  would 
flee  at  his  approach.  Hence  he  must  constantly  employ  finesse  to 
accomplish  his  purposes,  which  necessity  is  a drastic  proof  that 
the  selfish  system  is  false.  He  must  profess  to  be  helpful  to  others 
in  order  to  receive  their  coveted  help,  for  why  should  they  give  of 
their  energies  to  one  who  has  nothing  to  contribute  in  turn,  either 
to  them  or  to  the  common  stock?  Hence  the  most  practiced  cheats 
and  impostors,  whose  purpose  is  pure  selfishness,  come  imder  a 
plausible  exterior,  professing  entire  devotion  to  the  interests  of  those 
they  intend  to  despoil.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  hypocrisy  testi- 
fies to  the  truth  of  the  virtues  it  simulates;  and  the  most  selfish 
man  who  ever  rendered  the  world  tributary  to  his  interests,  was 
enabled  to  succeed  because  he  made  others  believe  that  he  was 
working  in  their  behalf.  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  accede  in  appear- 
ance to  the  principle  which  in  reality  controls,  but  which  he  is  insane 
enough  to  attempt  single-handed  to  reverse.  In  opposition  to  this 
madness  we  are  taught  that  the  order  of  nature  is  service  and 
suffering  for  others,  and  when  this  destiny  is  accepted  and  made 
the  rule  of  life  man  is  brought  back  to  his  reason.  He  has  volun- 
tarily restored  himself  to  his  true  position  in  nature  by  obedience 
to  the  Divine  law.  The  task  of  life  which  requires  all  its  energies 
and  its  constant  watchfulness  to  achieve  is  the  discipline  of  self- 
denial.  This  begins  by  a recognition  of  the  benefits  received,  which 
place  each  one  under  obligation  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  those  in 
touch  with  him.  Is  he  not  the  recipient  of  whatever  he  possesses? 
Has  he  not  received  an  existence  from  God  which  gives  him  a foot- 
hold in  the  world?  Is  he  not  dependent  on  the  pains  and  care  of 
those  who  bore  and  nurtured  him?  Does  he  not  receive  the  con- 
stant benefactions  of  the  powers  of  nature  as  well  as  of  his  fellow- 
men? 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  he  finds  himself  in  a world  where 
others  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance  and  abuse  his  confidence; 
that  he  is  a prey  to  the  sharper  and  the  victim  of  the  powerful. 
Grant  that  this  be  the  fact,  yet  how  do  we  account  for  this  state  of 
things?  Simply  because  the  world  around  him  is  perverted,  is 
attempting  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  each  man  lives 
exclusively  for  himself.  The  world  is  very  evil.*  The  amount  of 
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deception  is  deplorable.  Oppression  tracks  the  earth  with  the 
sweat  and  blood  of  the  laborer,  who  toils  without  reward  that  others 
may  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  and  corruption.  But  the  conditions 
under  which  the  oppressed  groan  are  a proof  that  this  is  not  the 
purpose  of  a loving  Father  who  cares  for  all  His  children  alike,  and 
whose  bounties  are  sufficient  to  fill  the  mouths  and  clothe  the  bodies 
of  all  that  live.  The  order  of  nature  enforces  suffering  as  the  pen- 
alty of  offended  law,  that  atonement  might  be  made  and  the  offense 
might  cease.  The  misery  of  each  one,  as  he  sees  the  source  of  his 
suffering,  should  turn  him  from  the  cause  of  the  disease  to  the  means 
for  its  remedy.  If  self-seeking,  if  the  objectification  of  the  individ- 
ual will,  and  the  attempt  to  appropriate  the  forces  of  nature  and  of 
his  fellow-men  to  his  exclusive  enjoyment,  are  the  principles  on 
which  the  Social  Contract  has  been  founded,  and  which  have  intro- 
duced this  state  of  things  under  which  man  groans,  then  the  reverse 
course  of  action  ought  to  produce  a reversed  condition.  If  Schopen- 
hauer finds  that  pessimism  is  the  principle  obtaining  in  the  world, 
he  also  founds  his  philosophy  on  the  objectification  of  each  one’s 
personality;  beginning  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  and  cul- 
minating in  man.  But  if  the  one  set  of  causes  or  the  fundamental 
principle  of  action  brings  about  this  deplorable  result,  then  the  for- 
mer is  responsible  for  the  latter.  Reverse  the  process  and  we  will 
have  an  opposite  result.  If  the  principle  of  the  world’s  action  is  to 
make  all  suffer  for  us  by  becoming  subject  to  our  will,  and  the  result 
is  that  instead  of  effecting  a condition  of  happiness  it  has  produced 
a world  so  bad  that  it  is  the  part  of  a wise  man  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon 
as  possible  by  suicide — if  the  physician  is  brave  enough  to  take  his 
own  remedy — if  such  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  every  selfish 
philosophy,  and  we  see  it  exemplified  from  Lucretius  to  Baron 
DeHolbach,  it  is  time  to  reverse  the  process  in  toto  and  try  self- 
denial. 

This  principle  of  life  undoubtedly  causes  suffering  to  him  who 
adopts  it.  The  individual  Will  to  Live,  as  Schopenhauer  has  put 
this  theory  more  vigorously  than  any  other  writer,  is  the  leading 
factor  of  our  conduct  from  the  earliest  awakening  of  our  conscious- 
ness. It  is  the  principle  in  perpetual  operation  among  those  who 
complain  that  this  is  a bad  world  and  getting  worse  all  the  time. 
Grant  that  this  is  so,  it  is  thus  because  of  the  unrestrained  preva- 
lence of  a philosophy  whose  basis  is  pure  selfishness.  If  the  system 
is  true,  then  the  pessimistic  state,  which  its  devotees  find,  must  be 
the  outcome  of  the  theory  they  advocate.  There  is  a necessary 
suffering,  as  we  have  seen,  to  each  individual  factor  in  the  move- 
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inent  of  the  world.  It  must  do  its  part.  It  must  labor  in  transmit- 
ting the  energy  it  has  received.  If  little,  then  its  work,  its  toil,  its 
suffering  may  be  but  small  relatively,  though  large  with  reference 
to  itself ; for  the  small  organ  can  do  but  little  without  weariness,  as 
the  slender  wire  can  carry  only  a small  charge  of  electricity  without 
being  consumed  by  the  transmission.  If  the  organ  does  its  work  by 
constraint,  the  labor  will  be  a pain  and  the  duty  an  enforced 
misery.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  with  the  material  organ  which 
shows  its  suffering  by  wearing  out.  It  has  no  power  of  life  or 
volition  to  recuperate  its  own  waste  or  increase  by  discipline. 
There  we  see  an  enforced  suffering;  and  the  unwillingness  is  so 
great  that  it  cannot  endure  without  exliaustion.  The  sentient 
and  responsible  agent  does  not  increase  under  these  conditions, 
because  it  fights  against  duty,  and  thus  expends  its  force  in  a hope- 
less contest.  For  whenever  anything  contends  with  the  Divine 
ordinances  it  works  its  own  destruction.  So  the  sentient  being 
when  it  consciously  strives  against  its  Maker  is  as  a caged  animal, 
which  wastes  its  strength  in  beating  against  the  bars,  until  it  is 
worn  out  and  drops  dead  in  its  place.  Even  so  in  the  case  of  every 
man  who  quarrels  with  his  destiny.  He  may  be  a sour  philosopher 
who  pines  away  with  en\’y'  against  rivals  more  successful.  He  may 
be  surcharged  with  hatred  toward  his  fellow-men  because  they,  in 
obedience  to  the  principles  he  enunciates,  refuse  to  be  the  unpaid 
ministers  to  his  desires.  Or  he  may  be  the  crazy  anarchist  who 
chafes  against  the  laws  which,  to  such  as  render  obedience,  give 
prosperity  and  happiness ; but  to  himself,  who  refuses  to  bear  his 
part  in  the  struggle  of  life,  it  in  turn  refuses  its  blessings.  Thus 
every  instance  in  any  department  of  our  experience  gives  equally 
clear  testimony  against  the  madness  of  pure  selfishness.  This 
lesson  is  hard  to  learn,  but  in  the  application  proves  its  own  truth 
by  its  adaptation  to  our  nature.  This  is  an  a priori  principle,  and  as 
clear  as  any  truth  of  pure  science.  Yet  but  few  who  have  ears  to 
hear  know  how  to  make  the  application  and  admit  the  necessity 
of  a complete  change  in  the  way  we  view  our  destiny,  in  order 
to  tliscover  and  rightly  apply  the  truth.  The  Divine  account 
of  this  is  that  a man  “must  be  born  again  before  he  can 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  In  scientific  speech  the  same  truth 
would  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  whole  temper  and  course 
of  action  must  be  changed  so  that  an  entirely  new  character  is 
formed.  The  reign  of  the  opposite  principle  of  selfishness  makes 
the  world,  which  in  its  constitution  is  adapted  for  happiness, 
to  be  the  abode  of  misery  and  under  the  sway  of  the  powers 
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of  evil.  This  “new  birth/’  the  reversal  of  “the  Will  to  Live,” 
brings  a man  to  himself  again,  and  he  discovers  his  true  bearings 
in  the  voyage  of  life.  He  finds  that  self-aggrandizement  as  a rule 
of  action  can  bring  no  happiness,  because  it  places  him  in  direct 
conflict  with  all  others  who  are  actuated  by  similar  motives.  But 
this  principle,  instead  of  bringing  men  together  for  united  action 
as  members  of  a system,  which  is  unquestionably  the  order  of 
nature,  sets  every  man  against  his  fellow  in  unending  conflict. 
When  he  is  led  to  see  that  he  was  not  made  for  himself  alone,  for 
the  realization  of  the  unit  or  molecule,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  by  sinking  his  own  personality,  he  then  becomes  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability  a factor  for  the  achievement  of  the  destiny 
for  which  all  were  created.  When  he  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself 
he  is  oriented  in  his  true  position,  and  becomes  a citizen  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  scheme  of  Vicarious  Suffering  is  evidently  proleptic  or  antici- 
patory. It  has  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  world  as  the 
abode  of  man,  and  the  condition  to  which  he  would  reduce  himself 
in  exerting  his  freedom  of  will  by  rebelling  against  the  Divine  law. 
Everything  relating  to  morals  and  our  duty  of  obedience  should  be 
viewed  sub  specie  ceternitatis.  Had  man  never  transgressed  the 
law  of  his  being  there  had  been  no  need  of  ^ficarious  Suffering; 
nay,  rather,  of  suffering  at  all.  The  mutual  interaction  of  one  per- 
son or  thing  on  another  might  have  been  made  the  means  of  plea- 
sure and  growth,  instead  of  pain  and  decay.  Where  moral  action  is 
done  and  received  with  the  proper  motive  there  is  always  growth  in 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  actor.  No  pain  of  itself  is  a 
good  thing,  but  it  may  be  necessary  as  a medicine  because  the  moral 
nature  is  diseased  and  must  be  cured.  In  anticipation  of  man’s 
transgression  this  suffering  became  necessary,  and  will  continue 
until  he  is  brought  to  complete  obedience.  Then  all  suffering  will 
cease  because  the  law  of  God  aims  at,  and  will  be  able  to  secure, 
perfect  happiness. 

Self-denial,  then,  if  made  the  governing  principle  of  life,  restores 
man  to  his  true  position  in  nature.  It  brings  him  en  rapport  with 
his  surroundings  as  a factor  in  the  whole  universe.  He  was  not 
made  for  the  narrow’  w’orld  of  his  owm  limited  horizon,  but  for  the 
boundless  extent  of  created  things.  Through  alliance  with  all 
intelligent  creatures,  and  acknowledging  their  common  brother- 
hood through  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  he  w’orks  together  W’ith  them. 
But  he  could  not  learn  this  lesson  by  himself.  Though  the  proofs 
lay  around  him  everywhere  in  nature,  and  he  had  eyes  to  see  and 
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ears  to  hear,  )'et  so  perverted  has  he  made  his  condition  that  he  is 
now  both  blind  and  deaf  to  the  facts.  So  the  law  of  nature  must 
be  reiterated  and  enforced  by  an  immediate  Revelation.  Here 
God  not  only  proclaimed  the  truth  in  words,  but  enforced  it  by  an 
example  wherein  a Divine  Person,  who  could  not  suffer  for  Him- 
self, voluntarily  suffers  for  others  who  are  both  helpless  and  hostile. 
The  truth  that  voluntary  suffering  is  the  highest  exhibition  of 
character,  joining  it  immediately  with  the  Divine  Nature,  is  thus 
reasserted,  and  the  two  Revelations,  the  material  in  external  nature 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  revealed  Word,  thus  coincide  and  corrobo- 
rate each  other.  There  are  many  grades  of  self-denial,  just  as  there 
are  of  vicarious  suffering.  But  while  the  latter  may  be,  and  per- 
haps in  most  instances  is,  involuntary,  the  former  must  always  be 
free  conscious  action,  done  with  a purpose,  and  that  directed  away 
from  the  doer.  In  this  last  respect  it  brings  the  actor  in  most  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  Divine  Nature,  and  is  therefore  the 
highest  exercise  of  spiritual  activity  possible  for  a finite  creature. 
But  this  kind  of  suffering  also  has  its  different  grades.  The  lowest 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  pecuniary  business.  In  the 
rude  stage  of  society  transactions  are  made  by  barter,  and  with 
immediate  payment  or  exchange  of  goods.  Such  a system  of  busi- 
ness could  suffice  only  for  the  merest  necessities  of  trade.  Instead 
of  barter,  where  there  is  an  actual  exchange  by  the  contracting  par- 
ties, metallic  tokens  were  introduced  representing  values.  This 
would  facilitate  trade,  but  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  extensive 
or  rapid  transactions  because  of  the  difficulty  of  weighing  or  count- 
ing large  amounts.  Increased  business  called  for  a more  convenient 
medium  of  circulation,  and  bits  of  paper  containing  promi.ses  to 
pay  must  take  the  place  of  metallic  values.  While  these  written 
promises  would,  in  convenience,  supersede  every  other  method,  they 
involve  an  element  of  uncertainty.  For  they  represent,  but  really 
are  not,  values.  Here  arises  the  necessity  of  trust,  which  accepts 
the  token  that  has  no  value  for  the  medium  of  exchange  which 
has,  and  introduces  the  principle  of  surety.  The  piece  of  paper  may 
have  the  emblem  of  the  State,  of  the  corporation,  or  the  sign 
manual  of  a single  person,  and  these  assume  the  responsibility  of 
payment.  But  this  principle  may  be  extended  in  application. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  trust  of  some  sort  is  the  basis  of  trade  in 
all  advanced  stages  of  civilization.  But  trust  involves  the  neces- 
sity of  some  equivalent,  so  that  there  may  be  a certainty  that  the 
creditor  .shall  not  lo.se  his  value.  Hence  when  the  principal  does 
not  him.self  possess  sufficient  means,  he  relies  upon  his  friend  who.se 
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means  are  greater  to  make  good  his  deficit  or  credit.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  surety  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  indispensable 
factors  in  finance.  But  the  need  of  surety  points  to  the  insufficiency 
of  the  principal  in  the  transaction,  and  the  liability  that  through 
his  failure  the  security  shall  have  to  pay  the  debt.  This,  the  real 
significance  of  security,  is  often  exemplified  in  fact,  and  is  a peril 
to  the  obliging  friend.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  equal  danger 
to  the  thoughtless  financier  who  is  encouraged  to  speculate,  or 
the  careless  friend  who  interposes  to  help  his  fellow.  Yet  the  law' 
in  all  civilized  communities  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  when 
trade  has  progressed  beyond  simple  barter,  recognizes  it  as  a bind- 
ing obligation  that  the  surety  shall  make  good  the  debt  whenever 
the  principal  fails.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  in  this,  as  in  all 
financial  transactions,  that  the  surety  be  voluntarily  assumed,  and 
with  such  light  on  the  facts  involved  that  there  can  be  no  deception. 

The  usage  w'hich  holds  in  the  higher  grades  of  finance  finds 
its  counterpart  in  the  relations  of  man  m civil  society.  It  is  the 
characteristic  of  advanced  culture  and  virtue  to  be  sympathetic 
with  those  who  are  in  distress.  To  sympathize  is  to  suffer  with, 
that  is,  to  take  part  in,  the  distresses  of  another.  But  the  temper 
which  w'ould  induce  one  “to  suffer  w'ith”  another  will  lead  to  the 
“.suffering  for”  him,  i.e.,  to  suffer  in  his  place,  or  vicariously. 
Why  does  one  wash  to  suffer  for  another?  Either  pity  or  love  is 
so  strong  that  it  induces  the  friend  to  be  willing  to  take  another’s 
place  and  endure  for  him  in  order  that  he  may  e.scape.  The  charac- 
ter of  man  is  graded  by  his  generosity,  his  freedom  from  selfishness, 
and  therefore  his  altruism.  He  who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  him- 
self will  not  care  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  therefore  will 
make  no  effort  to  relieve  them.  But  self-denial  teaches  a better 
way.  The  love  w'hich  before  was  concentrated  upon  self,  and  there- 
fore unproductive,  has  been  scattered  and  by  the  dispersion  has, 
according  to  natural  growth,  increa.sed  both  in  volume  and 
intensity. 

There  is  not  merely  a difference  in  degree  between  self-denial 
or  altruism  toward  fellow-men  and  vicarious  atonement  to  Divine 
Justice.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  one  who  is  himself 
guilty  and  in  need  of  atonement  could  be  able  to  make  satisfaction 
for  his  own  sins,  either  by  subsequent  devotion  to  duty  or  by  suffer- 
ing the  penalty  for  misdeeds.  And  if  not  for  himself,  still  less  for 
another.  One  who  is  entirely  free  from  fault  in  his  own  person 
is  necessary  if  atonement  be  made.  Yet  the  law  does  recognize 
atonement,  reparation  made  by  one  man  for  sins  committed  by 
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another.  It  is  certain  that  none  but  the  Being  against  whom  the 
offense  was  committed  can  take  away  either  the  moral  guilt  or  the 
deserved  punishment  for  offenses.  Yet  here  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween pain  through  suffering  for  another  and  assumption  of  guilt 
is  too  narrow  to  become  visible  to  the  human  eye.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  multitudes  are  willing  to  assume  the  place  of  the 
guilty  and  endure  the  penalty.  One  person  may  be  willing  to  die 
for  another,  of  which  fact  we  have  numerous  examples  throughout 
all  history.  The  laws  of  many  nations  have  accepted  this  as  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  law.  Not  merely  a man’s  relatives,  but 
other  friends  have  voluntarily  taken  the  place  of  the  offender,  have 
assumed  his  penalty  and  allowed  him  to  escape  responsibility  for 
the  action.  Greek  tragedy,  which  contains  the  loftiest  uninspired 
conception  of  Divine  and  human  justice  in  their  interaction,  is 
founded  largely  on  this  principle. 

While  the  culmination  of  self-denial  cannot  of  itself  be  considered 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  j'^et  it  is  so  much  akin  to  that  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Divine  plan  as  the  order  of  nature  that  the  two 
testify  to  each  other.  This  is  the  way  in  which  all  truth  is  certified 
to  us.  It  might  be  true  in  itself  yet  never  touch  the  sphere  of  our 
being,  and  therefore  could  not  be  comprehended.  But  the  Reve- 
lation from  God  in  the  Word  meeting  with  a coimterpart  in  nature, 
the  two  show  that  they  have  the  same  source,  and  are  intended  to 
effect  the  same  purpose.  It  is  a mistaken  notion  that  there  can 
be  any  controversy  between  the  truth  of  nature,  the  object  of  pure 
science,  and  the  Revelation  made  to  man  for  his  guidance  in  this 
life.  For  all  truth  is  one,  in  concord  with  itself,  however  various 
its  applications  may  be  in  its  inconceivable  variety  and  richness. 
The  special  truth  of  vicarious  suffering  is  of  such  wide  application 
that  it  appears  to  permeate,  as  we  have  seen,  every  department  of 
thought,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  all  action  either  by  the  individual 
or  in  civil  life.  But  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  Atonement  it 
becomes  specialized  and  applicable  to  that  suffering  only  which 
is  undergone  by  the  One  who  established  the  law  that  is  satisfied 
by  it  as  a ransom.  For  only  the  Sovereign  Power  which  created  a 
law  can  change  or  abrogate  it.  But  this  Power  may  delegate  His 
authority  to  another,  or  extend  the  interpretation  of  the  law  so  as 
to  embrace  under  it  what  by  strict  construction  is  excluded.  The 
highest  phase  of  vicarious  suffering  is  where  the  penalty  is  volun- 
tarily assumed  and  borne  by  one  who  has  not  committed  the  offense. 
And  if  the  Supreme  Power  so  choose  He  can  make  this  the  type  of 
all  suffering,  and  thus  correspond  to  the  order  of  nature.  But  we 
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must  remember  that  the  economy^  of  this  world  is  disciplinary 
and  preparatory  for  a higher  state  of  existence.  Here  man,  the 
culmination  of  the  material  works  of  nature,  possesses  factors 
not  found  in  the  grades  beneath  him:  certainly  not  in  degree, 
though  it  may  be  in  kind.  The  prime  condition  of  an  atonement 
is  that  it  be  voluntary.  If  it  were  constrained  there  would  be  a 
double  wrong.  For  he  who  is  compelled  to  suffer  contrary  to  his 
will,  and  for  a crime  of  which  he  is  not  guilty,  would  experience  the 
intensest  degree  of  injustice;  and  he  who  inflicted  such  punishment 
would  be  culpable  of  the  most  outrageous  wrong.  The  atoning 
suffering  to  be  valid  must  be  purely  voluntary,  and  undertaken  by 
one  who  has  the  right  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Yet  no  man  has  the 
right  to  give  his  life  for  an  unworthy  cause;  and  hence,  however 
commendable  the  spirit  of  altruism  be  in  itself,  it  may  be  carried  to 
the  extent  of  folly  or  madness.  But  if  the  object  be  worthy  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  application.  In  the  relations  among  men  we  dis- 
cover that  they  are  so  closely  bound  together  that  the  benefit  or 
harm  of  the  one  affects,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  removal, 
every  other  in  the  world.  Just  as  in  material  things  each  mole- 
cule attracts  every  other,  and  every  impulse  which  is  made  upon  one 
atom  is  conveyed  to  all  the  rest,  so  the  force  of  self-denial  exhibited 
by  the  feeblest  instrumentality  affects  the  whole  moral  universe. 
Self-denial  shows  its  power  first  on  those  of  our  own  household, 
or  those  whom  nature  has  made  our  dependents  and  appointed 
us  the  guardians.  In  narrow  characters  it  may  never,  though 
genuine,  extend  further.  But  where  the  heart  is  enlarged,  where 
the  intellect  is  clarified,  there  is  a wider  range  of  spiritual  vision; 
and  the  keenness  of  sight  increases  until  the  whole  world  is  recog- 
nized as  our  neighbor,  and  all  the  sons  of  misery  are  our  brethren. 
This  is  the  experience  of  those  grand  natures  which  the  spirit  of 
Christ  has  filled.  As  the  Saviour  of  the  world  acknowledged  all 
men  to  be  His  brethren,  which  was  the  fact,  and  loved  His  enemies 
with  the  same  devotion  which  knit  Him  to  His  immediate  friends, 
even  so  those  who  partake  of  his  spirit  do,  according  to  their  moral 
capacity,  exhibit  a willingness  to  become  a sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  world.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  them,  and  they  are  ready 
to  do  or  become  anything — even  nothing,  in  the  estimation  of  men — 
to  endure  all  that  this  world  can  wring  from  them  of  toil  or  suffering, 
if  by  any  possibility  they  can  lead  others  out  of  the  mi.sery  in  which 
they  are  sunk  by  transgression.  This  feeling  has  no  limit.  It  has 
brought  the  martyr  to  the  stake;  it  has  camsetl  the  missionary 
to  abandon  what  was  dearest  and  sweetest  in  life,  take  up  his  abode 
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among  the  degraded  heathen,  labor,  suffer  and  die  forgotten  of 
the  world,  if  by  any  means  he  might  elevate  and  save  those  ready 
to  perish.  So  it  has  nerved  the  delicate  woman  to  leave  her  elegant 
home  to  seek  the  filthy  hovels  of  those  whom  vice  has  degraded 
below  the  brute;  to  visit  the  prison  where  vice  has  matured  its 
autumnal  fruits;  to  effect,  if  possible,  some  amelioration  of  that 
condition  which  is  self-inflicted,  but  from  which  the  sufferers  never 
will  of  themselves  arise.  All  this  is  a species  of  Vicarious  Suffering 
which  is  inspired  by  the  principle,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
action  of  the  Divine  Original  which  gives  explanation  of  the  order 
of  nature.  Each  devotee  is  by  every  act  of  unselfishness,  by  every 
pang  of  suffering,  brought  closer  to  the  Divine  Pattern,  even  Him 
who  “ came  not  to  be  ministered  imto  but  to  minister,  and  give 
his  life  a ransom  for  many.” 

Vicarious  Suffering,  then,  instead  of  being  unreasonable  in  itself, 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  making  God  a tyrant  in  exact- 
ing the  pimishment  from  His  innocent  Son  which  is  due  to  man  the 
culprit,  is  the  exemplar  of  the  highest  virtue.  It  is  the  goal  which 
every  noble  spirit  that  has  ever  blest  the  world  by  its  presence  is 
aiming  to  reach.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  nature’s  grandest  ordi- 
nances. Where  the  natural  law  is  paramount,  as  in  material  things, 
this  is  the  mode  of  action.  Among  the  most  elevated  and  cultured, 
who  best  illustrate  the  perfection  of  character,  it  is  the  highest 
grade  of  social  and  civil  virtue.  When,  therefore,  he  has  been 
perfected  through  discipline  a man  will  love  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self. He  will  then  be  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  where  all  will 
love  and  be  loved  according  to  their  moral  force.  Thus  every  part 
of  the  universe  will  be  placed  under  a kindred  law;  where,  as  now 
in  the  material  world,  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  Whatever 
name  we  may  give  to  self-denial,  to  sympathy  in  the  sorrows 
through  bearing  and  suffering,  if  need  be,  in  the  behoof  of  others, 
this  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Divine  law  impressed  on  material 
things.  So  it  is  the  embodiment  of  His  action  who  came  into  the 
world  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that  were  lost,  and  thereby  bring 
them  back  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth  which  con- 
stitutes eternal  life. 

Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Jacob  Cooper. 


IV. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  AUTHOKSHIP:  PKACTICE 
VEKSUS  THEORY. 

MEN’S  theory  and  practice  are  not  always  in  accord.  As 
show'n  in  a previous  paper,*  there  is  a tendency  to-day  to 
minimize  and  belittle  the  importance  of  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
paper  is  to  show  that,  whatever  men’s  theories  on  this  subject, 
in  practice  the)"  universally  and  habitually  treat  the  question  of 
the  authorship  of  a writing  as  one  of  real  and  great  significance. 
This  they  do  to-day.  This  they  have  always  done.  The  proof 
of  these  statements  is  abundant,  as  witness  the  following  facts: 

1.  Is  it  not  more  natural  or  more  reasonable  to  ask  of  a book. 
What  is  it  about?  than  it  is  to  ask.  Who  is  its  author?  So  far  is 
the  latter  question  from  being  one  of  idle  curiosity,  that  the  answer 
to  it  is  frequently  decisive  of  the  fate  of  a book.  Long  experience 
has  taught  publishers  the  importance  attached  by  the  general 
public  to  this  matter  of  authorship.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so 
shy  about  undertaking  to  bring  out  the  productions  of  new  and 
unknown  writers.  Indeed,  the  importance  which  in  the  public 
mind,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attaches  to  this  question  receives  a curious 
and  instructive  illustration  from  the  weight  they  are  disposed  to 
attach  even  to  the  name  of  the  firm  by  which  a book  is  published. 
When  a writer  is  personally  unknown  to  the  public,  he  is  always 
anxious  to  have  his  book  brought  out  by  a well-known  publishing 
house.  Why?  Simply  because  in  such  a ca.se  the  publishing  house 
stands  before  the  public,  at  least  temporarily,  as  in  loco  auctoris. 
Such  is  the  importance  which  attaches  even  to  what  one  might 
perhaps  call  vicarious  authorship.  The  truth  is  that,  so  far  from 
underestimating,  most  of  us  are  prone,  at  least  in  practice,  to 
allow  our  judgment  of  books  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  the 
“ mere  ” matter  of  authorship.  Take  a concrete  case.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Lias’  estimate  of  the  value  of  The  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest was  largely  determined,  even  prior  to  reading,  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  name  upon  the  title-page. 

* Princeton  Theological  Review,  July,  1903. 
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That  there  are  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule  I do  not  care  to 
deny.  These  are  furnished  by  ancient  inscriptions  upon  coins, 
tombstones,  tablets  and  the  like,  and  also  by  public  documents. 
These  will  receive  proper  attention  in  due  time.  For  the  present, 
I feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  exceptions  they  seem  to  furnish  will 
be  found  upon  proper  examination  to  be  merely  seeming,  and  not 
real  exceptions. 

Here,  then,  is  a fact  that  certainly  ought  not  to  be  ignored  or 
treated  as  of  no  weight  in  attempting  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment as  to  the  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship  in  the 
case  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  We  may  well  ask  ourselves.  Are 
these  books  sui  generis  in  the  sense  that  a question,  upon  the  decision 
of  which  so  much  is  made  to  depend  in  the  case  of  other  books,  has 
no  significance  in  their  case?  Before  committing  ourselves  to  such 
a position  the  evidence  for  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  conclusive. 

2.  Further,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  the  fact  that  this  practice 
of  treating  the  question  of  authorship  as  though  it  were  a matter 
of  some  importance  is  not  a practice  of  recent  growth.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  “There  is  no  pride  of  authorship”  manifested 
by  the  Scripture  writers.* 

Further,  in  the  case  of  certain  writings  of  Scripture,  I am  dis- 
posed, with  an  American  scholar,  to  regard  it  as  quite  “ possible 
that  there  is  a providential  purpose  in  withholding  ‘the  names’  of 
those  who  composed  them.”'\ 

Indeed,  we  might  go  further  and  say  that  this  supposition  is 
altogether  safe  and  rational.  And  if  from  force  of  habit  or  from 
force  of  circumstances  one. were  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  “pure 
conjecture,”  one  might  possibly  agree  with  Canon  Kirkpatrick, 
that 

“The  combination  of  the  writings  of  different  prophets  in  the  same  volume” 
(if,  indeed  it  occurred  at  all,  which,  of  course,  is  something  to  be  proved)  “may 
have  been  accidental  or  intentional.  It  may  have  happened  accidentally  through 
the  combination  of  writings  to  form  a roll  of  a certain  size,  or  it  may  have  been 
brought  about  intentionally,  with  the  object  of  supplementing  or  completing 
an  existing  work.  This  may  have  been  done  without  the  slightest  idea  of  fraud 
or  bad  faith,  or  wish  to  give  currency  to  a prophecy  by  the  authority  of  a great 
name.  The  Divine  message  was  regarded  as  something  far  greater  than  the 
human  channel  through  which  it  was  communicated:  it  threw  personality 
entirely  into  the  background.”! 

These  and  other  equally  conceivable  suppositions  may,  I say,  be 

* Living  Papers,  Vol.  Ill,  Paper  XV,  p.  4. 

f The  Authority  of  Holy  S.  S.;  An  Inaugural  Address  by  C.  Briggs,  D.D., 
p.  33. 

! Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  24. 
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true,  and  not  merely  plausible.  They  are  far,  however,  from  serv- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  framed.  They 
seem  to  be  intended  to  create  the  impression  that  in  the  minds  of 
the  inspired  writers  at  least,  the  question  of  authorship  was  one  of 
small  proportions. 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  what  may  or  may 
not  have  been  the  theories  of  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
on  this  question,  I desire  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  practice  they 
lay  as  much  stress  upon  the  matter  of  authorship  as  most  moderns. 
Take  the  Chronicler,  for  instance.  Those  who  would  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  question  of  authorship,  invite  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  his  work  is  anonymous;  and  they  are  rmques- 
tionably  entitled  to  whatever  weight  this  fact  may  have.  They 
overlook  another  fact,  however,  that  may  be  even  more  significant, 
viz.,  that  this  same  Chronicler,  whom  they  would  have  us  believe 
laid  but  little  stress  upon  the  question  of  authorship,  goes  to  the 
trouble  of  mentioning  by  name  the  following  books  as  sources  of  his 
history,  viz.:  The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel;  The  His- 
tory of  Samuel,  the  Seer;  The  History  of  Nathan,  the  Prophet;  The 
History  of  Gad,  the  Seer;  The  Prophecy  of  Abijah,  the  Shelonite;  The 
Visions  of  Iddo,  the  Seer,  concerning  Jeroboam  the  Son  of  Nebat;  The 
Histories  of  Shemaiah,  the  Prophet,  and  of  Iddo,  the  Seer;  The  History 
of  John,  the  Son  of  Hannani;  The  Midrash  or  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Kings;  A History  of  Nizzah,  the  So7i  of  Ahaz;  The  History 
of  the  Seers. 

Now  this  list,  especially  if  regarded  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
supposed  himself  to  have  attached  but  little  importance  to  the 
matter  of  authorship,  is  remarkable  for  its  length  and  for  the  par- 
ticularity with  which  it  gives  the  names  of  these  books  and  of  their 
authors.  However  little  importance  the  writer  himself  may  be 
supposed  to  have  attached  to  the  matter  of  his  own  author- 
ship, it  looks  as  if  he  felt  that  his  readers  would  regard  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  his  sources  as  possessed  of  a certain 
significance.  For,  if  neither  he  nor  his  readers  esteemed  the 
question  as  one  of  any  special  weight,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Chronicler  should  have  encumbered  his  pages  with  such  frequent 
references  to  the  books  constituting  his  sources,  giving  not  merely 
their  titles,  but  in  most  instances  giving  also  the  names  and  the 
official  positions  of  their  respective  authors.  There  is  another  point 
in  this  connection,  to  which  I think  fair-minded  persons  will  allow 
weight.  It  is  this:  Either  the  Chronicler  himself  invented  this 
list  of  sources,  giving  to  each  an  imaginary  title,  including  the  name 
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and  office  of  its  author,  or  the  list  represents  a collection  of  writings 
really  in  existence  in  his  day,  each  bearing  the  name  of  its  author. 
Upon  the  latter  supposition  we  have  multiplied  evidence  to  the 
importance  which,  even  at  this  early  date,  was  attached  in  practice 
to  this  question  of  authorship : and  upon  the  former  we  have  im- 
pressive and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  stress  laid  upon  the 
question  of  “ mere  ” authorship  by  the  Chronicler,  at  least  in 
practice. 

One  receives  a similar  impression  from  examining  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  Whoever  its  compiler  may  have  been,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  his  personal  theory  in  reference  to  the  importance  or  non- 
importance of  the  matter  of  authorship,  we  find  that  he  is  careful  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  proverbs  contained  in  his  collection  proceeded 
from  no  less  than  four  authors.  I say  he  is  careful  to  note  this  fact, 
and  so  he  is.  He  breaks  his  collection  up  into  no  less  than  seven 
distinct  minor  collections,  assigning  each  of  these  to  its  own  proper 
author.  The  superscription  of  the  first  of  these  minor  collections 
is  “ The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  Son  of  David,  King  of  Israel;”* 
that  of  the  second  is  merely  “ The  Proverbs  of  Solomon that  of 
the  third  is  “ The  Words  of  the  Wise;”%  that  of  the  fourth,  “ These 
also  are  the  sayings  of  the  Wise;”'\\  that  of  the  fifth,  “ These  also  are 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah, 
copied  out;”^  that  of  the  sixth,  “ The  Words  of  Agur  the  Son  of 
Jakeh,  the  Oracle,”^  and  that  of  the  seventh,  “The  Words  of  King 
Lemuel;  the  oracle  which  his  mother  taught  him.”** 

I shall  not  sit  in  judgment  at  this  time  upon  the  compiler’s 
information,  his  judgment,  or  his  literary  and  practical  ethics. 
The  reader  is  doubtless  aware  that  Canon  Cheyne  and  others  have 
been  compelled — reluctantly,  no  doubt — to  disagree  with  him  in 
his  judgment  as  to  the  authorship  of  certain  of  these  proverbs. 
So  far  as  my  present  contention  is  concerned,  however,  the  Canon 
may  be  right  and  the  compiler  may  be  wrong,  though,  prior  to  evi- 
dence, we  could  not  have  been  expected  even  to  surmise  such  a 
thing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  right  or  wrong, 
with  information  to  justify  him  or  without  it,  the  compiler  has 
noted  and  named — in  five  instances  with  particularity — the  re- 
spective authors  of  each  of  seven  minor  collections  of  proverbs 
embodied  in  his  book.  Why  he  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
do  this  I do  not  now  inquire. 

* Prov,  i.  1. 

X Prov.  xxii.  17. 

§ Prov.  XXV.  1. 

*■*  Prov.  xxxi.  1. 


t Prov.  X.  1. 

II  Prov.  .xxiv.  23. 
•f  Prov.  XXX.  1. 
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The  case  is  not  different  if  we  turn  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.  It 
contains,  as  every  one  knows,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
distinct  religious  poems.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  Revised  Version, 
these  were  from  quite  ancient  times  divided  into  five  books.  Now 
it  would  have  been  noticeable  if  the  entire  collection  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  psalms  had  been  assigned  to  some  single  author,  or  if 
the  psalms  in  each  of  the  five  books  had  been  assigned  respectively 
to  a single  author.  This,  I say,  would  have  been  laying  no  little 
stress  in  practice  upon  the  question  of  authorship.  But  the  actual 
facts  presented  by  the  Psalter,  and  obvious  to  the  examination  of 
any  one  who  cares  to  look  into  the  matter,  are  an  even  more  im- 
pressive testimony  to  the  importance  attached,  at  least  in  practice, 
to  this  question  of  authorship.  What  these  facts  are  the  reader  will, 
perhaps,  ascertain  most  easily  by  glancing  at  the  following  table, 
which  gives  a view  of  the  contents  of  the  Psalter,  together  with 
the  authors  assigned  to  the  several  psalms  in  each  of  the  five  books 
into  which  the  whole  is  divided: 


i-ii Anonymous. 

iii.-ix David. 

Book  I ^ Anonymous. 

xi-xxxii David. 

xxxiii Anonymous. 

. xxxiv-xli  David. 


Book  II. 


xlii Sons  of  Korah. 

xliii  Anonymous. 

xliv-xlix Sons  of  Korah. 

1 Asaph. 

li-Lxv Da\dd. 

Ixvi-lxvii  Anonymous. 

Ixviii-Lxx David. 

Ixxi Anonymous. 

Ixxii Solomon. 


Lxxiii-lxxxiii Asaph 

Ixxxiv-bcxxv Sons  of  Korah. 

Book  III.  . 

Lxxxvii  Sons  of  Korah. 

Lxxxviii Heman. 

. Ixxxix Ethan. 


Book  IV. 


xc  Moses  the  servant  of  God 

xci-c Anonymous. 

ci-ciii David. 

civ-cvi  Anonymous. 
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Book  V. 


evil  

cviii-cx 

cxi-cxxi 

cxxii 

cxxiii 

cxxiv 

cxxv-cxxvi  

cxxvii 

cxxviii-cxxx 

cxxxi 

cxxxii 

cxxxiii 

cxxxiv-cxxxvii 
cxxxviii-cxliv  . 
cxlv-cl  


Anonymous. 

David. 

Anonymous. 

David. 

Anonymous. 

David. 

Anonymous. 

..Solomon. 

Anonymous. 

David. 

..\nonymous. 

David. 

Anonymous. 

David. 

.Anonymous. 


Now  with  this  table  before  us,  let  us  notice  the  several  suppositions 
that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  facts  which  it  presents. 
One  is  , that  the  superscriptions  which  give  the  names  of  the 
authors  are  original,  that  is,  that  these  superscriptions  are,  in  each 
instance,  from  the  same  hand  that  wrote  the  psalm  to  which  the 
.superscription  is  attached.  This,  apparently,  was  the  view  of  the 
Massoretes  who  have  made  the  superscriptions  a part  of  the  psalm 
itself.  If  it  be  true,  then  note  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  one 
hundred  and  one,  out  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  au- 
thors, for  some  reason — what  I do  not  now  inquire — thought  it 
Avorth  their  while  to  attach  their  respective  names  to  their  several 
productions.  How  many  psalms  David  may  have  Avritten  we  do 
not  certainly  know.  But  w'e  do  know  that,  if  the  superscriptions  can 
be  relied  upon,  he  signed  his  name  to  at  least  seA’enty-three  of  his 
compositions.  And  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary, 
this  simple  fact  Avould  of  itself  create  a strong  presumption  that  it 
was  his  'practice  to  sign  his  name  to  his  Avritings. 

But  many  deny  very  positively  that  these  superscriptions  are 
original.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  fashion  now  to  scout  this  idea. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  they  are  the  Avork  of  the  compiler  of 
our  present  Psalter,  or  that  of  the  compilers  of  the  seA^eral  books 
into  AAdiich,  as  aa’o  have  seen,  our  present  Psalter  is  divided.  If 
so,  they  either  did  their  Avork  upon  information,  or  without  it. 
The  former,  at  least  prior  to  the  findings  of  such  distinguished 
scholars  as  Dr.  Driver  and  Canon  Cheyne,  Avould  certainly  haAT 
appeared  not  only  the  more  natural,  but  also  the  more  reasonable 
and  just  supposition.  But  if  the  compiler,  supposing  that  the 
superscriptions  are  all  from  one  hand,  did  his  Avork  with  conscien- 
tious care,  it  must  haA'^e  imposed  upon  him  no  little  labor  and 
research,  for  he  lived  some  centuries  after  DaAud.  The  same 
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will  be  true  in  even  greater  degree  if  we  regard  the  Psalter  as  a 
whole,  and  each  of  its  several  books  as  a gradual  growth.  For  what 
was  true  of  one  compiler  on  the  previous  supposition,  on  the  lat- 
ter, will  be  true  of  five;  and  further,  on  this  latter  supposition 
this  labor  and  research  will  have  been  distributed,  at  intervals, 
over  something  like  five  centuries.  How  we  could  have  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  this  of  the  importance  attached  in  prac- 
tice to  the  question  of  authorship,  it  is  hard  to  see.  But  if,  against 
all  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  mere  distribution  of  names,  as 
given  in  the  table  above,  any  one  should  still  insist  that  these 
superscriptions,  with  their  names,  represent,  not  the  conscientious 
care  and  labor,  but  merely  the  caprice  or  conjecture  of  the  compiler 
or  compilers,  the  case  is  not  altered.  Whether  the  result  of  con- 
jecture or  not,  there  are  the  names,  six  of  them;  and  there  is  the  order 
in  which  they  occur.  Not  only  so,  there  they  will  remain  quietly 
to  warn  us  to  have  a care  lest  we  exhibit  in  practice  that  very  same 
odious  and  vicious  subjectivism  which  in  theory  some  so  wantonly 
impute  to  the  compiler  or  compilers  of  our  present  Psalter. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  furnishes  us  another  interesting  and 
impressive  illustration  of  the  stress  which  in  practice  the  Scripture 
writers  lay  upon  this  question  of  authorship.  The  radical  criticism 
is  wholly  confident  that  this  book  is  a production  of  the  times  of 
Manasseh,  or  Josiah.  Now,  leaving  the  radical  critics  to  solve  the 
nice  “cases  of  conscience”  that  result  from  their  theory,  let  us,  for 
argument  sake,  grant  for  the  moment  that  it  is  true,  and  then  note 
what  follow^s.  The  general  analysis  of  the  book,  which  is  sufficiently 
simple,  is  as  follows: 


C.  i.  1-4 Prefatory  matter. 

C.  i.  5-iv.  40 A speech. 

C.  iv.  41-43 A historical  note. 

C.  iv.  44-49 Summary  of  preceding  (possibly  an  in- 

troduction to  one  that  follows) . 

C.  v.-xx\d  A speech. 

C.  xxvii-xxviii A series  of  blessings  and  curses. 

C.  xxix-xxxi.  6 Monitory  address  to  aU  Israel. 

C.  xxxi.  7,  8 A charge  to  Joshua. 

C.  xxxi.  9 A historical  note. 

C.  xxxi.  10-13 A charge  to  the  Levites. 

C.  xxxi.  14—22 A historical  note. 

C.  xxxi.  23 .Another  brief  charge  to  Joshua. 

C.  xxxi.  24-29  A historical  note  and  charge  to  the  Le- 

vites. 

C.  xxxi.  30 .A.  historical  note. 

C.  xxxii.  1-43 A song. 

C.  xxxii.  44-52 A historical  note. 

C.  xxxiii.  1 A historical  note. 

C.  xxxiii.  2-29 A poem. 

C.  xxxiv  A historical  note. 
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We  find  that  this  book  contains  five  addresses  of  considerable 
length,  each  marked  as  distinct  from,  though  connected  with,  the 
others;  four  brief  charges,  two  poems,  not  to  mention  numerous 
historical  notes  interwoven  here  and  there.  Now  the  point  to  which 
I desire  attention  is  that  the  author,  or  compiler,  or  compilers,  or 
editor,  or  editors  of  this  book  have  assigned  to  each  of  these  ad- 
dresses, charges  and  poems  separately  and  severally  an  author. 
That  one  and  the  same  person  is  named  as  the  author  of  each  several 
production  does  not,  I think,  necessarily  or  materially  modify  the 
significance  of  the  fact  here  noted.  Certainly  all  will  agree  that 
if  eleven  authors  had  been  named,  one  for  each  address,  charge  and 
poem,  we  should  have  had  here  impressive  evidence  for  the  import- 
ance attached  in  practice  to  the  question  of  authorship.  Why 
should  this  tenfold  repetition  of  the  name  of  one  and  the  same 
author  be  any  less  impressive?  Leaving  it  to  Canon  Cheyne  to 
decide  whether  this  use  of  the  name  of  Moses  was  a “fraud,” 
or  merely  “ a needful  illusion”;  leaving  it  to  him  also  to  make 
clear  the  distinction  between  his  so-called  “needful  illusion”  and 
“fraud”;  leaving  it  to  Dr.  Driver  to  defend  the  “ Deuteronomist ” 
against  the  odious  suspicions  to  which  Dr.  Driver’s  theory  has 
certainly  subjected  him,  the  questions  which  I would  press  are 
these:  If  they  attached  no  special  importance  to  the  matter  of 
authorship,  why  did  the  “pious  coterie”  who  are  alleged  to  have 
put  forth  Deuteronomy  assign  an  author  to  each  several  address, 
charge  and  poem  contained  in  this  work?  Why  did  they  assign 
one  and  the  same  author  to  each?  And  why  did  they  light  upon 
Moses  as  the  person  upon  whom  to  father  all  of  their  addresses, 
charges  and  poems? 

In  this  coimection  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  that  of  the  thirty- 
nine  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  nineteen  bear  upon  their  front 
the  names  of  the  authors  from  whom  they  proceed.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  larger  part  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms,  and  perhaps  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  This  leaves  only 
twelve  books  in  the  case  of  which  the  question  of  authorship  is 
not  definitely  and  intentionally  settled.  And  even  in  the  case  of 
these  twelve  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  those  to  whom  these 
books  were  in  the  first  instance  addressed  were  intentionally  ad- 
vised of  the  authors  from  whom  they  respectively  proceeded. 
Plainly,  therefore,  before  taking  up  with  current  theories  as  to  the 
non-importance  of  this  matter  of  authorship,  it  will  be  only  proper 
prudence  for  one  to  note  the  fact  that  these  theories  receive  no 
coimtenance  whatever  from  the  Scripture  writers,  but  are  rather 
contradicted  by  the  .stress  which,  in  practice,  they  lay  upon  it. 
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3.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  but  a very  partial  account  of  the 
attitude  of  those  who  wrote  the  books  of  Scripture.  For,  as  I shall 
now  show,  not  only  their  practice,  but  their  express  statements, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  imply  and  affirm  that  they  regarded 
this  question  as  one  of  much  practical  significance.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  language  of  Dan.  ix.  2 : 

“In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I Daniel,  understood  by  the  books  the  number  of 
the  years,  whereof  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  for  the 
accomplishing  of  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  even  seventy  years.” 

All,  I think,  must  agree  that  these  words  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
Daniel’s  attitude  toward  the  writing  he  was  examining  was,  or  is 
represented  as  being,  materially  affected  by  his  view  of  the  source 
from  which  it  proceeded;  in  other  words,  by  his  view  of  its  human 
authorship.  It  was  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  to  him,  because  it 
was  spoken  by  Jeremiah,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a true  prophet. 
Note  again  the  following  language  used  by  Daniel  in  his  prayer: 

“Therefore  hath  the  curse  been  poured  upon  us  and  the  oath  that  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God  ” 

This  unquestionably  expresses  Daniel’s  reverence  for  Moses. 
But  this  raises  the  question : Did  not  his  reverence  for  the  messen- 
ger reflect  itself  back  and  tend  to  enhance  his  reverence  for  the 
message?  Do  not  the  words  clearly  imply  that  the  mere  fact  that 
the  law  came  through  “Moses,  the  servant  of  God,”  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  Daniel’s  attitude  toward  the  law. 
Doubtless  he  would  have  yielded  similar,  possibly  he  should  have 
yielded  the  very  same,  deference  to  a message  coming  from  any 
other  “servant  of  God.”  This  makes  nothing  against  the  position 
that  the  question  of  authorship  was  in  Daniel’s  eyes  one  of  import- 
ance. It  only  brings  out  what  a large  and  influential  element 
official  'position  is  in  the  question  of  authorship. 

References  of  similar  significance  may  be  found  in  1 Kings  viii.  53 ; 
2 Kings  xiv.  6,  xxi.  23-25;  1 Chron.  vi.  49,  xxiii.  14;  2 Chron.  xiii. 
23-18,  XXX.  16,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14;  Ezra  iii.  2,  vi.  18;  Neh.  i.  8, 
viii.  1,  ix.  14,  x.  29.  Now,  if  all  these  multiplied  allusions  to  the 
fact  that  “the  Law”  came  “through  Moses,”  was  “given  by  the 
hand  of  Moses,”  was  “commanded  by  Moses,”  “the  servant  of 
God,”  “the  man  of  God,”  do  not  imply  that  those  who  employed 
them  attached  significance  to  the  “human  origin”  of  the  “Law,” 
then,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  a perversion  of  language 
and  exceedingly  misleading.  ^ 

Passing  to  the  New  Testament,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  observe 
that,  if  not  in  the  majority,  certainly  in  a multitude  of  instances 
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Christ  and  the  apostles,  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament,  quote 
from  them,  not  under  some  general  designation  as  the  “ Scriptures,’' 
or  “ the  Law,”  or  “ the  Prophets,”  or  “ the ‘Psalms,”  but  quote  from 
specific  books;  and  in  quoting  give  the  name  and  the  official  posi- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  book.  Thus  Christ  said,  “ Did  not  Moses 
give  you  the  law?  And  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law.”*  And 
on  another  occasion : “ David  himself  saith  in  the  Book  of  Psalms”  ;t 
and  again:  “Well  did  Isaiah  prophesy  of  you,  saying,”  etc.J  I am 
well  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ,  in  reference  to  questions  of  authorship,  was  merely 
that  of  his  time;  and  also  that  there  are  those  who  see  in  the  first 
two  passages  cited  merely  an  ad  hominem  argument,  which  commits 
Christ  himself  to  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
authorship.  So  far  as  my  use  of  these  passages  goes,  all  this,  and 
much  else,  that  is  said  by  persons  of  the  same  school  concerning 
Christ  and  his  apostles  may  be  true,  even  though  not  suited  to  exalt 
Christ,  and  by  many  serious  persons  supposed  to  reflect  severely 
upon  his  character  and  claims.  The  fact  still  remains  that  Christ 
did  employ  this  language.  And  the  reader  can  easily  judge 
whether,  even  if  used  in  an  ad  hominem  way,  it  does  not  carry  this 
necessary  implication,  viz.,  that  for  those  who  believe  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Law  and  that  David  wrote  the  110th  Psalm,  the  fact 
that  the  former  proceeded  from  Moses  and  the  latter  from  David  is 
a matter  of  real  significance  and  importance. 

Other  passages  revealing  the  same  views,  both  on  the  part  of 
Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  matter  of 
authorship  might  be  cited,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  § 

Before  leaving  this  point  I wish  to  notice  two  passages  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  question  of  authorship,  at  least  in  the  judgment 
of  those  from  whom  these  passages  respectively  proceeded. 

The  first  is  from  the  preface  to  our  Gospel  of  Luke.  This  Gospel 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  anonymous.  This  is  proper  enough, 
provided  only  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  so  only  to  us.  For  every- 
thing points  to  the  conclusion  that  its  authorship  was  not  only  not 
hidden  from,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  carefully  certified  to,  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  it  was,  in  the  first  instance,  composed. 

* John  vii.  29.  J Matt.  xv.  7. 

t Luke  XX.  42. 

§ Daniel  is  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  Mark  xiii.  14;  David  in  Rom.  iv.  6, 
Heb.  iv.  7 ; Jeremiah  in  Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9 ^ Jonah  in  Matt.  xvi.  4 ; Joel  in  Acts 
ii.  16;  Isaiah  in  Matt.  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14  Luke  iii.  4,  John  i.  23,  xii. 
38,  39.  Acts  xxviii.  25.  Rom.  ix.  27,  x.  16,  xv.  12,  et  al. 
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But  wholly  apart  from  this  circumstance,  the  language  to  be 
cited  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a narrative  of  those 
matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us,  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word,  it  seemed  good 
to  me  also,  halting  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to  write 
unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Theophilus ; that  thou  mightest  know  the  certainty 
concerning  the  things  wherein  thou  wast  instructed.”* 

The  writer  here  states  clearly  why  he  wrote.  It  was  that 
Theophilus  might  have  a comfortable  assurance  of  the  trustworthi- 
ness “of  those  things  wherein”  he  (Theophilus)  had  been  instructed. 
With  equal  clearness  he  states  what  is  to  furnish  Theophilus  with 
this  comfortable,  well-grounded  assurance,  viz.,  the  fact  that  he, 
the  writer,  is  qualified  to  present  him  with  an  accurate  account 
of  those  matters  in  which  Theophilus  has  such  personal  and  prac- 
tical interest.  Not  only  so,  but  the  writer  of  this  preface  is  at  pains 
also  to  state  with  perfect  distinctness  what  it  is  that  constitutes  his 
special  qualification  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  This  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  circumstance  that  the  narrative  he  is 
about  to  place  in  the  hand  of  Theophilus  is  based  upon  the  carefully 
investigated  testimony  of  those  who  were  themselves  eye-witnesses 
of  the  events  narrated.  Now,  all  this  does  not  look  as  if  the  writer 
of  this  Gospel  viewed  the  question  of  its  human  origin  as  one  that 
would  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  Theophilus.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  quietly  takes  it  for  granted  that  Theophilus’  attitude 
toward  any  writing  coming  into  his  hands  would  be  determined  by 
what  the  latter  knew  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  au- 
thor— I mean,  of  course,  the  human  author  of  said  writing.  And  this 
I think  will  appear  strange  only  to  those  whose  very  great  reverence 
for  their  own  “ religious  consciousness”  and  confidence  in  their  own 
“critical  insight”  has  begotten  in  them  a proportionate  disregard 
for  the  consensus  of  common  sense  upon  such  matters.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  writer  of  this  preface  deliberately  stakes  not  only  the 
historical,  but  the  religious  and  ethical  value  of  his  narrative  upon 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  its  author,  and  certainly  ex- 
pects Theophilus  to  apply  the  same  test. 

The  second  of  the  two  pa.ssages  referred  to  above  is  from  the 
second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  Its  importance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  states  Paul’s  uniform  practice  and  the  reason 
for  it.  The  passage  reads : 

“ The  salutation  of  me  Paul,  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every 
Epistle:  so  I write.”! 


* Luke  i.  1-4.  The  italics,  of  course,  are  mine, 
t 2 Thess.  iii.  11.  Italics  mine. 
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From  this  it  appears  that  Paul  made  a practice  of  affixing  his  own 
signature  to  every  communication  addressed  by  him  to  the  churches. 
He  tells  us  that  he  did  this  as  a “token.”  But  why  this  “token,” 
unless  he  considered  it  important  that  they  should  be  certified  as 
to  the  “human  origin”  or  authorship  of  communications  claiming 
such  large  authority  over  matters  of  faith  and  manners  as  is  claimed 
in  his  epistles.  This  means,  of  course,  that  he,  Paul,  attached 
much  importance  to  the  question  of  authorship,  and  that  he 
expected  those  to  whom  he  wrote  to  do  the  same. 

Now,  I venture  to  believe  that  no  one  who  will  fairly  weigh  the 
evidence  from  Scripture  can  fail  to  receive  the  impression — the 
distinct  and  decided  impression — that  the  Scripture  writers  them- 
selves did,  both  in  practice  and  in  theory,  attach  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  question  of  authorship.  The)^  may  have  been 
wrong  in  this;  that  is  not  now  the  question.  The  question  is  one 
of  fact:  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  lay  stress  upon  the  matter  of 
authorship?  No  one,  I think,  with  the  facts  above  recited  before 
him,  can  say.  They  do  not.  But  if  the  Scripture  writers  make 
much  of  this  question  of  authorship,  then  no  one  who  wishes  fairly 
to  estimate  its  significance  can  ignore  this  fact.  On  the  contarry, 
one  will  be  obliged  to  allow  it  weight,  just  in  proportion  to  his  dis- 
position to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  writers  of  Scripture. 

4.  But  I shall  doubtless  be  reminded  that  there  are  anonymous 
books  in  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  American  scholar  already  re- 
ferred to  has  come  so  much  under  the  practical  influence  of  the 
now  current  doctrine  of  idealization  as  to  say: 

“The  great  mass  of  the  Old  Tetament  was  written  by  authors  whose  names  and 
connection  with  their  writings  are  lost  in  oblivion.”* 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  same  writer  frankly  admits 
that  “Tradition  has  assigned  authors  for  all  of  these. 

It  is  true  that  personally  he  holds  this  tradition  in  small  esteem. 
He  says: 

“But  who  tells  us  that  these  traditional  names” — such  as  that  of  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  among  others — “were  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  Bible?  The  Bible 
itself?  The  creeds  of  the  Church?  Any  reliable  historical  testimony?  None  of 
these.  Pure  conjectural  tradition.  Nothing  more.”t 

This,  if  not  conclusive,  is  at  least  emphatic.  One  wonders,  of 
course,  why,  of  all  others,  this  writer  should  affect  contempt  for 
what  is  “conjectural,”  seeing  that  conjecture  is,  as  it  were,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  himself  and  his  entire  school  “live  and 

* Dr.  Briggs’  Inaugural,  ut  sup.,  p.  33. 

t Rible  Stud]/,  p.  222. 

X Dr.  Briggs’  Inaugural,  ut  sup.,  p.  33. 
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move  and  have  their  being.”  One  also  wonders  whether  the  Union 
Seminary  professor  has  forgotten  that  this  tradition,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  relates  to  the  Pentateuch,  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Chron- 
icler and,  as  many  believe,  of  Christ  himself.  The  Book  of  Chron- 
icles is  certainly  a part  of  the  Bible,  as  is  also  the  Gospel  of  John. 
But  leaving  these  and  other  points  to  be  settled,  cleared  up,  or 
brushed  aside  by  the  distinguished  scholar  whose  remarks  are 
under  consideration,  the  judicious  reader  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  this  contemptuous  criticism  bears  rather  upon  the  nature 
and  significance  of  this  tradition,  than  upon  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  fact,  then,  the  admitted  fact,  to  which  I desire  attention 
is  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  grounds  or  without  them,  every 
single  anonymous  book  in  either  Testament  has  been  by  tradition 
assigned  to  some  well-known  Scripture  personage  as  its  author  or 
its  compiler.  There  may  be  a question  as  to  the  origin  or  as  to  the 
value  of  this  tradition.  Its  existence  is  an  unquestionable  fact. 
This  fact  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  nor  explained,  nor  is  its  force  in  the 
least  abated  by  the  use  of  sweeping  statements  and  of  contemptuous 
epithets. 

Now  let  the  reader  ask  himself.  If  the  question  of  authorship 
be  one  of  as  little  moment  as  it  is  now  commonly  represented  to 
be,  then  why  is  it  that  from  the  times  of  Josiah  downward 
men  have  puzzled  themselves  to  find  out  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture?  Why  is  it  that,  failing 
in  this,  as  is  alleged,  they  have,  as  is  alleged,  invented  names 
for  them?  Why  is  it  that,  in  inventing  these  names,  they 
have  in  every  instance  hit  upon  the  name  of  some  well-known 
Scripture  person,  and,  further,  some  person  either  himself 
personally  associated  with  the  events  recorded  in  each  particular 
book,  or  else  supposed  to  have  access  to  contemporary  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  such  events?  This  tradition  may  or  may 
not  be  conjectural,  but  it  gives  unmistakable  evidence  as  to 
what  has  been  its  regulative  principle,  and  also  as  to  what  are  its 
underlying  assumptions.  These  are  questions  to  which  no  one  who 
really  wishes  fairly  to  estimate  the  inherent  importance  of  the 
question  of  authorship  should  fail  to  seek  a satisfactory  answer. 

Nor  is  another  circumstance  without  significance  in  this  connec- 
tion. I refer  to  the  fact  that  in  comparatively  recent  years  no 
less  a person  than  Dr.  Charles  J.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, a clear-headed  thinker,  and  a scholar  of  high  repute,  has  deliber- 
ately put  forward  what  he  calls  a “ rectified  traditional  view”*  as  to 


* Christus  Cemprobator,  p.  146ff. 
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the  authorship  of  the  major  portion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This,  of  course,  proves  nothing  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  traditional  view,  either  in  general  or  in  this  so-called  “ rectified” 
form.  But  it  does  strikingly  exhibit  and  emphasize  the  tendency 
that  exists  in  men’s  minds  generally  to  refer  the  books  of  Scripture 
to  well-known  Scripture  persons.  It  effectually  vetoes  the  notion 
that  the  tradition  in  question  is  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  an 
irrational  proclivity  of  undisciplined  minds  in  unenlightened  ages. 
It  raises  again  and  emphasizes  this  question : If  this  matter  of  the 
authorship  of  Scripture  were  indeed  one  of  no  special  inherent  im- 
portance, would  there  be  this  obstinate,  incurable  propensity  to 
refer  even  the  confessedly  anonymous  books  of  Scripture  to  well- 
known  Scripture  persons  as  tlieir  authors?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  existence  of  this  tradition? 

5.  I have  but  one  additional  fact  to  present.  It  is  one,  however, 
singularly  instructive,  and,  if  possible,  even  more  convincing  and 
conclusive  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  It  is  simply  this: 
For  many  years  no  branch  of  Biblical  study  has  attracted  more 
attention  to  itself  than  that  known  as  the  Higher  Criticism.  This 
study  has  drawn  to  itself  an  increasingly  numerous  body  of  en- 
thusiastic, able,  devoted  workers.  None  would  resent  more 
promptly  and  indignantly  than  they  the  charge  that  they  are 
triflers,  mere  literary  dilettanti.  On  the  contrary,  they  claim 
that  they  are  serious.  God-fearing  men;  and,  further,  that  the  prob- 
lems to  the  solution  of  which  they  devote  themselves,  as  they  are 
among  the  most  difficult  are  also  among  the  most  important  that 
can  engage  the  minds  of  men.  Their  importance  lies  in  this, 
that  upon  a proper  solution  of  them  depends  (1)  the  very  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  several  books  of  Scripture — whether  these 
are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  plain,  matter-of-fact  history,  or  as 
prose  poems,  grand,  inspiring,  uplifting  stories,  legends,  folk-lore, 
and  the  like;  (2)  the  true  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Scripture  writings — and  this  in  the  case  alike  of  laws,  prophe- 
cies, psalms  or  proverbs;  and  (3)  nothing  less  than  our  conception 
of  the  entire  course  of  Scripture  history — our  conception  of  the 
nature  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  of  sin,  and  ultimately  of 
whatever  is  embraced  in  the  term  religion.  Those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  the  attempt  to  elucidate  these  questions,  far-reaching 
in  their  importance,  have  not  all  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
proper  solution  of  them.  Indeed,  the  two  schools  into  which  they 
have  divided  themselves  have  long  been  in  open  and  bitter  an- 
tagonism to  each  other.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
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has  shown  most  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  and  which  least  of  the  suaviter 
in  modo.  But  in  proportion  to  the  denunciations  which  each  has 
hurled  against  the  other,  have  been  the  claims  which  each  has  made 
for  the  vital  importance  of  its  own  findings.  Take  this  as  a sample : 

"Upon  the  other  hand,  not  a few,  like  Budde  himself,  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  Ewald-Hupfeld  theory,  can  testify  that  it  was  only  after  repeated  and 
most  laborious  study  of  the  positions  advanced  by  Wellhausen  that  they  were 
constrained,  on  grounds  of  conscience,  to  go  over  to  his  camp.  Nay,  more,  they 
can  testify  that  this  conception  of  the  history  of  Israel  has  deepened  their  faith, 
that  they  have  learned  in  this  way  better  to  understand  the  'personality  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament."* 

The  italics  here  are  mine.  They  are  designed  to  direct  attention 
to  the  claims  made  the  writer  for  the  school  which  he  represents 
and  for  their  views.  He  says  very  plainly  that  his  school  have 
adopted  their  peculiar  positions,  not  as  a matter  of  preference, 
but  of  conscience,  and  that  the}'  have  derived  from  them  the  most 
important  spiritual  benefits — benefits  presumably  unattainable 
apart  from  these  views.  Now  these,  unquestionably,  are  high 
claims,  and  very  direct  and  practical  benefits.  Another  member 
of  this  same  school,  addressing  a distinguished  body  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Anglican  Church,  uses  this  significant  and  insinuating 
language : 

“If  the  Anglican  Church  is  ever  to  renovate  her  theology  and  to  become 
in  any  real  sense  undeniably  the  Church  of  the  future,  she  cannot  afford  to  be 
careless  or  intolerant  of  attempts  to  modernize  our  methods  of  criticism  and 
exegesis.”! 

According  to  this  speaker,  then,  the  future  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  presumably  of  every  other  great  communion,  hinges 
to  no  inconsiderable  extent  upon  the  attitude  which  it  may  as  a 
body  assume  toward  the  critical  views  of  which  he  is  a representa- 
tive. It  is  only  too  evident  from  this  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
Canon  Cheyne  at  least,  the  views  for  which  he  stands  are  very  far 
from  being  fine-spun  literary  fancies,  which  have  no  immediate 
practical  significance  for  ordinary  Christian  folk.  The  following 
from  the  same  source,  sounds  even  somewhat  ominous,  revealing, 
as  it  does,  the  results  which  antagonists  anticipate  from  the  preva- 
lence of  Canon  Cheyne’s  views— results,  be  it  observed,  which  the 
Canon  is  not  prepared  to  say  will  not  follow,  at  least  in  part: 

“Supposing  the  theory  of  Kuenen  and  Wellhausen  to  be  correct,  it  will  no  doubl> 
appear  to  some  minds  (1)  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Levitical  Law  is  at  any  rate 
weakened  in  quality  thereby;  (2)  that  a glaring  inconsistency  is  introduced  into 

* Expository  Times,  March,  1899,  p.  274. 

t Canon  Cheyne’s  address  before  the  Reading  Church  Congress  (1883),  cited 
in  Job  and  Solomon,  p.  2. 
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Divine  teaching  in  Israel,  which  becomes  anti-sacrificial  at  one  time  and  sacri- 
ficial at  another,  and  (3)  that  room  is  given  for  the  supposition  that  the  Levitical 
system  itself  was  an  injurious  though  politic  condescension  to  popular  tastes, 
and  consequently  (as  Lagarde  ventures  to  hold)  that  St.  Paul,  by  his  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement,  ruined,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.”* 

It  is  true  that  the  Canon  undertakes — tvith  what  success  we  are 
not  at  present  concerned — to  show  that  these  “inferences”  are, 
in  a measure,  “ unfair.”  They  at  least  serve  to  show  the  gravity 
of  the  consequences  which  his  opponents — men  of  no  mean  schol- 
arship and  powers  of  logical  insight — think  that  they  have  reason 
to  apprehend  from  the  acceptance  of  the  Canon’s  views. 

Such,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  controversy,  and  such  the  issues 
between  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
what  is  known  as  the  “ Higher  Criticism.”  It  is  no  part  of  my  pres- 
ent purpose  to  attempt  to  decide  the  question  at  issue  between  these 
high  contestants.  IMine  is  a much  simpler  task.  I merely  wish 
to  ask,  ^^'hat  are  the  problems  of  the  Higher  Criticism?  What 
is  its  special  function  in  connection  with  the  books  of  Scripture? 
The  answer  is,  to  consider  them  “as  to  integrity,  authenticity, 
literary  form  and  reliability. ”f  Now  of  these  several  points,  which 
is  the  most  important,  both  in  itself  and  because  of  its  necessary 
influence  upon  the  others?  Unquestionably  that  of  “ authenticity.” 
But  what  are  the  cjuestions  which  are  involved  in  this  subject 
of  authenticity.  Simply  these : 

“Is  the  writing  anonj-mous,  pseudonymous,  or  does  it  bear  its  author’s  name? 
If  the  author’s  name  is  given,  is  the  title  genuine,  or  is  it  a forger}-?  What 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  tradition  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  anonymous 
writings?”J 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  very  centre  and  core  of  the  Higher 
Criticism,  that  subject  which  has  set  all  Christendom  by  the  ears, 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  question  of  the  authorship  of 
the  several  books  of  Scripture.  An  evolutionary  philosophy  may 
have  furnished  those  who  are  known  as  radical  critics  with  a 
fulcrum,  but  the  question  of  authorship  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
lever  with  which  they  have  attempted  to  overthrow  the  citadel  of 
their  opponent's  faith.  The  Reformers  may  not  have  been  “anxious 
about  human  authorship,”  but  no  clear-headed  man  can  affirm 
this  of  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Driver,  Cheyne  and  Briggs.  Prove 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  critic  of  the  next 
decade  would  ask  of  Wellhausen’s  theory,  as  Dr.  Carl  Heinrich  Cor- 
nill  has  recently  asked  of  Baur  and  his  theory. 


* Job  and  Solomon,  ul  sup.,  p.  3. 
t Bib.  Study,  p.  86. 


t Bib.  Study,  p.  87. 
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“ Where  is  it  now?”*  And  would  answer  with  the  same  high 
authority : 

“ Dissolved  into  smoke  and  wind,  while  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  remains. ”f 

Prove  the  Mosaic  origin  and,  with  it,  the  inspiration  of  the 
“ Levitical  Law,”  and  Lagarde  loses  his  last  chance  of  purging  the 
Christian  system  of  what  he  regards  as  the  corrupt  and  corrupting 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  foisted  upon  it  by  Paul,  who  was  inno- 
cent enough  not  to  suspect  that  instead  of  the  teachings  of  Moses 
he  had  been  taken  in  by  what  was  in  reality  “ an  injurious  though 
politic  condescension  to  popular  tastes,”  devised  by  astute  but 
unethical  ecclesiastics  of  post-exilic  times.  Prove  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  future  Dr.  Carl  Heinrich 
Cornill  may  rise  to  say  of  a book  knovm  as  “ The  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Hexatench.” 

“You  will  recall  the  tremendous  excitement  which  it  caused;  and  where  is  it 
to-day,  after  twenty-four  years?  Submerged  and  forgotten.  I think  even  the 
most  innocent  small-beer  Philistine  would  be  ashamed  and  feel  antiquated  in 
culture  if  he  caught  himself  quoting  or  mentioning  this  book.”J 

Prove  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  fancy  the 
mortification  that  would  overwhelm  Carl  Budde,  for  instance,  for 
having  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  and  assured  them  that 
he  had  strengthened  his  faith  by  feeding  it  upon  the  east  wind. 
No;  it  is  not  true  that  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  is  one  toward  which  any  class  of  critics,  con- 
servative or  radical,  radical  or  conservative,  has  assumed  in 
practice  an  attitude  of  indifference.  The  conservative  has  not 
contended  more  strenuously  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  than  has 
the  radical  for  a post-Mosaic  date  and  non-Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch;  in  the  case  of  both  alike  the  controversy  has 
centred  around  the  age  and  person  of  the  author  or  authors  of 
this  portion  of  Scripture. 

Men  may  then,  if  they  please,  call  this  question  of  authorship 
“a  mere  literary  question,”  whatever  this  means,  or  “a  mere 
archaeological  question,”  or  whatever  else  suits  their  fancy  or  their 
necessity,  but  it  will  still  remain  true  that  there  is  no  one  who  has 
taken  part  on  either  side  in  the  controversy  that  has  waged  over 
the  Higher  Criticism  who  has  not  in  effect — if  not  in  word  also — 

* Speech  in  “Motion  against  the  Professors,”  delivered  October  30,  1896 
before  the  West  Prussian  Provincial  Synod,  and  translated  in  The  Open  Court, 
January,  1897,  p.  38, 

t Ib.,  p.  38. 

t The  Open  Court,  ul  sup.,  p.  38. 
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unequivocally  declared  that  the  question  of  authorship  is  one  of 
vital,  immediate,  practical  importance.  I have  only  to  add  here 
that  no  one  who  wishes  fairly  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this 
question  for  himself  can  afford  to  ignore  or  to  overlook  this  fact. 

Looking  merely  at  the  facts,  then,  the  case  stands  thus:  The 
question  of  authorship  is  to-day  treated  as  one  of  importance;  it 
was  so  treated  by  the  Scripture  writers  of  both  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New;  its  importance  is  emphasized  by  the  circumstance 
that  tradition  has  busied  itself  to  ascertain  and  preserve  or  else  to 
invent  and  perpetuate  names  for  the  authors  of  every  anonymous 
book  of  both  Testaments;  it  is  constantly  treated  as  important  by 
both  parties  to  the  controversy  that  has  waged  and  is  waging  around 
the  Higher  Criticism,  nay,  both  parties  to  this  controversy  have 
over  and  over  again,  in  the  plainest,  most  explicit  and  emphatic 
terms,  declared  this  question  of  authorship  to  be  one  of  the  most 
immediate,  practical  and  fundamental  importance  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  contents  of 
the  several  books  of  Scripture — I mean  in  determining  whether  the 
matter  contained  in  these  books  is  to  be  regarded  as  history,  in 
the  true  and  proper  sense  of  that  term,  or  as  simply  grand,  inspiring, 
uplifting  religious  stories : in  its  bearing  upon  our  interpretation  of 
these  histories  or  stories,  and  of  the  laws,  prophecies,  poetry  and 
proverbs  contained  in  them:  and  finally  in  its  bearing  upon  our 
conception  of  the  course  of  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  history,  our 
conception  of  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of  inspiration,  our  con- 
ception of  the  doctrine  of  sin,  and,  in  a word,  our  conception  of  the 
whole  subject  of  religion.  I do  not  now  affirm  that  the  view  of  this 
question  upon  which  the  Scripture  writers,  the  makers  of  tradition, 
the  parties  to  the  Higher  Criticism  controversy  and  the  general 
public  in  our  own  day  have  acted,  and  do  still  act,  is  abstractly 
considered  the  correct  view.  I do  say,  however,  that  no  one  is  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  it  is  incorrect;  and  further,  that  no  one  can 
intelligently  determine  his  own  proper  personal  attitude  toward  this 
question  of  authorship  without  recognizing  these  facts  and  allow- 
ing them  due  weight. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 


W.  M.  McPheeters. 


V. 


THE  OUTLOOK  OF  SCIENCE  AND  FAITH. 

rriHE  late  Dean  Farrar  wrote  in  1887  that  the  attitude  of  the 
J.  Christian  Church  toward  science  had  been,  successively,  first 
persecution,  next  weak  compromise,  then  thankless  acceptance. 
We  are  now  able  to  say  that  we  have  reached  the  thankful  attitude, 
recognizing  science  as,  next  to  the  Gospel,  the  benefactor  of  our 
race;  and  we  also  frankly  recognize  the  right  of  scientific  investi- 
gators to  follow  their  own  methods  without  instruction  from  us. 
For  their  part  scientific  workers  ask  for  no  special  favor,  and  do 
not  desire  us  prematurely  to  accept  their  theories;  but  they  have 
regard  for  the  Christian  community  and  appreciate  its  good  opin- 
ion even  when  they  are  not  themselves  professors  of  religion. 

Recently  there  has  been  rapid  development  of  view  on  both 
sides ; we  have  all  been  growing  wiser;  learning  to  respect  each  other 
as  all  searching  after  truth,  each  in  his  own  way;  and  instead  of 
firing  recriminations  we  are  bandying  compliments.  Thus  the 
article  on  “Agnosticism”  in  the  supplementary  part  of  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopccdia  Britannica,  published  last  year,  is 
friendly  to  religion,  actually  informing  us  that  “the  clergy  having 
accepted  the  theory  of  Evolution,  a new  spirit  has  come  into  Chris- 
tian theology,  the  controversy  has  turned  into  other  channels,  and 
the  wind  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sails  of  agnosticism.”  Most  sur- 
prising is  the  change  of  Sir  J.  Leslie  Stephen.  In  his  Agnostic's 
Apology,  1892,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  “ the  religion  of  all 
sensible  men”  was  bare  secularism;  and  he  lamented  that  most 
men  are  not  sensible,  but  love  “superstition,”  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  predict  the  end  of  popular  forms  of  religion.  In  his  Pref- 
ace to  Vol.  xxviii  of  the  new  volumes  of  the  same  Encyclopoedia, 
dating  1902,  he  furnishes  a very  pleasant  sketch  of  evolution  and 
religion.  He  shows  that  in  the  controversies  of  the  sixties  Evolu- 
tion at  first  suggested  to  the  ordinary  mind  simply  an  attack  on 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  that  we  were  invited  to 
substitute  a pair  of  chimpanzees  for  Adam  and  Eve;  and  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  position  was  rapidly  found  to  be  an  anachron- 
ism, that  a widening  of  the  whole  intellectual  horizon  followed. 
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He  gives  divines  credit  for  sincerity  in  accepting  evolution ; argues 
that  the  religious  creeds  must  be  regarded  as  varying  products  of 
instincts  common  to  all  men,  that  scientific  presumptions  must 
be  regarded  as  favoring  religion,  that  religious  beliefs  have  been  a 
dominant  factor  in  developing  civilization,  and  ve  must  set  them 
doMTi  as  representing  a deep-lying  tendency  of  our  nature.  He 
finalh'  declares  that  the  short  and  easy  way  of  treating  religious 
principles  “as  products  of  priestly  imposture”  has  become  obsolete. 

In  inquiring  whether  this  change  is  only  a temporary  fashion 
or  likely  to  last,  we  must  have  regard  to  how  the  difficulty  arose, 
and  ask  whether  the  evil  is  cured  or  merely  alleviated. 

I.  Retrospective. 

At  one  time  there  was  a good  deal  of  “reconciling”  effected  be- 
tween the  Bible  and  other  things,  and  that  so  completely  that  most 
people  now  living  are  ignorant  that  the  difficulties  ever  existed. 
When  French  infidelity  had  its  innings,  people  were  led  to  think 
that  all  that  was  necessary  to  silence  the  Bible  was  for  some  intelli- 
gent investigators  to  visit  Bible  lands  and  compare  the  Book  with 
the  facts.  As  a result  of  this  expectation,  Volney,  a very  com- 
petent and  very  infidel  investigator,  visited  Egypt,  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  1782-5;  and  the  results  of  his  travels  were  published 
in  1787.  He  was  terribly  but  not  unjustly  severe  on  the  Turkish 
Government,  on  the  corruptions  of  some  of  the  monasteries  in 
Syria,  and  on  other  abuses;  but  his  book  blessed  the  Bible  just 
because  even  an  infidel  could  tell  the  truth.  Quoting  in  extenso 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  he  simply  adds  that, 
“ chiefly  through  the  corruption  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire 
and  of  the  Mohammedans,  these  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled.” 

His  adventures  encouraged  others;  so  that  Burckhardt,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Laborde,  and  a long  host  of  godly  investigators, 
many  of  them  from  America,  have  gone  forth  to  see  how  exactly  the 
land  and  the  Book  fit  as  lock  and  key.  A new  department  of  Bible 
literature  and  of  Bible  evidence  was  thus  developed.  Even  the 
onsets  of  skepticism  have  stimulated  the  cause:  Paulus,  Strauss, 
Baur,  each  one  following  and  worsting  the  other,  whilst  they  were 
all  adverse  to  the  Bible,  prepared  the  way  for  such  evidence  of 
the  early  composition  of  the  Gospels  as  William  M.  Ramsay  and 
others  have  found,  which  has  effectually  done  the  “reconciling”  for 
the  New  Testament.  On  the  other  side,  as  to  the  Old  Testament, 
it  was  Colenso’s  skeptical  attempt  to  effect,  by  a process  of  chrono- 
logical condensation,  a reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Mosaic  record 
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that  stimulated  William  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  to  reexamine  the  subject,  and  to  rectify  an  error  that 
had  placed  the  Pentateuch  in  a false  light  before  anthropologists. 
We  may  well  rejoice  that  our  somewhat  conservative  Seminary 
has  thus  the  honor  of  having  effected  the  most  complete  and  one  of 
the  most  important  conciliations  between  science  and  faith  of 
which  our  age  can  boast. 

Another  glance  backward  shows  how  often  God  has  helped  His 
Bible  in  defiance  of  the  protests  and  struggles  and  prayers  of  His 
own  people.  We  understand  it  far  better  since  we  have  learned  to 
read  it  in  the  light  of  the  new  astronomy,  and  of  the  new  geology, 
and  even  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  genesis  of  species,  and  also  since 
the  collation  of  many  manuscripts,  with  their  various  readings,  has 
enabled  us  to  reach  a purer  text;  but  all  these  have  been  instances 
in  which  all  the  Christians  at  first  got  on  the  wrong  side,  and  they  all 
defy  the  Vincentian  rule,  quod  semper  et  uhique  et  ah  omnibus.  In 
favor  of  the  Reformed  branches  of  the  Church,  it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  in  their  collective  capacity  the  Reformed  Churches  have  not 
interfered  in  scientific  questions;  thus  there  is  not  a hint  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  about  the  astronomical  controversy,  though 
many  of  its  compilers  felt  strongly  on  the  subject.  The  interference 
was  usually  the  act  of  individuals,  often  of  eminent  individuals. 
John  Owen,  for  example,  greatest  of  English  theological  writers, 
went  wrong  on  this  question,  as  did  Turrettine  in  a following  gen- 
eration. Owen’s  greatest  mistake  was  in  his  condemning  Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot,  because  of  its  list  of  various  readings  of  the  originals 
of  Scripture.  Forgetting  that  the  question  was  purely  one  of  fact, 
to  be  established  or  refuted  by  an  appeal  to  accessible  evidence,  he 
repudiated  the  list  as  at  least  exaggerated,  and  as  perilous  to  reli- 
gion. From  this  terrible  mistake  the  late  Andrew  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  draws  the  moral,  “ Let  those  theologians  be  warned  by 
this  who,  on  the  ground  of  preconceived  notions  and  incorrect 
interpretations  of  Scripture,  have  called  in  question  some  of  the 
plainest  discoveries  of  science.” 

Milton,  who  admired  Galileo,  and  at  personal  risk  paid  the  old 
hero  a visit  in  his  prison,  is  doubtful  as  to  the  heliocentric  ques- 
tion, and  makes  his  angel  Raphael  give  our  first  father  some  very 
bad  advice.  Raphael  begins  very  well  when  he  says  {Paradise 
Lost,  Book  8) : 

“To  ask  or  search  I blame  thee  not;  for  heaven 
Is  as  the  Book  of  God  before  thee  set.” 

But  after  betraying  the  fact  that  his  own  angelic  mind  was  very 
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much  bewildered  on  astronomy,  Raphael  recommends  us  not  to 
meddle  with  such  questions: 

“Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven, 

Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun. 

Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid: 

Leave  them  to  God  alone.’’ 

This  advice  would  now  have  a Mohammedan  ring;  and  we  are 
glad  to  remember  that  God-fearing  men  of  Milton’s  own  days 
wisely  disobeyed  his  angel.  Stimulated  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
Harvey  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  by  Galileo’s 
work,  they  resolved  to  form  a scientific  society  for  the  better  inves- 
tigation of  what  the  poet  had  happily  compared  with  the  Book  of 
God. 

Investigators  are  aware  that  it  is  helpful  to  have  theories  well 
sifted  before  being  accepted;  and  that  they  must  marshal  the 
evidence  so  as  to  convince  even  the  reluctant.  It  was  a sense  of  this 
principle  that  led  the  men  of  science  to  start  a sort  of  scientific 
synod,  in  imitation,  apparently,  of  the  'Westminster  and  other  reli- 
gious Assemblies.  Thus  arose  the  Philosophical  Society,  rebaptized 
as  the  Royal  Society  after  the  king  came  back.  Similar  societies 
were  organized  in  France  and  Germany;  that  in  Italy  was  pro- 
hibited, so  that  the  Italian  workers  .sent  their  contributions  to 
England.  These  societies  mark  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
period  in  regular  form;  they  imparted  stability  and  secured  growth, 
just  becau.se  they  secured  criticism  of  new  propositions  and  pub- 
licity for  such  as  could  stand  scrutiny.  The  discussions  were  fre- 
quently such  as  to  command  public  interest  in  scientific  questions, 
as  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz  on  mathematical  methods,  and 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French  about  the  histology  of  plants. 
The  men  who  are  most  competent  to  deal  with  such  questions  are 
thus  appealed  to — men  who  love  scientific  truth,  and  have  spent 
their  life  in  trying  to  learn  how  it  is  to  be  reached.  Hence  we  must 
look  to  science  as  the  best  critic  and  corrector  of  its  own  failures. 
The  movement  in  this  way  is  necessarily  slow,  as  to  large  ques- 
tions; but  it  is  forward.  There  has  been  retreat  only  on  some 
minor  questions,  which  were  hastily  concluded  by  individuals. 
When  a subject  is  once  worked  out  and  the  scientists  become 
consentient  in  their  verdict,  there  can  usually  be  no  further  trouble 
with  the  scientific  part,  nor  for  that  matter  will  there  be  any  trouble 
as  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  decision. 

Yet  for  generations  after  the  Cromwellian  era  the  old  .system 
continued;  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  law  of  the  case  is 
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being  considered.  In  1735  the  Swedish  Parliament,  semi-ecclesi- 
astical in  composition,  tried  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that  the  waters 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  could  not  recede  from  their  shores,  as  God  has  set 
their  bounds  which  they  cannot  pass;  but  Celsius  and  Linnaeus, 
by  staking  the  shore,  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  waters  were 
receding.  Within  the  Churches  some  questions  arose,  depending 
on  scientific  evidence,  but  having  more  or  less  important  religious 
bearings.  It  was  only  in  1839  that  one  of  these  questions  was 
settled  by  Kitto,  who  showed  that  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle 
was  actually  modeled  in  large  measure  after  Egyptian  structures. 
Thus  have  the  Christian  Churches  and  Christian  writers  learned  that 
at  the  best  they  are  not  infallible;  but  though  they  were  well 
whipped  and  worsted,  our  review  does  not  indicate  that  in  any  case 
the  Bible  itself  was  worsted.  It  is  true  that  some  people  condemn 
attempts  to  excuse  the  Bible  for  using  phenomenal  rather  than 
noumenal  language  about  common  occurrences,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  we,  who  know  the  better,  still  stick  to  the  phe- 
nomenal style,  as  when  we  talk  of  sunrise,  or  of  the  sun  passing  the 
meridian. 

J.  Pye  Smith’s  graphic  and  rather  painful  narrative  of  the 
Geological  dispute  in  the  thirties  gives  an  instructive  idea  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  How  often  have  I heard  venerable 
scholars  declare  their  willingness  to  give  God  the  credit  for  having 
created  strata  and  fossils  just  as  they  lie,  rather  than  to  part  from 
their  old  exegetical  moorings  as  to  the  exordium  of  Genesis!  It 
is  pleasant  to  recall  that  Charles  Lyell,  who  was  popularly  regarded 
as  the  chief  sinner  in  the  Geological  controversy,  was  appointed 
by  English  bishops  and  evangelical  clergymen  to  be  Professor  of 
Geology  in  London.  They  could  not  accept  all  his  views;  and  they 
were  well  aware  of  the  gravity  and  delicacy  of  the  problems  which 
he  was  forcing  on  their  attention;  but  they  said  that  while  he  had 
published  startling  statements,  these  were  reached  by  him  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  We  may  add  that  while  the  questions 
which  he  raised  are  not  all  of  them  settled  even  now,  the  new 
Geology  has  enlarged  our  views  of  things,  and  has  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  bred  skepticism.  Though  there  has  been  much  discussion 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  its  influence  on  the  scientific  mind 
appears  to  be  on  the  whole  attractive. 

The  Darwinian  controversy  was,  so  far  as  Scripture  is  concerned, 
far  less  momentous  than  the  Geological.  But  for  a time  it  was 
perhaps  more  irritating.  This  was  due  mainly  to  the  unfortunate 
style  in  which  it  was  at  first  promulgated;  as  if  everything  was 
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chance  work,  and  as  if  chance  meant  hands  off  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Many  hailed  it  with  joy  as  a new  weapon  against  faith; 
and  for  the  same  reason  many  others  regarded  it  with  dismay. 
But  both  sides  were  all  astray  in  their  estimates,  as  subsequent 
researches  proved.  Cautious  thinkers  from  the  outset  perceived 
that  when  divested  of  unnecessary  and  unproved  accretions,  it 
was  a gain  to  science  and  no  hurt  to  religion.  Canon  Tristram, 
explorer  and  naturalist  of  Bible  lands,  welcomed  it  as  explaining 
many  of  the  puzzles  of  his  field-work.  Asa  Gray,  the  best  Chris- 
tian, the  best  botanist  and  the  best-beloved  of  all  the  scientists  of 
the  New  World,  had  the  same  experience.  The  philosophical 
McCosh,  fresh  from  writing,  in  conjunction  with  my  old  botanical 
teacher.  Professor  George  Dickie,  their  little  gem  of  a book  about 
Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  very  quickly  perceived 
that  the  new  theory  only  meant  a new  and  a better  setting  for  the 
gem;  in  fact,  i\IcCosh  recognized  it  as  an  interesting  addition  to  his 
conception  of  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  he  had  devoted  his  lifetime.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  at  one  time  ^IcCosh's  view  was  sharply  criticised,  now 
his  scheme  of  evolution  as  an  organized  system  for  the  creation  of 
new  species  is  being  universally  accepted.  This  theory  may  even 
be  credited  with  having  improved  our  views  of  teleology,  so  as  to 
clear  it  of  some  objections.  David  Hume  argued  that  our  world  is 
like  the  outcome  of  the  repeated  blundering  efforts  of  an  unskilled 
shipbuilder;  a statement  which,  admitting  the  design,  denies  the 
skill.  Now  the  theory  of  evolution,  leaving  his  admission  of  design 
intact,  explains  the  “repeated  blundering”  by  the  constitution 
and  behavior  of  the  materials,  as  incidental  to  things  in  their  grow- 
ing and  making;  especially  where  we  have  reason  for  supposing  a 
fall  or  accident  due  to  the  free  working  of  the  things,  and  not  to 
any  fault  of  the  Master-builder.  Physiology  has  ever  been  strong 
in  upholding  teleology,  since  Haller  (died  1777),  who  opposed  the 
materialism  of  the  Great  Frederick,  to  Liebeg,  whose  sentiments 
have  been  recently  revived  by  Lord  Kelvin,  and  to  the  living 
physiologists  who  insist  on  vitalism  as  something  sui  juris,  and  find 
teleology  as  the  key  to  the  science. 

Though  teleolog}’,  as  our  expression  for  special  ends  in  creation 
and  providence,  depends  for  its  elucidation  on  philosophy  rather 
than  science,  it  is  becoming  indispensable  to  scientific  investigators. 
In  spite  of  themselves  they  are  forced  to  assume  principles  extern 
to  science,  so  as  to  light  their  way  and  to  render  their  discoveries 
intelligible.  Science  itself  is  thus  passing  through  a process  which 
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reminds  us  of  the  pathogenic  germs  being  attenuated  by  cultiva- 
tion. The  theory  of  evolution  has  added  force  to  this  argument 
by  extending  the-  common  reign  of  physiology  over  species  that 
were  formerly  deemed  separate. 

II.  The  Right  of  W.w. 

The  question  whether  the  case  is  closed  whenever  the  Scripture 
or  the  Church  has  spoken  came  up  for  discussion  on  the  occasion 
of  Galileo’s  trial;  and  the  correct  rule  has  never  been  better  ex- 
pressed than  it  was  by  himself.  It  is  given  under  the  account  of 
“Galileo”  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedm  Britannica.* 

The  rule,  in  brief,  is  that  any  man  has  a right  to  investigate 
natural  phenomena,  and  to  publish  what  he  has  ascertained  by 
observations  and  demonstrations,  and  that  he  is  not  bound  to 
show'  how  they  may  be  reconciled  with  statements  of  Scripture. 
This  is  not  designed  in  order  to  exclude  the  Scripture,  or  any  other 
book,  from  giving  their  testimony  on  any  subject  which  they  may 
mention;  nor  to  undervalue  such  testimony,  though  it  may  correct 
the  common  system  of  exaggerating  the  significance  of  casual 
remarks.  Its  only  object  is  to  claim  the  right  of  way  for  the  use 
of  all  our  faculties,  and  of  other  means  of  acquiring  information  on 
questions  of  a scientific  character.  This  Galilean  Rule  applies  to 
all  Biblical  questions  when  of  a scientific  nature,  that  is,  when  they 
must  be  solved  by  observation  and  verification ; in  these  cases  the 
“rational”  method  is  the  orthodox  method.  It  was  well  expressed 
by  Dr.  "W.  H.  Green,  in  his  discussion  of  Biblical  Chronology,  thus: 

“If  any  really  trustworthy  data  can  be  gathered  from  any  source  whatever, 
from  science  or  antiquarian  research,  so  as  to  determine  a question  of  Scripture 
interpretation,  such  data  should  be  welcomed  and  a comparison  fearlessly 
made.  Science  simply  performs  the  office  in  this  case  which  information  gath- 
ered from  other  parts  of  Scripture  is  unhesitatingly  allowed  to  do.”f 

This  last  illustration  is,  in  our  view’,  sufficient  to  prove  the  rule. 
The  Scripture  itself  contains  numerous  passages  which  w’e  recog- 
nize, though  in  apparent  disharmony,  and  w’e  never  fancy  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  determine  beforehand  how’  to  make  them  agree- 
In  the  field  of  science  the  non-harmonizing  observations  are  the 
most  valuable,  such  as  perturbations  of  planets,  experiments  in 
chemistry  which  by  their  aberrant  results  betray  the  presence  of 

* The  later  edition  of  the  Britannica  treats  Galileo  cruelly,  condemning  him 
for  his  behavior  under  threats  of  torture,  and  belittling  discoveries  made  at  the 
peril  of  life.  It  is  clear  that  an  encyclopaedia  can  degenerate,  and  suddenly  “fall 
from  that  estate  wherein  it  was  created.” 

t W,  H.  Green,  in  Bihl.  Sacra,  1890. 
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some  new  ingredient,  possibly  a new  element,  cases  in  biology 
which  show  that  a factor  has  been  overlooked.  In  Bible  exegesis 
these  apparently  inconsistent  parallel  passages  shed  light  on  each 
other.  And,  in  fact,  the  victories  of  physical  science  have  enabled 
us  to  understand  our  Bibles,  and  to  appreciate  them  more  than 
was  the  privilege  of  pre-scientific  times.  On  questions  of  Bible 
evidence,  using  science  to  test  the  claims  of  the  Book,  it  is  essential 
that  the  evidence  be  independent,  and  consequently  free  from  all 
collusion.  The  value  of  \"olney’s  testimony  was  enhanced  because 
he  was  an  atheist;  the  value  of  the  report  of  a man  who  goes  out 
merely  in  order  to  find  confirmation  of  what  he  already  believes 
is  in  some  measure  depreciated.  Besides  all  this,  the  infringe- 
ment of  this  rule  immediately  casts  all  free  research  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  hurts  the  cause  which  it  was  intended  to  help. 

Before  and  for  a long  time  after  the  Reformation  age  this 
subject  was  misunderstood,  because  of  the  extraordinary  methods 
of  investigation  followed.  i\Iy  colleague.  Dean  A.  F.  IVest,  informs 
me  that  through  all  the  Middle  Ages  learned  men  made  Pliny’s 
Natural  History  their  only  source  of  scientific  knowledge;  it  took 
the  place  which  Nature  itself  now  occupies.  Whoso  studies  science 
in  our  time  takes  his  tools  with  him,  and  finds  out  the  objects;  he 
may  be  required  to  go  abroad  on  expeditions,  or  dredge  the  ocean, 
or  penetrate  the  Polar  regions,  or  mount  up  in  a balloon;  or  he 
must  haunt  the  laboratories  and  cut,  and  stain,  and  use  all  sorts 
of  experiments.  But  our  predecessors  did  their  work  as  literature ; 
a man  would  never  think  of  searching  about  a flower  in  the  fields 
(herbalists  did  that  sort  of  thing  for  dosing  sick  people),  but  learned 
men  got  their  science  from  libraries,  and  most  of  it  from  Pliny. 
Nearly  a century  after  the  Reformation,  CiBsalpino,  very  learned 
and  physician  to  the  Pope,  i.ssued  a great  work,  thus  prepared,  on 
The  Plant.  He  found  out  that  a plant  is  an  animal  turned  upside 
down,  so  that  head,  neck,  and  down  to  the  heart  are  buried  in  the 
ground,  while  trunk,  arms  and  limbs  and  distal  parts  are  all  sprawl- 
ing in  the  air.  What  use  was  served  by  its  leaves  or  flowers,  and 
how  it  managed  to  live  and  grow,  were  sacred  mysteries  in  those 
days. 

The  Reformation  changed  the  ilirection  of  this  system,  by  largely 
concentrating  attention  on  the  Bible,  whence  people  sought  to 
obtain  authoritative  statements  on  every  imaginable  theme.  They 
even  imagined  that  their  non-necessary  inferences  from  its  inci- 
dental allusions  had  a divine  right  of  way,  entitling  them  to  priority 
over  mere  investigations;  and  it  appeared  to  many  to  be  a mark 
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01  piety  when  men  interpreted  them  as  largely  as  possible  on  every 
subject.  Church  councils  seem  to  have  kept  clear  of  these  ex- 
travagances; and  our  Saviour’s  treatment  of  texts  which  were 
hurled  at  him  by  His  enemies  gave  them  no  countenance.  But 
for  a long  time  the  idea  persisted,  nor  yet  is  it  entirely  dead,  that 
even  loose  inferences  from  the  best  of  books  are  more  reliable  than 
careful  researches  into  God’s  works. 

It  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  Scriptures  never  go  out 
of  their  way  to  give  direct  information  on  any  point  for  scientific 
ends;  that  their  references  to  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  their 
historical  records,  are  subsidiary  to  the  main  spiritual  purpose  in 
view.  But  scholars  have  discovered  that,  independently  of  any 
special  theory  of  inspiration,  the  Bible  ranks  highest  of  reliable 
books,  even  exceeding  Herodotus  and  his  like,  on  every  subject 
which  it  discusses.  This  favorable  verdict  applies  to  its  science 
as  well  as  its  history.  The  rabid  Haeckel  confirms  the  general 
order  of  origin  of  species  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and 
Huxley  did  the  same  when,  in  his  controversy  with  Gladstone,  he 
took  exception  only  to  one  point,  in  which  we  think  that  the  inver- 
sions of  the  context  prove  that  Gladstone  was  wrong,  while  Moses 
was  all  right;  in  fact,  the  order  of  that  part  is  rhetorical,  while 
Gladstone  made  it  chronological.  But  descending  to  details,  we 
are  unable  to  explain  every  point,  either  in  the  Bible  or  in  any  other 
ancient  book.  As  Kitto  stated,  the  secondary  matters  are  given 
in  indefinite  terms,  because  on  no  other  principle  could  a book 
intended  for  all  ages  and  for  men  in  all  stages  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment have  been  written.  If  we  were  now  to  rewrite  the  Bible  in 
order  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  there  seems  to  us  little  need  of  change 
in  the  scientific  references.  We  might  perhaps  say  “period”  in- 
stead of  “day”  at  the  exordium;  but  the  primitive  meaning  of 
“period”  would  suggest  a journey  or  race  around  some  circular 
track ; and  this  is  not  very  obviously  suggested  by  geological  data. 
We  would  still  speak  of  God  making  and  creating,  and  the  limita- 
tions of  space  would  probably  prevent  our  giving  a summary  of  the 
origin  of  geological  strata,  and  of  the  evolution  of  vegetal  and 
animal  species,  especially  as  at  best  it  must  be  meagre  and  unintelli- 
gible, if  without  external  elucidation. 

The  case  is  like  that  of  a philosophic  gray-beard  lecturing  on 
science  in  a kindergarten ; people  at  large  are  in  the  stage  of  babies 
as  to  science,  and  very  many  no  farther  advanced  as  to  their  con- 
ceptions of  philosophy  or  theology.  The  address,  if  successful, 
should  give  us  vivid  and  picturesque  pictures  of  sun,  moon  and 
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stars,  and  seas  with  their  teeming  fishes,  and  lands  with  developing 
plants,  and  trooping  beasts,  and  flying  things  overhead.  Though 
of  a childish  kind,  the  address  will  have  something  philosophic  and 
mature,  and  we  shall  find  even  its  symbolic  features  and  its  anthro- 
pomorphisms true  to  nature.  Excessive  literalism  of  interpreta- 
tion would  only  spoil  such  a production,  by  making  it  appear  to 
say  what  it  never  intended  to  say. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  other  parts.  We  may  presume 
that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  would  have  explained  his 
words  of  the  sun  standing  still  differently  from  our  way  of  expla- 
nation. But  even  we  would  use  the  selfsame  expression,  whatever 
explanation  we  might  hold  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  phenomenon 
was  caused.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  faith  than  to  derive 
from  incidental  allusions,  as  to  the  sun  rising,  or  going  forth,  or 
standing  still,  a stet  processus  against  the  use  of  eyes,  and  telescopes, 
and  mathematics,  and  physics  for  determining  what  is  the  true 
as  distinct  from  the  apparent  movement.  Of  course  it  was  no 
disgrace  in  early  times  to  be  misled  as  to  this,  and  the  early  Protest- 
ants were  for  some  time  not  much  better  than  others;  saving  that 
they  came  ere  long  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  they  soon  found 
that  the  Bible  is  not  at  fault. 

The  question  of  evolution  cannot  be  fairly  called  a Scriptural 
question;  though  its  outcome  must  have  serious  influence  on  our 
interpretations.  If  ever  it  is  completely  solved,  this  must  come 
exclusively  from  scientific  investigators,  using  the  scientific 
methods.  In  this  respect  it  is  like  the  study  of  Semitic  theology — 
not  a Biblical  exercise,  but  having  important  Biblical  bearings,  and 
consequently  always  of  interest  to  students  of  the  Old  Testament. 
When  challenged  to  prove  whether  the  doctrine  of  man’s  evolution 
is  compatible  with  the  record  in  Genesis,  we  would  decline  the 
effort  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  compatible.  We  can  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  foresee  what  discoveries  may  yet  be  made,  and 
what  unforeseen  difficulties  may  appear.  (2)  The  pressing  ques- 
tion is  not  one  of  compatibility  with  the  Book  of  Genesis,  but  the 
scientific  question  whether  man’s  evolution  is  true  or  false;  and 
this  cannot  be  determined  by  the  abstract  discussions  of  non-scien- 
tists. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  sort  of  evolution  has  occurred 
in  initiating  our  race ; and  if  proof  to  this  effect  may  be  obtained, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Adamic  theology  will  not  be  in  serious 
jeopardy  unless  some  other  discoveries  be  made,  of  which  there  is 
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no  present  prospect.  The  historicity  of  a pair  of  first  parents  would 
be  thus  favored,  especially  since  the  present  drift  of  evolution 
theory  is  away  from  Darwin’s  notion  of  slow  accumulations  of 
infinitesimal  variations,  and  the  view  of  larger,  and  in  some  cases 
sudden,  mutations  is  more  in  favor.  The  scientific  process  would 
be  that  described  in  Genesis,  as  God’s  making  man,  male  and  female, 
from  dust  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  very  same  fashion  in  which  other 
species  were  created.  The  extra-scientific  or  spiritual  part  would 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  statement  that  God  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  of  life.  Here  science  seems  to  have  nothing  either 
to  add  to  or  subtract,  saving  the  patent  facts  that  man  differs  in 
moral  and  spiritual  faculties  from  all  other  forms.  It  is  proven 
to  and  accepted  by  the  Christian  in  the  same  way  as  other  super- 
natural elements  of  the  Scripture,  and  not  primarily  because  of 
anything  scientific.  Adam’s  dream,  in  which,  as  if  anticipating 
Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  dry  bones,  he  beheld  a lovely  form  start  from 
his  side,  and  thus  he  was  taught  his  lesson,  is  no  longer  a puzzle; 
and  the  woman,  having  arisen  in  like  manner  as  himself,  and  per- 
haps having  had  her  dream,  and  been  taught  her  lesson,  was  im- 
mediately accepted  as  his  fitting  companion.  Probably  neither  of 
them  knew  how  they  had  come  into  being,  save  that  God  had 
created  them  after  His  image  and  for  each  other.  And  possibly 
the  dream  that  had  so  impressed  them  may  have  been  afterward 
handed  down  from  them  to  their  children,  till  it  found  its  way  into 
the  records  as  a good  family  tradition. 

No  representations  of  this  character  are  more  than  tentative 
until  positive  proof  is  forthcoming;  and  if  the  proofs  ever  come, 
they  will  doubtless  assume  a different  form  from  present  expecta- 
tions. But  we  do  not  anticipate  that  they  will  cause  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  Adamic  theology,  which  is  simple  in  itself,  and  we  think 
criticised  only  from  prejudices.  Some  people  treat  the  early  part 
of  the  Bible  as  a discredited  book,  against  which  all  presumptions 
are  to  be  made.  That  is  at  least  as  bad  as  the  old  fashion  of  squeez- 
ing out  of  it  a complete  system  of  infallible  Bible  science.  It  does 
teach  something  that  may  be  reasonably  termed  a pact  or  covenant; 
whether  the  name  is  given  in  Scripture  or  not  is  immaterial,  when 
the  thing  is  there.  One  part  of  it,  the  heredity,  is  a leading  prin- 
ciple of  evolution;  the  other  part,  the  representative  responsibility, 
belongs  rather  to  philosophy,  but  is  a dominant  factor  in  sociology 
of  beast  and  man.  The  fact  of  a fall,  physical  and  moral,  is  in  line 
with  the  cases  of  degradation  which  are  spread  all  over  nature ; and 
the  narrative  of  this  is,  independently  of  whether  it  comes  by  pure 
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inspiration  or  onh’  from  good  family  traditions,  a valuable  help 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  greatest  puzzle  of  our  existence — that 
we,  the  highest  of  earthly  beings,  are  in  many  respects  the  lowest 
and  the  worst.  All  this  was  very  dark;  but  there  is  a bright  side, 
a revelation  of  mercy,  of  hope  for  the  fallen,  and  of  a Saviour. 
In  science  we  seek  to  find  the  anlagen,  or  first  beginnings  of  import- 
ant things;  and  the  Exordium  of  the  Bible  is  quite  up  to  its  bright- 
est parts  when  it  makes  man’s  fall  into  sin  the  occasion  of  the  first 
revelation  of  His  salvation  by  Christ. 

III.  The  Coercive  Force  of  Science. 

When  I saw,  a dozen  years  ago,  Huxley’s  account  of  how  he  was 
made  skeptical,  I was  reminded  of  a lecture  given  nearly  fifty 
years  ago  by  Dr.  McCosh,  in  which  he  warned  students  against  the 
philosophy  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  of  Dean  Hansel,  as  likely  to 
imdermine  their  faith.  Huxley  informs  us,  with  characteristic 
honesty,*  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of 
evangelical  orthodoxy,  but  that  when  reading  as  a boj’  Hamilton’s 
essay  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned,  he  foimd  that  the 
limitations  of  our  faculties  in  many  cases  render  real  answers  to 
most  solemn  questions  impossible;  and  the  reading  of  other  similar 
books  and  of  Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization  caused  him  to  gravi- 
tate toward  the  conclusions  of  Hume  and  Kant,  that  knowledge  is 
negative,  that  instead  of  discovering  truth  it  can  only  prevent  error. 
Thus  it  was  not  science,  good  or  bad,  that  led  him  off,  but  his  skep- 
ticism was  in  the  first  instance  philosophical;  all  that  can  be  said 
of  his  science  is  that  it  gave  pungency  to  his  style.  It  would  even 
appear  that  he  followed  his  negative  philosophy  only  as  to  the  things 
of  God,  and  not  at  all  as  to  his  power  of  investigating  nature 
and  of  making  positive  scientific  discoveries.  He  also  saved  from 
the  wreck  of  his  mother’s  faith  a few  precious  principles,  such  as 
a genuine  admiration  of  the  Bible  and  a hatred  of  shams.  The 
article  cited  above  gives  an  example  of  his  best  style: 

“That  one  should  rejoice  in  the  good  man;  forgive  the  bad  man;  and  pity 
and  help  all  men,  is  surely  indisputable.  It  is  the  glory  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity to  have  proclaimed  this  truth  through  all  their  aberrations.” 

Most  of  the  leaders  of  modern  skepticism  will,  we  think,  be  found 
to  be  primarily  philosophers,  and  only  in  a subordinate  way  scien- 
tific; though  they  often  pick  up  fragments  of  science  as  vehicles 
for  their  philosophy.  It  is  a popular  error  to  fancy  that  physical 
science  is  of  a skeptical  tendency;  it  has  hit  back,  often  vigorously 
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and  justly,  when  its  own  rights  of  free  investigation  were  ques- 
tioned by  men  who  did  not  understand  scientific  methods.  But 
that  day  is  past;  and  while  scientific  men  often  know  little  about 
theological  doctrines,  what  they  do  appreciate  is  the  morale  which 
is  best  developed  in  Christians.  There  is  no  risk  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation ever  reaching  atheism  as  its  outcome ; though  if  investi- 
gators import  atheism  into  their  premises,  they  may  find  it  mixed 
with  their  results. 

These  considerations  show  the  value  of  the  advice  recently 
offered  by  the  New  York  Independent,  that  in  discussing  physico- 
theological  questions  we  should  be  careful  not  to  mix  the  science 
and  the  philosophy.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  it  is  usually  impos- 
sible to  keep  these  apart.  Transcendental  processes,  belonging  to 
metaphysics,  are  in  so  close  touch  with  all  our  physical  investiga- 
tions that  our  notions  will  get  mixed  in  spite  of  us.  Even  our 
religious  or  anti-religious  tendencies  will  intrude  without  our  being 
aware  of  any  bias.  Then,  again,  as  science  is  now  in  its  zenith, 
every  pretender  will  try  to  assume  the  scientific  name  and  ap- 
pearance. 

It  may  help  us  in  this  connection  to  note  the  distinctive  character 
of  science,  which  separates  it  from  all  its  imitations,  viz.,  that  by 
it  alone  is  it  possible  to  prove  general  laws  so  as  to  silence  contra- 
diction. In  all  departments  of  human  existence — for  health,  busi- 
ness, philosophy,  even  for  religion — we  have  to  depend  on  proba- 
bilities, requiring  faith;  we  cannot  be  certain  even  of  the  next 
meal  we  hope  to  receive.  A great  many  scientific  facts  are  known 
to  us  only  in  this  way;  so  that  there  is  still  room  for  mistake  even 
here.  But  there  are  many  important  matters  in  science  tha.t  we 
do  know,  as  what  will  result  from  electric  currents  under  assigned 
conditions;  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  definite  chemical  combina- 
tions; what  is  the  general  effect  of  gravitation;  whether  it  is  the 
earth  that  moves  round  the  sun  or  not.  When  a subject  is  worked 
out  according  to  its  methods,  with  proper  criticisms  and  verifica- 
tions, there  is  no  necessity  of  threshing  it  out  a second  time;  its 
decision  is  dominant;  and  thus  science  is  coercive.  On  all  scien- 
tific questions,  where  evidence  is  accessible,  a consensus  may  be  an- 
ticipated. When  we  asked  a respected  teacher  of  psychology 
whether  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  psychologists  ever  reaching  a 
consensus  on  great  questions,  the  reply  was  that  there  is  more  unity 
among  them  than  they  usually  get  credit  for;  but  even  he  had  been 
commenting  on  their  need  of  threshing  great  questions  over  and 
over  again.  An  alumnus  of  a university  who  had  taken  three 
39 
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philosophical  electives  under  men  of  as  many  different  philo- 
sophical schools,  informed  us  that  after  attending  to  them  all  he 
formed  a sort  of  composite  scheme  of  a working  philosophy  for 
himself. 

The  method  of  physical  science  is  very  simple;  so  that  while 
things  are  under  investigation  errors  are  frequent,  and  in  complex 
cases  it  is  difficult  to  imravel  intricacies,  yet  on  the  whole  progress 
has  been  made,  and  there  has  been  very  small  need  of  retrograde 
steps.  The  stock-in-trade  is  carefully  observed  phenomena;  these 
are  often  matters  requiring  skill  and  .experience  and  much  time,  and 
involving  an  allowance  for  errors  of  observation.  They  may  be 
the  result  of  much  scientific  work,  and  yet  constitute  only  the  initial 
of  new  problems.  Then  comes  speculation  for  their  interpreta- 
tion, helped  by  comparisons  of  many  data.  Here  it  is  not  science, 
but  skilled  imagination  which  comes  into  play,  with  the  certainty, 
in  a difficult  case,  that  most  of  the  speculations  shall  turn  out  to  be 
false,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  true;  and  with  the  conviction  that 
our  personal  equation  of  philosophy,  or  religion,  or  even  spiritual- 
ism may  color  our  guessing.  In  simple  cases  a single  observation 
may  suffice  to  start  and  solve  an  important  problem ; but  in  com- 
plex cases  multitudes  of  observations  by  different  men  of  succeed- 
ing generations  have  to  be  collected  and  collated,  and  working 
theories  formulated  for  their  explanation,  and  these  must  be  put 
on  trial  for  their  confirmation  or  refutation,  or  amendment.  This 
may  be  the  task  of  generations  of  scientists,  all  interested  in  a great 
problem,  as  was  the  status  of  the  geological  problem,  and  is  still 
that  of  evolution. 

At  length  a general  agreement  may  be  reached,  provisionally,  as 
to  the  correct  form  and  the  scientific  probability  of  a theory,  giving 
an  empirical  solution,  or  a partial  proof.  Further  research  may 
reach  a theoretical  proof  of  the  laws  involved,  after  which  we  can 
prophesy  results  or  practically  apply  the  discovery,  as  in  syntheti- 
cal chemistry  and  applied  electricity.  This  is  the  coercive  stage, 
when  doubt  is  so  far  gone  that  men  will  invest  their  money  in  the 
applications.  The  preceding  stages,  of  only  probabilities  of  vary- 
ing degrees,  are  not  to  be  either  undervalued  or  prematurely 
accepted  as  established  science.  Even  in  the  final  stages  of  the 
investigation,  changes  of  theory,  or  of  the  mode  of  presenting  it  may 
prove  necessary.  And  ever  afterward  the  door  is  open,  not  for 
thre.shing  anew,  but  for  more  careful  work,  so  as  to  extend  and  to 
improve  what  was  previously  done. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  theories  by  suitable  verifications 
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will  explain  what  has  been  a puzzle  to  some.  Why  w'ere  Lamarck’s 
Philosophie  Zoologique  and  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  treated  so 
differently,  though  both  having  the  same  aim?  Because  the  one 
w’as  rich  in  speculation,  but  poor  in  verification ; and  the  other  was 
richest  in  the  verifications.  We  may  say  of  Lamarck  what  was 
recently  written  by  E.  Ray  Lankester  about  a popular  living  v/riter 
on  science,  that  he  “ gives  us  hypotheses,  suppositions  with  insuffi- 
cient evidence,  and  deductions  from  his  generalizations,  but  he  is 
relatively  deficient  in  verifications.”  Darwin’s  book,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  so  crowded  with  carefully  collected  scientific  facts,  for 
verification  of  his  main  thesis,  and  of  his  important  expositions 
about  classification,  distribution  and  embryology,  that  it  would  be 
valuable  even  if  his  main  contention  were  pronounced  a mistake. 
He  makes  his  facts  do  most  of  his  teaching;  and  in  science  it  is 
always  the  verifying  facts,  requiring  hard  work,  that  really  count. 

Later  writers  have  manifested  a tendency  to  depart  from  the 
strict  experimental  method,  and  to  expatiate  in  the  Lamarckian 
way.  They  fancy  that  they  can  discover  in  organisms  a power  of 
self-adjustment  in  response  to  external  influences,  or  even  in  antici- 
pation of  emergencies;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  the  gradual 
ascent  of  organic  life  was  due  to  some  internal  capacity,  and  was 
self-originated.  Thus  they  ascribe  to  the  material  organism  quali- 
ties which  have  usually  been  regarded  as  of  a spiritual  nature, 
some  of  them  even  of  a teleological  kind,  that  is  indicating  effects 
as  if  designed,  but  not  admitting  any  higher  implications.  We  are 
ready  to  believe  that  an  organism  has  wonderful  potencies  in  itself ; 
but  it  is  not  a scientific  act  to  urge  these  hypotheses  without 
direct  experimental  evidence.  The  only  arguments  offered  are 
by  reversal  from  the  results — of  course  vague  arguments  and  only 
plausible.  If  organisms  have  survived,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
they  were  fitted  to  survive;  and  we  may  usually  be  able  to  show 
how,  by  the  character  of  their  hoofs,  ankles,  teeth,  intelligence  and 
otherwise,  they  were  so  fitted.  Then  by  another  step  we  may  argue 
that  every  organism,  or  this  organism  at  least,  has  within  itself  a 
directive  something  that  has  secured  this  fitness  for  new  emergen- 
cies. But  this  is  not  science,  except  in  the  initial  stage  of  science; 
and  it  closely  impinges  on  metaphysics,  where  its  conclusions 
are  not  likely  to  admit  of  scientific  verification  and  not  likely 
ever  to  be  coercive.  They  raise  the  problem  whether  the 
directing  something  must  not  have  been  anterior  in  time  to  the 
directed  organism,  or  at  least  simultaneous  in  origin;  and  if  so 
whence  or  from  whom  have  they  simultaneously  proceeded?  Thus 
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no  difficulty  is  evaded  by  such  theories.  We  never  read  them 
without  the  conviction  that  some  of  our  biological  friends  are 
wandering  into  fields  where  they  shall  never  find  their  way  by 
scientific  principles. 

The  question  comes,  how  it  is  that  on  momentous  subjects,  as  our 
relation  to  God  and  to  eternity,  we  are  left  to  a lower  order  of  evi- 
dence than  for  physical  science.  One  might  reply  that  the  physical 
world  of  science  may,  after  all,  be  itself  unreal,  only  a vivid  dream; 
and  that  our  consciousness  and  the  unseen  world  are  the  realities. 
But  such  idealism  is  as  little  favored  by  science  as  it  is  by  men  in 
actual  life.  The  sound  answer  appears  to  be  that  the  lower  is  the 
normal  grade  of  evidence ; that  before  the  scientific  age,  it  was  the 
only  kind  known  (save  in  the  very  simple  case  of  mathematical  cal- 
culations); and  that  even  now  it  is  our  most  usual  way  in  most 
matters,  even  of  science,  and  the  only  way  in  all  other  interests  of 
life.  Our  daily  life  and  business  all  depend  on  the  lower  evidence, 
with  the  incident  of  faith  in  Providence,  or  in  the  order  of  nature, 
whichever  expression  we  prefer.  You  will  never  have  any  stronger 
testimony  as  to  your  most  important  interests ; about  to-morrow’s 
dinner,  about  the  love  of  your  best  friend  on  earth,  in  all  these 
matters  sight  fails  and  you  must  live  by  faith;  nor  would  faith 
itself  be  virtuous  if  matters  were  coercively  proved,  like  well-worked 
scientific  generalizations.  With  trust  in  the  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  in  His  ordering  of  nature,  we  are  able  ordinarily  to 
find  happiness  on  earth ; and  as  to  our  future  life.  He  expects  us  to 
accept  the  same  kind  of  evidence  which  suffices  us  here  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

A convenient  illustration  of  the  misuse  of  the  term  scientific  is 
seen  in  its  application  to  critical  attempts  at  Old  Testament  recon- 
struction. The  methods  may  be  scientific,  that  is  they  follow  the 
usual  course  of  research,  but  they  give  no  guarantee  whether  we 
shall  ever  reach  the  goal;  perhaps  the  necessary  evidence  may 
never  be  forthcoming.  Thus,  at  present,  the  results  have  no  claim 
to  be  called  scientific;  if  it  were  not  so  they  should  be  coercive,  and 
the  critics  would  not  be  found  contradicting  each  other.  Our 
present  stage  is  scarcely  more  than  collecting  the  evidence;  and 
science  can  now  give  no  certainty  as  to  what  its  results  shall  be, 
except  that  when  only  fragments  of  the  evidence  are  in,  the  con- 
clusions from  them  are  nearly  always  wrong.  The  “rule  of  evi- 
dence” in  such  researches  is  for  those  who  are  satisfied  that  their 
side  is  sound,  and  also  for  those  who  want  not  victory  for  their  side 
so  much  as  a true  veixlict,  however  it  may  be,  to  welcome  all  perti- 
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nent  evidence  from  every  quarter;  and  to  be  more  laborious  in  find- 
ing the  evidence,  in  this  case  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  itself, 
the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  records  and  ancient  history,  and 
even  ascertained  matters  of  physical  science;  and  to  be  less  impa- 
tient to  jump  at  conclusions  that  are  too  important  to  be  accepted 
without  complete  discussion.  The  second  scientific  stage  is  the 
discussion  of  the  facts,  with  the  formulation  of  schemes  of  explana- 
tion, which  at  first  are  serviceable  though  little  better  than  guesses, 
and  may  be  gradually  sifted  out.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable  suppo- 
sition in  this  way  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  may  have 
used  any  accessible  Egyptian  or  Babylonian  traditionary  records 
in  his  work,  himself  expurgating  their  errors,  and  supplementing 
them  with  evangelical  elements,  which  were  got  from  his  own  spir- 
itual knowdedge  or  from  special  Divine  guidance,  and  that  he  left 
undisturbed  primeval  sketches  of  ancient  times  and  manners  which 
were  picturesque  rather  than  formally  religious.  Yet  while  this 
view  would  have  much  in  its  favor,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  scien- 
tific unless  confirmed,  and  so  far  as  necessary  amended,  by  positive 
evidence  which  is  not  now  in  our  possession.  What  we  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  and  is  commonly  forgotten,  is  the  difference 
between  groping  the  way  in  the  darkness  of  scientific  methods, 
attended  with  the  uncertainty  of  whither  they  shall  lead,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  commanding  certainty  of  the  scientific  result 
reached — in  some  important  cases  after  much  labor  and  mutual 
criticism  of  manifold  theorizings.  Some  of  the  recent  work  in 
Egyptology  and  Assyriology  has  almost  reached  the  coercive 
stage,  so  as  to  silence  the  old  cavilling. 

IV.  Present  and  Prospective  Good  of  Science. 

Some  people  are  afraid  of  advancing  secularism,  because  of  the 
growing  interest  in  scientific  subjects.  But  the  Gospel  has  always 
had  to  face  competition — at  one  time  mere  superstitions,  at  other 
times  pilgrimages  or  crusades,  or  ritualism  with  all  its  wealth  of 
music,  statuary  and  incense — everything  that  could  occupy  people’s 
time  and  thoughts  and  divert  them  from  the  subject  of  personal 
religion.  Science  is  now  supplanting  these  matters;  whether  it 
will  outshine  evangelical  religion  must  depend,  we  may  be  confi- 
dent, on  the  measure  of  our  own  fidelity  in  availing  ourselves  of  the 
methods  and  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Without  faithful  preaching 
a scientific  age  will  very  certainly  fail  to  be  a happy  age;  but  this 
is  no  fault  on  the  part  of  science,  it  lies  at  our  own  door. 

Yet  independently  of  the  Gospel  the  material  additions  to  our 
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happiness,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  physical  science,  are  very 
great.  Mankind  had  long  to  wait  before  these  began  to  come. 
But  gradually  one  useful  discovery  was  made  after  another.  Spec- 
tacles and  the  mariner’s  compass  and  gunpowder  were  early;  then 
printing  and  Papin’s  digester,  prophetical  of  the  steam-engine; 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  vaccination  against  small-pox 
which  was  once  the  greatest  scourge;  Jesuits’  bark  for  malaria;  the 
telescope  and  the  compound  microscope;  gaslight,  steamboats, 
railways,  agricultural  chemistry,  modern  physiology  and  synthetic 
chemistry;  anaesthetics  which  revolutionized  surgery  by  annihilat- 
ing its  pain,  and  aseptics  which  revolutionized  it  by  minimizing  its 
risk,  and  which  extended  the  possibilities  of  operations;  prophy- 
lactic serums,  electricity,  synthesized  drugs  and  sugars  and  dyes. 
The  list  is  a long  one,  and  now  the  blessings  are  multiplying  upon 
us  with  a rush.  Nothing  in  the  past  can  compare  with  these  save  the 
career  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good;  and  surely  His  good 
works  are  repeated  manifold.  Can  science  raise  the  dead?  asks  a 
friend.  Yes,  substantially,  though  it  never  claims  to  work  a mira- 
cle. I should  have  been  dead  some  years  ago,  had  it  not  been  for 
modern  science;  and  I regard  it  as  the  "Widow  of  Nain  may  have  re- 
garded Him  who  gave  her  back  her  son.  The  African  chief  is  re- 
ported to  have  commented  on  the  operation  performed  on  his  wife 
by  the  medical  missionary,  by  stating  that  the  missionary  had 
killed  her  and  opened  her  side,  then  had  taken  the  bad  part  out 
and  closed  the  wound,  and  restored  her  to  life  again.  Though  such 
operations  do  not  save  men’s  souls,  they  make  it  easier  to  reach 
them  with  the  saving  word. 

The  iconoclastic  function  of  science  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
unfavorable;  but  we  regard  it  as  wholesome  and  necessary.  Our 
Saviour  often  warned  men  to  consider  the  cost  before  becoming 
His  followers.  There  is  still  far  too  much  blind  faith  in  the  world, 
and  discrimination  is  essential  to  a healthy  mind.  In  secular  mat- 
ters men  trust  too  easily  in  rotten  ships,  and  rotten  business  com- 
binations, and  in  fraudulent  drugs  and  adulterated  foods;  and  worst 
of  all,  they  trust  for  their  souls  to  anything  that  is  named  religion, 
though  it  may  be  very  corrupt  and  God-dishonoring.  Even  the  ex- 
istence of  an  effete  cult  is  sometimes  advanced  as  an  argument  for 
our  withholding  Christianity  from  a country.  Neither  sound  rea- 
son nor  Holy  Scriptures  endorses  unquestioning  faith.  “ Prove  all 
things;  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  Science  is  azi  excellent 
detective  of  frauds  spiritual  as  well  as  secular.  It  is  heartless  in 
exposing  and  condemning  the  bad,  and  thereby  opens  the  way  for 
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the  good.  Our  missionaries  say  that  it  is  their  most  effective 
ally,  as  every  false  system  contains  elements  which  it  must  con- 
demn. A generation  ago  an  aged  missionary  gave  us  a detailed 
account  of  the  havoc  it  was  working  among  the  cults  of  the  Orient, 
exterminating  faith  in  them  all.  Just  as  we  write  the  papers  are 
citing  the  editorial  written  by  a Hindoo  in  a native  review  at  Alla- 
habad, in  which  this  heathen  writer  earnestly  advises  the  youth  of 
his  persuasion  to  study  the  Bible,  and  to  attend  the  schools  in  which 
it  is  taught,  and  advises  its  use  as  a text-book  by  the  native  schools. 
His  explanation  of  this  counsel  is  that  the  Bible  makes  men  of  better 
character  than  the  Vedas.  The  significance  of  this  opinion  is  that 
it  represents  a prevailing  sentiment  among  , the  educated  classes  of 
that  great  land.  Many  who  have  not  yet  found  courage  to  face 
the  obloquy  of  breaking  caste  are  Christians  in  conviction.  There 
is  not  a cult  in  the  world  which  is  not  afraid  of  modern  science,  and 
not  one  that  can  withstand  its  onset,  save  evangelical  Christianity. 
Thus  does  it  appear  to  have  come  for  such  a time  as  this;  and 
the  outlook  is  better  than  an  alliance;  for  just  in  proportion  as 
the  Bible  is  true,  it  will  be  helped  by  everything  else  which  lets  in 
the  light. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  we  have  the  nearest  approach  possible 
to  a scientific  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  faith.  Men  will  always  differ 
greatly  as  to  their  estimate  of  various  elements  of  what  we  call 
Christianity.  But  the  general  and  the  widely  admitted  fact  is 
that  amidst  the  struggle  for  existence  of  all  the  world’s  religions, 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  it  only,  is  being  found  preeminently  the 
fittest  to  survive. 

Princeton  University.  George  Macloskie. 
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GilOSTICISM  AS  A PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

The  history  of  Gnosticism  nms  up  to  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  and  is  most  instructive.  The  theology  of  the  Gnostic 
sects  was  set  in  a fantastic  cosmogony,  rather  than  embodied  in 
a reasoned  system ; they  professed  an  esoteric  doctrine  or  Gnosis ; 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  their  teaching  was,  belief  in  a 
subordinate  agent,  the  Demiurge,  by  whom  the  visible  creation 
had  taken  place. 

Gnosticism  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Christian  teachings,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hellenistic  influences  on  the  other.  We  need 
not,  like  Irenseus,  regard  it  as  something  only  evil,  for  it  not  only 
proved  a half-way  house  for  some  on  the  road  to  Christianity, 
but  compelled  to  a Christian  philosophy  of  religion.  Their 
method  was  syncretistic ; they  inclined  to  mix  mythology  with 
philosophy;  and  the  result  could  by  no  possibility  prove  a satis- 
fying philosophy  of  religion.  They,  however,  made  the  need  for 
it  felt,  and  in  some  sense  paved  the  way  for  it.  Great  was  the 
clash  of  ideas  in  that  early  time — Jewish,  Greek,  Syrian,  Baby- 
lonian and  Persian — and  there  is  little  need  for  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Gnosticism  was  a strange  compound.  Gnosticism  was,  in 
fact,  an  eclectic  philosophy  issuing  out  of  this  ferment — a ferment 
increased  by  the  desire  to  explain  Oriental  systems  and  cults. 
Anterior  to  Christianity,  Gnosticism  was  open  to  the  influences  of 
India,  and  was  influenced  by  the  ferment  of  Oriental  religions, 
which  re.sulted  in  a religious  syncretism  running  into  very  different 
extremes. 

I The  Gnostics  have  been  styled  the  “ first  Christian  theologians,” 
but  with  doubtful  propriety.  For,  though  their  indirect  useful- 
ness was  so  great  in  bestirring  the  Church  to  a rational  compre- 
hension of  her  tenets,  yet  it  would  be  rather  inappropriate  to 
apply  the  phrase — as  has  sometimes  been  done — to  men  who,  if 
they  had  had  their  way,  would  have  seriously  imperiled,  not  to  say 
absolutely  destroyed,  the  distinctive  life  and  character  of  Chris- 
tianity. Indeed,  the  weapons  that  withstood  and  vanquished 
Gnosticism  were  drawn  from  the  very  armory  of  Christianity, 
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SO  that  to  speak  of  their  somewhat  fantastic  attempts  in  the  light 
mentioned  seems  rather  a misuse  of  language.  Gnosticism  took 
its  distinctive  character  from  the  fact  that  these  endeavors  were 
made,  under  the  ruling  ideas  of  sin  and  salvation,  with  a view  to 
relate  the  ideas  of  Greek  philosophy  with  the  myths  of  Oriental 
religions.  It  was  rather  in  spite  of  the  Gnostics,  than  by  their 
aid,  that  Christianity  proclaimed  and  perfected  its  doctrines  of 
the  one  morally  perfect  and  omniscient  God,  of  moral  evil,  of  a 
real  Incarnation,  and  of  an  ethical  redemption.  And  not  from 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  New  Testament  time  did  these  “first 
Christian  theologians”  pretend  to  derive  the  elements  of  that 
Gnosis  which,  amid  much  that  was  commendable,  freely  admitted 
the  vagaries  and  errors  of  sheer  intellectual  arrogance,  and  exalted 
them  into  the  knowledge  that  was  to  dethrone  faith. 

The  finest  feature  of  Gnostic  theology  was,  after  every  deduc- 
tion for  error,  its  aspiration  after  a theology  that  should  really 
embrace  a world-view — comprehensive  and  broad.  They  pursued 
the  ontological  problem — sought  how  the  finite  and  material 
came  from,  and  coexisted  with,  the  infinite  and  spiritual.  The 
Absolute  Being  was  thus  a main  object  of  their  thought.  They 
set  out  from  the  Platonic  axiom  that  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
but  good.  It  was  with  them  a fundamental  belief  that  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  world  is  not  God,  the  Supreme  Being.  That  Creator 
is  either  a subordinate  agent,  or  an  inferior  being.  He  may  be 
evil,  or  He  may  not  be  unfriendly.  He  is  the  Demiurge,  and  so 
not  that  God  who  sent  a Redeemer  into  the  world.  And  the 
Redeemer,  so  sent,  was  not  a real  incarnation  of  the  Divine,  but 
One  whom  they  viewed  after  a Docetic  fashion.  He  was  One, 
that  is,  no  longer  unique — whose  humanity  was  no  longer  real. 
But  again,  the  moral  problem  held  the  Gnostics.  They  wondered 
how  the  world,  in  which  so  much  evil  prevails,  could  come  from 
a good  Creator.  They  therefore  sought  a theodicy,  and  turned 
their  attention  to  the  origin  of  evil.  They  set  an  ethical  dualism 
between  spirit  and  body — setting,  in  fact,  nature  and  spirit  in 
absolute  opposition  to  each  other.  They  bridged  the  gulf  between 
the  transcendent  Deity  and  the  world  of  matter  by  a vast  succes- 
sion of  spiritual  powders  or  ^Eons.  Like  the  Platonists  and  Greek 
schools  generally,  they  thought  not  of  man  as  making  his  own 
evil.  Evil  must  come,  they  thought,  from  matter,  and  must,  in 
fact,  be  the  w^ork  of  that  being  who  created  a material  world. 
This  belief  is  a characteristic  and  persistent  feature  of  Gnostic 
theology.  There  is  nothing  Christian  about  it,  and  it  is  not 
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even  Platonic.  For  the  Platonist  was  confident  enough  that 
evil  was  not  to  be  explained  through  a God. 

Another  prevailing  feature  of  Gnostic  theology  was  its' making 
salvation  consist  of  enlightenment  or  knowledge  rather  than 
faith.  In  their  hands  Redemption  lost  both  its  universality  and 
its  moral  character.  Their  theology  assumed  for  its  Gnosis  a 
higher  worth  than  the  Pistis  of  the  Church.  Their  pretensions  on 
behalf  of  their  Gnosis  were  like  those  of  Philo,  who  claimed  to 
have  a secret  lore  that  came  by  way  of  oral  tradition.  They 
represented  Christ  to  have  given  an  esoteric  teaching  to  His 
apostles,  different  from  the  teachings  of  the  Church  to  the  people. 
Yet  their  position,  taken  all  in  all,  should  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  supranaturalist,  rather  than  rationalistic. 

The  two  great  dhdsions  of  original  Gnosticism  were  the  Jewish 
and  the  Pagan.  Judaic  Gnosticism  was  the  first  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  Christianity,  but  the  pagan  Gnosticism  was  most  influ- 
ential in  its  results  upon  it.  For  Christianity,  though  a living 
power,  needed  a philosophy.  Basilides,  Valentinus,  Marcion, 
Tatian,  and  Bardaisan  would  give  it  one  on  a Gnostic  basis.  But 
the  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  and  Valentinus  was  not  the  pure 
Hellenism  it  has  often  been  represented  to  be:  their  Gnosticism 
is  much  more  Oriental — is,  in  fact.  Orientalism  masked  in  Hel- 
lenism. Judaic  Gnosticism  we  find  pliuning  itself  upon  a hidden 
wisdom,  special  illumination,  and  exclusive  mysteries.  Theu-s  was 
an  exclusiveness  of  an  intellectual  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
apostolic  insistence  is  on  mystery  that  is  no  longer  mystery,  but 
made  open  and  manifest.  Judaic  Gnosticism  attributed  to  angels 
what  belonged  to  the  Logos,  the  Eternal  Son.  Besides  these  vague 
mystical  speculations  and  esoteric  teachings,  there  inhered  in  this 
incipient  Gnosticism  a baleful  ascetic  tendency.  From  the  Judaic 
form  of  Gnosticism,  the  transition  toward  later  Gnostic  doctrine 
is  marked  by  Cerinthus.  Cerinthus  attributed  creation  to  an 
angelic  Demiurge,  and  paved  the  way  by  his  angelology  for  the 
coming  of  that  time  when  a later  Gnosticism  should  transform 
the  angels  of  Cerinthus  into  ideal  powers  or  >Eons. 

VTren  we  come  to  Hellenic  Gnosticism,  we  find  fantastic  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  problems  raised  by  philosophy  by  means  of  a 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  These  attempts  were 
results  of  the  working  of  Christianity  upon  the  speculative  tenden- 
cies of  the  Greek  mind,  with  its  inherent  craving  for  intellectual 
clearness.  Gnosticism  was,  in  fact,  essentially  a philosophy  of 
religion,  whose  starting-point  was  the  ultimate  principle  of  things, 
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even  the  Deity  who  was  raised  beyond  all  thought  and  expression, 
and  from  whom  all  things  were  deduced.  The  Gnostics  believed 
m revelation  in  a general  sense,  and  adhered  to  the  reality  of  the 
revelation  given  in  the  Scriptures,  albeit  they  rejected  portions 
of  these  writings  as  due  to  inferior  agencies  than  God.  By  Hel- 
lenic Gnosticism  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
admitted,  but  it  was  viewed  as  containing  a hidden  philosophy, 
by  which  account  was  taken  of  the  liberation  of  spirit  from  the 
bondage  of  nature.  The  allegorizing  method  was  resorted  to, 
so  that  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  were  interpreted  as 
symbols  of  this  hidden  truth.  For  dreams  of  a Messianic  king- 
dom they  substituted  a mystical  philosophy  with  a whole  series  of 
vague  personified  spiriUial  abstractions.  And  the  same  method 
was  applied  by  Hellenic  Gnosticism  to  the  New  Testament.  To 
it  the  inner  light,  on  which  it  prided  itself,  w'as  necessary  to  such 
Gnosis  or  illumination  as  was  supposed  to  give  true  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  sacred  record.  The  Gnostics’  problem  was  to 
e.xplain  the  relation  of  the  God  of  pure  monotheism  to  the  world 
and  to  man. 

The  two  great  representatives  of  Hellenic  Gnosticism  were 
Basilides  and  Valentinus,  the  latter  a less  consistent  thinker  than 
the  former.  The  great  work  of  Basilides  is  the  Exegetica  in  twenty- 
four  books.  But  his  teachings  are  also  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  his  son  and  chief  disciple,  Isidore.  Origen  tells  us  he  also  com- 
posed odes.  The  cardinal  fact  for  Basilides  is  the  suffering  of  the 
world.  In  the  Basilidian  system,  the  universality  of  suffering  is 
base,  and  the  extinction  of  suffering  is  goal.  He  uttered  the  para- 
dox that  “the  martyrs  suffer  for  their  sins,”  because  to  him  it 
seemed  better  to  take  suffering  as  a consequence  of  sin  or  inherited 
tendency  to  sin,  rather  than  admit  the  Divine  constitution  of  the 
world  to  be  evil.  Basilides  has  a philosophical  purpo.se:  the 
mystery  of  suffering — the  burden  of  existence — weighs  upon  him : 
he  would  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  And  here  we  come 
upon  the  keystone  of  the  Basilidian  system,  which  is  the  law  of 
transmigration.  Transmigration  is  to  help  the  complete  purifi- 
cation of  the  soul.  Basilides  lays  down  that  the  soul  has  pre- 
viously sinned  in  another  life,  and  bears  its  punishment  here. 
Despite  his  fatal  bondage  of  rebirth,  man’s  will  is  in  this  life  free. 
Salvation  is  therefore  possible  to  him,  but  only  the  elect  are 
saved.  The  system  of  Basilides  is  of  markedly  dualistic  character 
in  its  theories  of  nature,  of  man,  and  of  the  intermediate  agencies 
between  God  and  the  world.  In  the  Basilidian  psychology,  the 
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soul,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist.  But  the  metaphysic  of  Basilides  affords  firmer  ground, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  postulation  of  a God,  albeit  a God 
of  the  most  abstract  and  remote  character.  The  obvious  fault 
of  this  procedure  is,  that  it  assumes  the  idea  of  God  without 
showing  how  that  idea  is  necessarily  presupposed  by  the  contents 
of  experience.  The  Absolute  is  for  Basilides  unpredicable,  un- 
knowable, inconceivable,  and  the  energy  of  his  expressions  could 
not  be  surpassed.  In  fact,  the  complete  transcendence  and  abso- 
lute inscrutability  of  God  could  not  he  expressed  with  more  com- 
plete disregard  of  the  logical  consequences  than  we  find  in 
Basilides.  This  doctrine  of  the  absolute  transcendence — the 
complete  incomprehensibleness — of  Deity,  as  set  forth  by  Basil- 
ides, had  a great  influence  on  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  Al- 
exandrian schools.  Hence  we  find  Clement  able  to  say  that  God 
is  “beyond  the  One  and  higher  than  the  Monad  itself.”  Basilides 
makes  much  of  negation.  “Xot-Being-God”  is  his  name  for 
Deity.  He  speaks  of  absolute  existence  as  absolute  nothing,  in 
a way  which  anticipates  Hegel.  The  “ Xot-Being-God  ” deposited 
an  ideal  cosmic  germ  or  transcendental  cosmic  seed,  which  con- 
stituted at  the  same  time  the  aggregate  forms  of  the  actual  world- 
He  says  “ the  God  that  was  not,  made  the  world  that  was  not,  out 
of  what  was  not.”  The  God  so  conceived — as  “the  God  that  was 
not” — was  the  logical  result  of  the  negative  movement  from  the 
world  to  God.  It  was  in  danger  of  making  God  a purely  inde- 
terminate being,  of  whom  nothing  could  be  known  or  said — a kind 
of  deification  of  negativity.  Yet  Basilides  held  the  world  to  be 
infinitely  complex,  and  he  meant  God  to  be  infinitely  determinate. 
The  truth  is,  our  knowledge  of  God  is  always  relative  and  partial, 
but  it  is  true  and  valid,  so  far  as  it  goes.  We  know  Him  in  a most 
real  way,  as  the  self-conscious,  self-originating,  and  self-manifest- 
ing Deity.  Basilides  strove  to  preserve  the  absolute  perfection  of 
God,  and  would  not  allow  to  Him  thought,  perception,  or  will, 
with  this  end  in  view.  A mistaken  and  imnecessary  denial,  of 
course,  which  would  empty  the  notion  of  God  of  real  meaning  for 
us.  How  the  actual  existence  of  the  world  became  evolved, 
however,  Basilides  does  not  tell  us.  We  must  “ ask  no  question 
as  to  whence.”  The  actual  world,  as  flowing  from  an  ideal  world 
laid  down  by  an  ideal  Deity,  seems  to  us  rather  fictitious.  But 
some  things  in  the  evolutionary  process  of  Basilides  are  made  clear. 
The  primal  seed  mass,  in  which  all  entities  are  stored  up,  acts  with- 
out exterior  aid  or  control.  And  again,  the  whole  is  a process  of 
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ascent.  “All  things  press,”  he  says,  “from  below  upward,  from 
the  worse  to  the  better.  Nor  among  things  superior  is  any  so  sense- 
less as  to  descend  below.”  Thus  does  the  process  of  evolution 
run  by  differentiation  and  selection,  the  only  law  on  each  unit 
being  that  imposed  by  its  own  nature.  Starting  with  the  notion 
of  the  Trinity,  as  found  in  the  baptismal  formula,  Basilides  de- 
velops his  philosophy  of  religion  with  the  aid  of  two  ideas,  the 
Sonship  and  the  Evangel.  The  Sonship  is,  with  him,  deposited 
in  the  cosmic  germ.  But  it  cannot  remain  there.  It  must  be 
restored  to  its  fellowship  with  the  Father.  Its  evolution  is  the 
history  of  the  world-process.  It  is,  moreover,  a collective  germ, 
carrying  the  seeds  of  many  sons  in  itself.  He  has  before  his  view 
the  Son  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  the  Son  by  whom  worlds 
were  made,  and  the  Son  who  is  the  historic  Christ.  There  is  little 
of  a Docetic  character,  it  must  be  said,  in  his  religious  philosophy. 
The  Evangel  is  the  knowledge  of  things  supra-mundane  and 
celestial.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  fourfold  wisdom  of  knowing  the  Father, 
the  “Not-Being-God,”  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  a phil- 
osophy of  religion  made  up  of  elements.  Gnostic,  Buddhist,  and 
Christian,  the  last-named  forming,  in  his  own  belief,  the  chief 
factor  in  his  system.  The  scheme  is  meant  to  shew  how  power 
came  to  men  whereby  they  could  become  sons  of  God.  ’ But  it  is 
deeply  tinctured  with  Buddhist  conceptions,  though  partaking  of 
historic  character,  and  of  such  clearness  of  definition  and  formu- 
lation, as  Buddhism  never  knew.  The  Gnostic  philosophies  were, 
in  fact,  pagan,  but  they  taught  men  some  things  which  are  too 
easily  forgotten.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  origin  of  evil  may 
and  should  be  inquired  into.  Another  was,  that  the  preexistence 
of  the  soul  is  a truth  not  to  be  easily  left  behind,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  lateness  of  the  poet  who  has  dared  proclaim : 

“ Our  birth  is  but  a sleep  and  a forgetting  ; 

The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life’s  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  cometh  from  afar.” 

As  for  Valentinus,  he  held  the  Original  Father  to  be  before  any 
created  being.  In  the  same  negative  fashion  he  made  Him  the 
sole  Uncreated,  without  time,  without  place,  without  any  of  whom 
He  sought  counsel.  He  is  the  unnamable,  incomprehensible,  and 
unbegotten  God.  He  calls  this  Divine  Being  also  the  Depth. 
This  shows  how  he  conceived  the  infinite  fullness  of  the  Divine 
nature,  as  something  of  which  positive  predications  could  not  be 
made.  This  transcendent  fullness  keeps  God  from  being  defined 
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in  a way  which  reminds  one  of  Spinoza.  The  Pleroma  or  Fullness 
of  the  Divine  Life  was,  according  to  Valentinus,  constituted  by  a 
series  of  thirty  supernatural  powers  or  ^Eons.  Man  is  a creation 
of  the  Demiurgus.  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  free  men  from 
their  subjection  to  the  Demiurgus,  but  all  men  do  not  share  this  re- 
demption. The  Gnostics  have  received  the  spirit  from  Jesus. 
They  rise  beyond  faith  to  the  Gnosis.  In  the  Gnosis  they  learn  the 
mysteries  of  the  Pleroma,  and  are  free  from  the  law  of  the  Demi- 
urgus. Valentinus  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  less  consistent 
and  influential  in  his  thought  than  Basilides,  but  it  does  not  lack 
in  comprehensiveness.  The  saner  elements  of  the  Valentinian 
philosophy  are  drawn  from  Platonic  sources.  But  the  fantastic 
elements  superadded  detract  from  its  value  as  a scientific  system. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  championed  the  cause  of  orthodoxy 
against  Basilides  and  Valentinus.  In  his  Stromata  he  sets  forth 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  position  of  the  true  Gnostic,  who  is 
for  him  the  mature  or  well-advanced  Christian,  whose  “whole 
life,”  he  says,  “is  a holy  festival.”  His  true  Gnostic  or  perfect 
Christian  he  took  to  be  quite  superior  to  the  ordinary  believer. 
His  Gnostic  is  exempt  from  natural  passion,  is  superior  to  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  one  with  the  will  of  God,  and  is  in  a blissful  state 
of  pure  love.  So  strong  is  his  mystical  tendency.  Yet  there  is 
little  of  system  in  Clement’s  setting  forth  of  the  truth,  which 
retains  a broadly  practical  vein.  The  distinctive  feature  of 
Gnosticism  is,  as  we  have  seen,  its  making  a speculative  religious 
view  of  the  world — or  religious  knowledge  of  the  world-process 
— take  the  place  of  a practical  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation. 
As  against  the  Gnosticism  of  Basilides  and  ^Alentinus,  the 
Christian  thought  of  that  early  time  held  to  a universe  created 
in  love  by  the  one  Infinite  Deity,  and  not  by  any  rival  power  or 
subsidiary  creator.  The  Person  of  Jesus  could  simply  not  be 
adjusted  to  the  conception  of  such  a subordinate  power,  or  to 
endless  genealogies  of  sons  and  emanations  from  the  Godhead. 
The  speculative  vagaries  of  Gnosticism  are  thus  in  reality  a strik- 
ing tribute  to  the  unique  and  exceptional  character  of  the  Person 
of  Christ.  So,  too,  the  Christian  thought  of  the  period  held  that 
evil  by  no  means  inheres  in  matter,  but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  will 
of  responsible  creatures.  This,  because  the  world  was  taken  to  be 
originally  and  essentially  good.  Nor  did  that  thought  share  the 
Gnostic  despair  as  to  the  great  mass  of  men,  for  to  it  the  many 
would,  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  find  redemption.  But  the  short- 
comings of  the  Gnostic[speculations,  in  these  and  like  respects,  did 
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not  keep  them  from  being  of  great  service  to  the  development  of 
Christian  philosophy.  They  brought  into  view  and  prominence 
the  final  problems  of  life,  as  well  as  the  question  of  origins.  They 
gave  them  answers  which,  by  very  reason  of  their  being  only  par- 
tial and  inadequate,  led  to  fuller  and  more  satisfying  formulation 
and  explication.  They  had  the  merit  to  draw  attention  to  the  use 
of  exegetical  methods  of  dealing  with  the  New  Testament,  albeit 
their  own  methods  of  use  were  extremely  arbitrary,  when  not 
something  worse.  The  lasting  service  which  Gnosticism,  as  a 
philosophy  of  religion,  rendered  was,  to  impel  the  Church  to  set 
forth  a true  Gnostici.sm  over  against  that  which  it  considered 
false,  and  this  while  maintaining  the  positive  historical  character 
of  Christianity.  Thus,  from  the  contents  of  simple  and  practical 
Christian  belief,  a Christian  theology  eventually  resulted.  That 
theology  was  drawn  out  after  such  ideas  of  scientific  method  as 
then  prevailed. 

Kilmarnock,  Scotland. 


James  Lindsay. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  TABLET  TO  DR.  JAMES  C. 

MOFFAT.^ 

R.  PRESIDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Dr.  Moffat  was 


my  teacher  in  both  Princeton  College  and  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  enthusiasm,  easily  awakened  by  the  sub- 
ject he  was  teaching,  and  the  animation  of  its  expression  are  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  I am  sure,  by  all  his  students.  In  the  College, 
as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  he  carried 
our  class  through  Thucydides’  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
The  great  passages  in  Thucydides  he  took  pains  to  point  out  to 
us;  as  the  account  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  the  description  of 
the  Plague  which  raged  in  Athens  and  the  great  funeral  oration 
of  Pericles  over  the  dead  who  fell  first  in  the  war.  One  may  not 
implicitly  trust  his  own  memory.  But  it  now  seems  to  me,  that 
the  moment,  when  I became  aware  that  the  greatest  of  Greek  His- 
tories contained  for  me  something  more  than  a difficult  grammatical 
construction  and  an  unfamiliar  vocabulary,  was  a moment  toward 
the  close  of  the  hour  of  recitation,  when  our  teacher,  with  appro- 
priate voice  and  gesture,  translated  to  the  class  the  passage  in 
Pericles’  oration  which  has  been  repeated,  how  many  times,  at 
ceremonies  like  the  one  which  now  engages  us : 

“The  sacrifice  which  they  collectively  made  was  individually  repaid  to  them; 
for  they  received,  each  one  for  himself,  a praise  which  grows  not  old,  and  the 
noblest  of  all  sepulchres.  ...  For  the  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  famous 
men.  Not  only  are  they  commemorated  by  columns  and  inscriptions  in  their 
own  country,  but  in  foreign  lands  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of 
them,  graven  not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men.” 

The  stone  commemorating  Dr.  Moffat  stands  in  our  graveyard. 
In  every  land,  in  the  hearts  of  his  students,  dwells  his  unwritten 
memorial.  And  to-day  we  complete  the  tribute,  which  Pericles 
tells  us  the  soldier  receives,  by  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the 
most  sacred  building  of  the  institution  he  served  so  long  and  faith- 

* Address  delivered  May  .5,  1903,  in  Miller  Chapel,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminar}’,  during  the  annual  Commencement,  at  the  unveiling  of  a mural  tablet 
in  memory  of  the  late  Prof.  James  C.  Moffat,  D.D. 
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fully  and  well.  I have  been  asked  to  present,  in  behalf  of  the  donors, 
the  mural  tablet  now  unveiled;  and  in  doing  so  I please  myself  by 
saying  something  about  the  Chair  of  Church  History  in  the 
Seminary  and  his  relation  to  it. 

He  was  our  fifth  Professor  of  Church  History  and  the  third  to 
hold  the  professorship  for  a considerable  period.  Dr.  James  . 
Alexander  taught  the  subject  for  a single  year  and  then  returned 
to  the  pulpit  and  pastorate  whose  work  he  so  deeply  loved.  Dr. 
Alexander  T.  McGill  for  two  years  added  its  duties  to  those  of  the 
Chair  of  Practical  Theology.  Neither  Dr.  James  Alexander  nor 
Dr.  McGill  had  the  opportunity  to  impress  his  individuality  on 
the  department.  The  other  predecessors  of  Dr.  Moffat  were  Samuel 
Miller  and  Joseph  Addison  Alexander.  Each  of  them  filled  the 
Chair  long  enough  fully  to  develop  his  course  of  instruction  and, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  reproduce  himself  in  his  lectures  and 
recitations. 

Dr.  Samuel  Miller’s  extended  and  admirable  courses  in  Practical 
Theology,  his  beautiful  character,  his  courtesy  and  benignity 
made  a profound  impression  on  all  his  students.  These  they  loved, 
and  those  of  them  who  remain  with  us  still  love  to  recoimt  and  eulo- 
gize and  illustrate  by  anecdote.  Happy  the  professor  who,  with 
gifts  and  knowledge  equal  to  his  intellectual  duties,  is  also  able 
through  many  years  to  make  his  own  Christian  life  and  character 
a guide  and  inspiration  to  lofty  living  and  faithful  service  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel!  This  happiness  was  Dr.  Miller’s.  It  was 
so  eminently  his  as  relatively  to  have  hidden  from  us  who  did  not 
know  him  the  great  vigor  of  his  intellect  and  the  exceptional 
breadth  and  variety  of  his  attainments.  Few  men  have  matured 
as  early  as  he  did.  He  had  just  reached  manhood  when  he  became 
the  colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York. 
He  thus  began  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  fruitful  careers  that 
adorn  the  history  of  the  American  clergy.  His  active  professional 
life  continued  nearly  sixty  years.  Unless  that  of  Charles  Hodge 
be  excepted,  his  literary  product  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Princeton  writer,  and  that  of  no  other  is  so  various  as  his.  All  of 
it  is  marked  by  adequate  and  accurate  scholarship.  All  of  it 
appealed  successfully  to  the  public  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
Much  of  it  was  widely  influential.  And  if  some  of  it,  because  of 
the  subjects  it  deals  with,  has  to-day  only  an  historical  interest, 
there  is  not  a volume  of  his  works  which  did  not  appear  at  a timely 
moment  to  fulfill  an  important  function.  One  cannot  read  in  these 
volumes  without  feeling  that  he  is  in  communion  with  a large, 
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well-balanced,  richly  endowed  and  widely  interested  mind,  which 
had  been  disciplined  by  earnest  and  scholarly  study  and  cultivated 
by  his  own  communion  with  the  best.  Perhaps  one  does  not  find 
in  him  the  distinctively  literary  spirit,  a strong  feeling  for  letters 
as  letters.  But  the  historical  spirit  is  there;  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  the  humani  nihil  a me  alienum  puto,  and  this,  with  a 
profound  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  and  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  Christianity,  he  brought  to  the  Chair  of  Church  History. 

Joseph  Addison  Alexander  filled  the  Chair  for  eight  years.  Those 
who  knew  him  well  and  were  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
are  unanimous  in  describing  him  as  a great  man,  a man  of  genius 
in  acquisition  and  expression.  Those  who  have  read  Plutarch’s 
Lives  are  tempted  to  compare  and  contrast,  to  interpret  one  char- 
acter by  another.  For  me  Dr.  Addison  Alexander  is  interpreted 
by  a great  man  much  more  widely  known — I mean  Lord  IMacaulay. 
The  precocity,  the  insatiable  love  of  books,  the  rapid  conquest  of 
languages,  the  literary  as  distinguished  from  the  philological  im- 
pulse to  acquire  them,  the  strong  impulse  to  experiment  in  almost 
every  literary  form,  the  early  achievement  of  a strong,  nervous, 
lucid,  graceful  and  characteristic  style,  the  ability  to  dissect  a 
character,  to  represent  it  in  living  synthesis,  and  to  group  characters 
in  their  historical  setting  with  a sense  of  value  and  perspective, 
the  capacious  and  retentive  memory,  the  love  of  concrete  fact  and 
distaste  for  abstract  truth,  the  well-filled  treasury  of  knowledge 
always  at  command,  the  power  of  eloquent  monologue,  the  caprice 
which  accompanied  great  intellectual  power  and  manifold  attain- 
ments and  widely  varying  interests,  driving  their  possessor  from 
this  subject  to  that  as  if  restlessness  were  inseparable  from  genius,  . 
the  delight  in  children,  the  charming  humor  bound  to  express  itself 
in  literary  form  and  rioting  in  nonsense  verse  and  prose — these  were 
Alexander’s  as  they  were  Macaulay’s.  Circumstances  made  it 
easy  and  delightful  for  Macaulay,  when  he  had  matured,  to  con- 
centrate his  powers  and  acquisitions  upon  his  History.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  it  seems  to  me,  the  development  of  the  Seminary  com- 
pelled the  removal  of  Addison  Alexander  from  the  Chair  of  History 
to  the  newly  established  Chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  just 
when,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  he  had  come  under  the  sway  of  the  great 
subject  which  for  eight  years  he  had  been  teaching.  Permit  me  to 
repeat  a remark  I made  about  him  twenty  years  ago ; 

“ The  strong  determination  of  his  remarkable  mind  led  him  prevailingly  to 
regard  history  as  literature.  Had  he  continued  in  the  Chair,  he  would  probably 
have  produced  in  part,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  vivid,  graphic  and  dramatic  of 
Church  Histories.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  unduly  taxing  his 
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powers  he  might  have  done  for  any  great  period  of  the  Church’s  life  what 
Lord  Macaulay  has  done  for  the  English  Revolution.” 

Under  Samuel  Miller  and  Addison  Alexander  the  course  of  Church 
History  in  this  Seminary  must  have  exerted  on  the  students  a broad- 
ening and  humanizing  influence.  In  the  curriculum  of  a Theologi- 
cal Seminary  each  discipline  is  indebted  to  the  others  with  which 
it  is  coordinated,  and  each  confers  benefits  on  the  others.  In  its 
totality,  the  course  in  the  sense  of  Kant’s  definition  is  an  organism; 
that  is,  a whole  of  which  the  several  parts  are  reciprocally  means 
and  ends.  Each,  however,  regarded  as  a science,  is  unified  b}^  a 
distinctive  idea;  and  each,  regarded  as  a discipline,  exerts  a distinc- 
tive influence.  Perhaps,  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  influence 
of  Church  History,  as  a discipline,  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  saying,  that  it  perpetuates  and  invigorates  in  the  profes- 
sional school  the  humane  influence  of  the  college  of  the  liberal  arts. 
It  presents  the  supernatural  religion  as  organized  and  in  vital  com- 
munion with  the  organized  life  of  the  world.  It  unfolds  the  dra- 
matic story  of  the  great  intellectual,  social  and  political  reactions 
which  always  have  attended  and  always  must  attend  the  contact  of 
the  sinful  humanity  and  the  redeeming  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is 
therefore  really  a history  of  civilization  from  a special  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  supernatural  and,  in  its  idea  and 
destiny,  the  universal  religion.  And  since  religion  is  the  strong- 
est, the  most  persistent  and  the  most  subtle  and  penetrating  of 
historical  forces,  the  teacher  of  Christian  Church  History  is  en- 
gaged in  the  hard  problem  of  presenting  the  movement  of  civili- 
zation, and  especially  of  European  civilization,  in  its  deepest 
meaning.  Hence  Church  History  is  the  least  special,  the  most 
nearly  encyclopa?dic  of  the  disciplines.  Certainly,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  it,  it  should  be  humanizing;  and  its  ideal,  I do  not 
say  its  actual,  teacher  will  be  intellectual!}'’  sensitive  on  every  side, 
and  catholic  in  his  religious  sympathies. 

Now  I think  we  may  confidently  say  of  Dr.  James  Clement  Moffat, 
the  thirtl,  really,  in  the  succession  of  Princeton’s  teachers  of  Church 
History,  that  he  brought  to  the  Chair  the  very  culture  and  spirit 
which  are  proper  to  the  discipline.  If  we  were  asked  to  describe 
his  attainments,  we  should  say  of  them  that  they  were  the  attain- 
ments of  the  man  of  the  humanities,  the  man  educated  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  that  in  these  attainments  he  was  eminent.  And  of  his 
spirit  we  should  say,  that  it  was  humane,  that  nothing  human  was 
foreign  to  him;  and  that,  therefore,  in  respect  both  of  culture  and 
of  spirit,  he  was  specially^fitted  to  take  charge  of  the  department. 
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There  is  no  need,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  to-day,  to  tell  the 
story  of  Dr.  Moffat’s  life  up  to  the  time  when  he  became  professor 
in  this  institution.  But  there  are  few  stories  of  Princeton  teachers 
more  interesting  or  quickening  than  that  of  his  persistent  and  fer- 
vent pursuit  of  liberal  learning,  the  quick  succession  of  his  achieve- 
ments and  his  deep  joy  and  sense  of  triumph  in  each  of  them.  He 
was  a shepherd  boy  in  Scotland  when  he  began  his  course  of  self- 
culture. For  five  years,  while  watching  his  flocks,  he  read  with 
avidity  every  book  he  could  secure.  All  he  read  deepened  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  strengthened  his  determination  to  know  more. 
He  became  a printer’s  apprentice,  and  began  a regular  course  of 
linguistic  and  literary  study  under  himself  as  teacher,  and  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French  and  German.  As  a printer  he  came 
to  America.  By  a friend  he  was  introduced  to  the  Faculty  of 
Princeton  College.  A careful  examination  revealed  his  remarkable 
gifts  and  still  more  remarkable  knowledge.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Junior  Class  most  gladly  and  was  regarded  by  his  examiners,  as 
indeed  he  was,  as  a prize  to  be  seized  upon.  After  a college  course 
of  distinction,  he  was  graduated  in  1835,  being  then  twenty-four 
years  old. 

From  his  graduation  onward  he  lived  the  life  of  a teacher.  His 
success  in  his  work  led  to  many  calls  for  his  services.  After  two 
years  spent  in  private  teaching,  just  after  his  graduation,  his  Alma 
Mater  appointed  him  instructor.  In  two  years  more  he  was  invited 
to  Lafayette  College  as  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Thence,  in 
1841,  he  was  called  to  Miami  University  as  Professor  of  Latin  and 
Modern  History.  When  at  Miami  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  his  theological  studies,  carried  forward 
while  doing  the  work  of  his  Professorship,  he  was  his  own  preceptor. 
He  became  widely  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  Church. 
When  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Cincinnati  was  founded  he  was  at 
once  asked  to  take  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Languages  and  Literature. 
The  Cincinnati  Seminary,  owing  to  conditions  for  which  he  was  not 
responsible,  had  only  a brief  life;  and  in  1853  he  returned  to  Prince- 
ton as  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  College.  For  eighteen  years  he 
was  an  active  member  of  the  College  Faculty,  first  as  Professor  of 
Latin,  and  then  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

It  was  while  he  held  the  latter  position  that  I came  to  Princeton, 
in  June,  1858,  seeking  admission  to  the  Sophomore  Class.  In 
those  days  the  candidate  visited  the  houses  of  the  examiners  and 
was  examined  orally.  Ur.  Moffat  was  my  first  examiner.  I shall 
never  lose  the  impression  made  on  me  by  his  cordial  welcom.e  and 
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his  courtesy.  He  was  in  the  vigor  of  middle  age,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  books  and  full  of  interest  in  the  men  he  taught.  He  began  to 
teach  our  class  in  the  Junior  year.  I remember  his  interest,  not 
only  in  Thucydides’  History,  of  which  I have  spoken,  but  in  the 
Prometheus  Bound  of  .(Eschylus.  In  connection  with  the  recita- 
tions in  the  Prometheus,  he  delivered  what,  judging  from  the  inter- 
est they  awakened  in  the  class,  must  have  been  a good  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Greek  drama.  I recall  with  greater  distinctness 
another  course  of  lectures,  also  delivered  to  our  class,  a course 
which  the  class  greatly  enjo}'ed  and  which  the  lecturer  also  enjoyed, 
on  the  “History  of  Greek  Literature,”  especially  on  its  extension 
throughout  the  East  and  its  mission  in  preparing  the  way  for 
Christianity.  During  my  life  at  college  Dr.  Moffat  had  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  all  the  students. 

I entered  the  Theological  Seminary  when  he  was  delivering  for 
the  first  time  his  lectures  on  Church  History.  His  large  knowledge, 
his  power  of  rapid  work  and  his  vigorous  health  enabled  him  to 
present  to  his  classes  a complete  course  during  the  first  year  of 
his  professorship.  His  conception  of  Church  History  was  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  Dr.  Addison  Alexander,  as  the  latter  had  unfolded 
it  in  his  introductory  lectures,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
For  twenty-five  years  Dr.  Moffat  taught  faithfully  and  ably  this 
great  subject  in  a course  which  covered  the  field  well,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  did  not  at  all  abate  until  ill-health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  all  work.  Conceiving  Church  History  as  the  story 
of  a spiritual  progress  in  human  society,  he  dwelt  with  most  delight 
in  the  spirit  of  Neander  on  the  Church’s  internal  life.  But  he  was 
at  his  best,  I think,  when  he  unfolded  to  us  the  historical  movement 
of  Christianity  in  its  relations  to  European  civilization.  Many 
are  the  points  at  which  his  treatment  of  the  latter  subject  seemed  to 
me  especially  felicitous.  His  religious  life  was  sincere  and  deep, 
and  his  religious  feelings  struggled  after  outward  expression.  As 
a result  the  religious  spirit  was  always  manifest  in  his  lectures  and 
often  deeply  impressed  the  class. 

I was  not  one  of  those  who  knew  him  well  personally.  Those 
students  who  did  were  charmed  by  his  cordiality,  his  sincerity 
and  his  affectionate  interest  in  them.  He  enjoyed  the  high  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.  Let  me  repeat  the  words 
of  one  of  them,  who  was  himself  the  incarnation  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  character: 

“ .\s  a professor  and  teacher,”  said  Dr.  William  Henry  Green.  “Dr.  Moffat  was 
most  assiduous  and  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  belonging  to  his  posi- 
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tion,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  bear  any  additional  burden  or  perform  an\-  task 
assigned  to  him  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  promptitude.  He  was  a model 
of  Christian,  gentlemanlj-  bearing  on  all  occasions,  and  received  as  he  deserved 
universal  respect  and  confidence.  He  won  the  respect  and  affection  of  all  his 
pupils;  and  his  guileless  nature,  his  purity  of  character,  his  undeviating  sense  of 
honor  and  of  right  and  the  thorough  consistency  of  his  Christian  spirit  and 
demeanor  secured  for  him  univers.al  admiration.” 

Of  course,  as  a teacher,  Dr.  Moffat  had  defects.  What  teacher 
has  not?  With  his  ability  and  ample  knowledge  and  well-wrought 
course,  I think  we  must  say  that  it  was  a fault  of  his  that  too  often 
he  abandoned  himself  to  enthusiasm  in  the  presence  of  classes  which 
were  not  prepared  to  respond  to  it.  I think  we  must  also  say  that 
he  was  deficient  in  what  all  of  us  are  deficient.  He  lacked  in  sever- 
ity. In  his  case  these  were  but  defects  of  his  virtues.  His  affection 
for  his  subject  had  to  express  itself  even  in  the  presence  of  the  un- 
appreciating, and  his  want  of  severity  proceeded  from  no  weakness 
of  character,  but  from  the  charity  that  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

Thus  Dr.  ^loffat  lived  and  taught  the  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century.  We  cherish  as  a 
precious  possession  the  memory  of  what  he  was  and  did.  To  have 
labored  with  enthusiasm  in  a great  field  for  so  long  a period,  bring- 
ing to  his  work  a large  and  disciplined  mind,  cultivated  by  the 
noblest  studies  faithfully,  lovingly  and  successfully  pursued,  and  to 
have  exhibited  a character  like  that  described  by  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Green,  a character  so  high  in  its  ideals,  so  resolute  in  their 
pursuit,  so  pure  in  its  affections,  so  charitable  in  its  judgments, 
so  faithful  to  duty,  so  Christian  in  warp  and  woof — such  a teacher, 
such  a man,  such  a life  and  the  memory  of  them  were  and  are 
and  must  remain  a rich  blessing  to  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Therefore,  I am  sure  that,  with  gratitude  to  God,  we  all 
rejoice  in  the  inscription  of  his  name  on  the  wall  of  this  chapel, 
already  wealthy  in  the  names  of  other  great  and  good  men.  And 
so,  Mr.  President  Green,  I have  the  honor  to  offer  this  memorial 
tablet  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Princeton.  JoHX  DeM  itt. 


VIII. 


CRITICAL  NOTE. 

XEW  POINTS  OF  VIEW  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  AN  OLD 
PROBLEM:  THE  GREEK  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  is  one  of  our  misfortunes,  whatever  be  its  practical  convenience, 
that  we  are  taught  the  Attic  as  the  Standard  Greek,  and  all  other 
forms  and  dialects  as  deviations  from  it.  Many  of  our  best  Gram- 
mars, however  unintentionally,  give  to  the  elementary  student 
(and  how  many  scholars  there  are  who  are  always  elementary 
students)  the  general  impression  that  even  the  contemporary  Doric, 
Ionic  and  ^Eolic  are  inferior  and  secondary  to  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated Attic.  When,  however,  many  grammarians  come  to  charac- 
terize the  later  Greek  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  of  to-day,  or  even  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  and  New  Testament  periods,  no  adjective  is 
strong  enough  to  condemn  this  “bad”  or  “degenerated  Greek,” 
this  “ verdorbenes,”  “ verunreinigtes  Attisch.” 

This  tendency  is  not  a modern  nor  extra-Grecian  one.  It  is  more 
than  twenty  centuries  old,  and  arose  among  the  Greeks  themselves. 
Since  as  early  as  the  second  century  B.C.,  Greek  authors  began  to 
despise  the  living,  spoken  language  of  their  day,  and  to  exalt  and 
glorify  the  Greek  which  had  been  in  use  in  Attica,  among  but  a small 
part  of  the  Greek  people,  during  the  palmier  days  of  their  literary 
and  political  history.  Thus  arose  the  so-called  “Atticists,”  who 
strove  to  express  themselves,  not  in  the  form  of  Greek  and  style  of 
expression  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  every  day  of  their 
lives,  but  in  an  affected  language  and  stilted  style,  copied  after  the 
Attic  Greek  of  the  Classic  Period.*  They  even  went  so  far  as  to 
blame  the  deficiencies  of  the  literary  product  of  their  time  on  the 
inferiority  of  the  current  language.  They  might,  as  has  been  well 
said,!  with  equal  right  have  blamed  the  marble  of  Pentelicon  because 
no  sculptor  in  their  day  hewed  out  of  it  a Venus  de  Milo  or  a Hermes 
of  Praxiteles.  And  we  in  like  manner  could  hold  our  modern 

* Cf.  Wilhelm  Schmid,  Der  Atticismus  in  seinem  Hauptvertretern  u.  s.  w.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1887,  S.  2f.  Kuehner-Blass,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache,  .3.  Aufl., 
Bd.  1,  S.  32f. 

t G.  N.  Hatzidakis,  Einleifung  in  die  neugriechische  Grammatik,  S 4. 
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English  to  be  at  fault  because  no  Victorian  Shakespeare  had  -arisen 
to  wite  again  such  matchless  pla}^s. 

The  educated  Greek  of  the  present  day  labors  under  a similar 
misconception.  He  ■worships  the  past  of  his  people,  and  the  Greek 
language  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  to  that  past.  Its  literary 
revival  ■n’as  a mighty  factor  in  securing  his  independence.  And  so 
there  was  possible  recently  in  the  streets  of  Athens — what  could 
probably  occur  nowhere  else  in  Christendom — a bloody  riot  over  the 
question  of  the  modernizing  of  the  Greek  Xew  Testai'nent.  So 
great  is  this  veneration  for  the  language  of  the  past . and  contempt 
for  the  changes  which  time  inevitably  brings. 

Yet  such  a conception  is  utterh’  unhistorical,  and  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  misconceptions.  Every  living  language  must 
develop.  We  cannot  expect  or  desire  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
As  the  needs  of  the  people  for  a medium  of  expression  advance,  the 
language  which  supplies  that  need  must  advance  also.  Indeed 
the  extraordinary  thing  which  strikes  us  in  studying  the  Greek 
language  as  a whole  is  the  degree  in  which  its  unity  and  continuity 
have  been  preserved,  the  wonderfully  few  changes  which  time  has 
VTOUght  in  it,  when  compared  with  other  languages.  We  see  no 
such  revolutions  as  occurred,  for  example,  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The 
course  of  its  history  has  been  very  different.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Barbarians,  the  popular  Latin  of  the 
day  ultimately  supplanted  the  idiom  of  the  Classic  Period,  and  this 
later  form  became  the  basis  for  the  developments  which  have  resulted 
in  the  Romance  Languages  of  the  present  time.* 

In  the  Eastern  Empire  no  such  political  upheaval  occurred  until 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  literary  and  spoken  idiom  did  not 
separate  themselves  to  the  extent  which  was  the  case  in  Latin. 
Greek  never  became  a “dead  language.”  The  literar}^  tradition 
was  so  strong  that  the  spoken  idiom  never  gained  the  victory  over 
it.  No  Dante  appeared  to  elevate  the  vernacular  to  a language 
with  a literature,  to  fix  it  and  give  it  a consciousness  of  itself.  But 
the  Byzantine  literary  idiom,  founded  substantial!}’  on  the  ancient 
Greek,  maintained  the  field,  and  endured  even  the  shocks  of  the 
Latin  and  Turkish  conquests  of  Constantinople,  and  still  exists 
to-day  with  some  modifications  in  what  is  known  as  modern  Greek,  j 

We  see,  then,  that  the  Greek  language  has  had  an  unparalleled 
existence.  It  can  boast  of  a literary  history  from  Homer  to  the 
present  day,  of  a life  that  extends  over  more  than  twenty-seven 
centuries.  To  fully  realize  how  unusual  is  such  a unity  and  con- 

* Cf.  Wilhelm  Meyer,  “Die  lateinische  Sprache  in  den  romanischen  Laendern,” 
in  Groeber’s  Grundriss  der  romanischen  Philologie,  Strassburg,  1877.  Also 
Eduard  Norden,  Die  antike  Kunstprosa  u.  s.  w.,  Bd.  II,  S.  763ff. 

t Cf.  K.  Krumbacher,  Geschichte  der  byzantinischen  Litteratur,  S.  787fT. ; R.  C. 
Jebb,  Appendix  to  Vincent  and  Dickson’s  Handbook  to  Modern  Greek,  p.  287ff. 
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tinuity  in  the  history  of  a language,  we  have  but  to  compare  it  with 
a tongue  like  the  English.  To  quote  from  Prof.  l\Iax  Muller, * 
“Few  languages  could  be  recognized  as  the  same  after  the  lapse  of 
but  a thousand  years.  The  language  of  Alfred  is  so  different  from 
the  English  of  the  present  day  that  we  have  to  study  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  study  Greek  and  Latin.  M'e  can  read  Milton  and 
Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Hooker;  we  can  make  out  Wycliffe  and 
Chaucer;  but  when  we  come  to  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  can  but  guess  at  its  meaning,  and  we  fail  even  in  this  with  works 
previous  to  Orm  and  Layamon,” 

If  so  great  and  rapid  as  this  have  been  the  changes  in  our  own 
tongue,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  unity  and  permanence  of  a language 
of  which  it  has  been  affirmed  that  Demosthenes  or  Plato,  the  dead 
of  twenty-two  hundred  years  ago,  could  read  to-day  without  diffi- 
culty its  modern  books  and  newspapers.! 

And  yet  owing  to  this  modern  “Atticism,”  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  to  the  contracted  vision  of  those  who  study  one  or 
two  of  these  periods  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  this  organic  unity 
and  permanence  is  often  lost  sight  of.  This  has  been  most  con- 
spicuously the  ca.se  with  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Its 
language  has  been  isolated  from  all  other  Greek. J Its  differences 
from  the  Classical  usage  have  led  men  to  despise  it  as  inferior.  Its 
characteristics,  viewed  always  with  Attic  as  a standard,  and  usually 
without  the  slightest  comparison  with  contemporary  Greek,  have 
been  considered  as  anomalies.  Its  Hebraistic  coloring  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Its  grammatical  unity  sometimes  resolved 
into  a medley  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  elements.  And  despite  the 
enormous  advance  since  the  days  of  Winer  toward  a rational  and 
unitary  conception  of  the  New  Testament  language,  we  still  labor 
to-day  under  the  remains  of  the  old  conceptions. 

If  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  understood  either  grammatically 
or  lexically,  its  student  must  investigate  it,  not  simply  by  itself  or 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek  of  the  Classic  Period.  But  first  of 
all  in  connection  with  its  Contemporary  Greek.  This  must  be  done 
not  merely  with  the  more  or  less  Atticized  representatives  of  the 
xov/ij,  as  Plutarch,  Dion  Chrysostom,  Lucian,  Josephus,  etc.,  down 
even  to  Polybius,  or  with  the  more  or  less  artificial  inscriptions,  but 
more  especially  with  the  examples  of  the  spoken,  vernacular  Greek 
of  the  times,  which  in  a most  Providential  manner  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Papyri,  now  being  unearthed  in  such  numbers 

* The  Science  of  Language,  New  York,  1900,  Vol.  i,  p.  34. 

t Cf.  Goodwin,  Greek  Grammar,  Introduction,  p.  .5. 

J Cf.  even  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  p.  Ilf.,  and  Cremer,  Vorrede  zum 
biblisch-theologischen  Woerterbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Graecitaet.  8te  Aufl., 
1895,  S.  Vllf.  (cf.,  however,  his  reservations  and  most  appropriate  remarks  in 
the  Vorrede  zur  9ten  -A.ufl.,  1902,  S.  XV). 
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from  the  sands  of  Egypt.  For,  though  possessing  here  and  there 
literary  elements,  it  is  to  this  and  not  to  the  learned  and  literary 
language  as  such  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  belong. 
One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  beginning  made  by  Deissmann  in  his 
Bible  Studies*  to  realize  the  epoch-making  nature  of  such  investi- 
gation for  the  grammar  and  lexicography  of  the  New  Testament. 
His  results  have  cast  serious  doubt  upon  the  hitherto  prevailing 
conception  of  a peculiar  and  isolated  dialect,  a so-called  “New 
Testament,”  “Biblical”  or  “Judseo”  Greek;  and  he  has  certainly 
demonstrated  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  heretofore  classed  as 
“Hebraisms,”  and  supposed  to  be  due  purely  to  a Semitic  influence, 
are  but  a part  of  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation  and  used 
throughout  the  Empire  without  distinction  of  birth  or  race.  Per- 
haps, as  is  most  natural,  Deissmann  and  his  associates  are  too  sweeping 
in  some  of  their  conclusions,  yet  no  student  of  the  Bible  can  afford 
to  ignore  such  a fruitful  source  of  light  on  the  meaning  of  his  Greek 
Testament. 

There  is,  however,  another  field  of  study  exceedingly  productive 
and  important,  yet  largely  neglected.  And  one  which  unfortunately 
is  too  .often  deliberately  disregarded.  We  refer  to  Mediceval  and 
Modern  Greek.  This  neglect  has  been  due  perhaps  partly  to  the 
insufficient  method  of  some  of  the  students  of  this  field.  Prof.  G. 
N.  Hatzidakis,!  however,  has  done  us  the  immense  service  of  exhib- 
iting and  defending  a reliable  and  scientific  method  of  research  in 
this  department.  He  has  shown  how  inadequate  is  a simple  com- 
parison of  the  Attic  or  other  ancient  dialects  with  the  iModern,  and 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  development  of  both  the  literary  and  vernacular  language 
from  ancient  Greek  down  to  the  various  local  dialects  of  the  present 
day.  For  our  purpose,  too,  his  conclusions  are  of  the  highest 
importance. 

These  conclusions  are : First,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  phenomena 
of  Modern  Greek  are  not  to  be  traced  back  to  the  different  ancient 
dialects,  as  Doric  elements,  Ionic  elements,  etc.,  but  are  to  be  viewed 
as  a perfectly  regular  continuation  and  development  of  the  later 
x<nvrj. 

Second,  that  the  origin  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Modern 

* G.  A.  Deissmann,  Bibelstudien,  Marburg,  1895;  Xeue  Bibelstudien,  Marburg, 
1897;  translated  by  A.  Grieve,  Bible  Studies,  Edinburgh,  1900.  Cf.  also  J.  H. 
Moulton,  Classical  Review,  Vol.  15  (1901),  pp.  31-38  and  434-442;  Expositor, 
April,  1901,  pp.  271-282,  and  Februar}^  1903,  pp.  104-121;  Biblical  World, 
March,  1902,  pp.  170-176;  Expository  Times,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  .362f.  For  further 
Bibliography,  cf.  Deissmann  in  Realencyklopaidie  f.  p.  Theologie  u.  Kirche,  Bd.  7, 
S.  627;  and  in  the  Theologische  Rundschau  for  February,  1902.  Also  H.  A.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  Expository  Times  for  July,  1901,  p.  455. 

t “Einleitung  in  die  neugriechische  Grammatik,”  Bibliothek  indogermanischer 
Grammatiken,  Leipzig,  1892. 
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Language  is  to  be  found  at  a comparatively  early  date,  and  that 
this  process  of  transformation  in  general  may  be  roughly  said  to 
have  long  ago  completed  itself,  so  that  the  Ancient  Greek  had  gone 
over  into  the  Modern  Greek  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  has 
suffered  few  changes  since. 

If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  it  will  be  easil}^  seen  how  im- 
portant is  Modern  Greek  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
latter  is  o)ie  of  the  monuments  of  this  very  xuv^t],  and  not  of  the 
highly  literary  and  Atticized  variety,  but  of  the  simpler  and  more 
familiar  form  near  to  that  in  daily  use.  Now  it  is  just  this  simple 
familiar  form  which  we  find  preserved  and  developed  in  the  Greek 
of  to-day.  Just  as  a study  of  the  modern  Romance  Languages  is 
often  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  later  Latin,  in  the  same 
way,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  (for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
tried  to  explain),  is  the  study  of  Modern  Greek  necessary  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  later  Greek,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  forms  such  a conspicuous  example.* 

For  an  illustration  of  the  contribution  which  such  a study  may 
bring  to  the  understanding  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  which 
lack  of  space  does  not  permit  us  to  here  present,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Albert  Thumb’s  Die  griechische  Sprache  im  Zeitalter  des 
Hellenismus  (Strassburg,  1901),  and  to  his  “Die  sprachgeschicht- 
liche  Stellung  des  Biblischen  Griechisch,”  in  the  Theologische  Rund- 
schau for  March,  1902,  as  well  as  his  Handbuch  der  neugriechischen 
Volksprache  (Strassburg,  1895).  Other  studies  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  are  K.  Krumbacher’s  “Beitraege  zu  einer  Ge- 
schichte  der  griechischen  Sprache,”  in  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  Bd.  xxvi, 
S.  481f. ; K.  Dietrich’s  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  der  griech- 
ischen Sprache  (Leipzig,  1898);  K.  Buresch  in  Rheinisches  Museum 
fur  Philologie,  Bd.  xlvi  (1891),  S.  193-232;  Eduard  Schweizer’s 
Grammatik  der  pergamenischen  Inschriften  (Berlin,  1898);  H.  A.  A. 
Kennedy’s  Sources  of  New  Testament  Greek  (Edinburgh,  1895),  p. 
152f.,  and  his  articles  on  “The  Recent  Research  in  the  Language 
of  the  New  Testament,”  in  the  Expository  Times  for  May,  July  and 
September,  1901  (vol.  xii,  pp.  341,  455,  557f.);  and  for  a well  inten- 
tioned  though  perhaps  necessarily  premature  attempt  to  write  a 
Historical  Greek  Grammar,  compare  A.  N.  Jannaris,  Historical 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,  London,  Macmillan,  1897,  also  his 

* Cf.  Kueliner-Blass,  Grammatik  der  griechischen  Sprache,  3.  Aufl.,  Bd.  1, 
S.  25.  “Mit  Ueberraschung  sehen  wir  bier,  wie  namentlich  in  lexikalischer  und 
syntaktischer  Hinsicht  von  den  Zeiten  der  Apostel  her  eine  ununterbrochene 
Ueberlieferung  gewesen  ist,  so  das  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  Neuen  Testaments 
vielfaeltig  vom  Neugriechischen  her  viel  bessere  Beleuchtung  empfaengt  als  aus 
der  alten  klassischen  Litteratur.”  Also  Blass,  “Hermeneutik  und  Kritik,” 
S.  176,  of  Vol.  1 of  Mueller’s  Handbuch  der  klassischen  Altertums-Wissenschaft. 
-\nd  his  Grammatik  des  neutestamentlichen  Griechisch,  S.  2. 
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article  on  the  term  in  the  Classical  Review,  XVII,  2 (March 
1903). 

If  the  reader  who  does  not  have  German  at  his  command  wishes 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  close  connection  and  striking  similarity 
between  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and  Modern  Greek, 
it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  give  but  even  a cursory  glance  at 
Prof.  Jebb’s  article  “On  the  Relation  of  Modern  to  Classical  Greek,” 
found  as  an  appendix  to  the  Second  Edition  of  Vincent,  and  Dick- 
son’s Handbook  to  Modern  Greek  (London,  Macmillan,  2d  Ed., 
1881),  or  Mr.  E.  M.  Geldart’s  The  Modern  Greek  Language  in  its 
Relation  to  Ancient  Greek  (Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1870),  pp.  lOlf., 
and  179f.  Much  of  i\Ir.  Geldart’s  method  and  result  is,  however, 
open  to  serious  criticism. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  roughly  said  that  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  stands  in  the  center  of  the  development  of  which  Classical 
and  Modern  Greek  may  be  called  the  extremes,  and  that  of  the  two 
it  is  nearer  to  the  second  in  character  than  the  first.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
in  the  sole  light  of  the  ancient,  i.  e.,  the  Attic  Greek,  and,  therefore, 
to  that  extent  has  been  unscientific  and  often  inaccurate.  But 
now  an  extraordinar)^,  and  in  part  unexpected,  wealth  of  material 
from  the  contemporary  and  later  language  offers  us  its  help  for  the 
further  solution  of  its  linguistic  and  exegetical  problems.  Can  the 
serious  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  afford  to  ignore  fields 
which  are  so  promising  and  so  long  neglected? 

McCormick  Theological  Seminanj.  Samuel  Dickey. 
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I.— PHILOSOPHICAL  LITERATURE. 

David  Hume  and  IIis  Influence  on  Philosophy  and  Theology. 
By  James  Okr,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic 
Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  : T.  & T. 
Clark,  1903;  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix, 
246. 

Dr.  Orr  has  given  us  a model  account  of  Hume  and  his  philosophy. 
Written  in  an  easy  and  lucid  style,  it  .sets  before  us  first  the  man  and  then 
his  teaching  with  an  adequacy  and  sharpness  of  outline  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  The  book  opens  with  a brief  Introduction  which  is  really  a 
summary  of  the  whole  subject.  Then  about  seventy-five  pages  are  given  to 
a thoroughly  interesting  sketch  of  Hume’s  life,  and  about  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  a critical  exposition  and  estimate  of  his  philosophy.  The 
volume  closes  with  a short  chapter  on  Hume’s  non-philosophical  writings — 
the  only  chapter  in  the  volume  which  we  could  have  spared,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  what  is  said  in  it  had  already  been  suggested  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  “ Life.”  “ The  point  of  view  from  which  Hume’s  philosophy  is 
mainly  regarded,”  Dr.  Orr  explains  in  his  preface,  “ is  that  of  an  experiment 
to  explain  knowledge,  and  generally  the  intellectual  and  moral  outfit  of  man, 
without  the  assumption  of  a rational  nature  in  man”  : and  in  this  Hume  is 
treated  not  as  an  isolated  instance,  but  as  a type  of  a mode  of  thought  that 
has  been,  from  his  day  to  our  own,  very  widely  spread  among  us.  The 
criticism  of  Dr.  Orr  is  thus  directed  to  points  of  living  interest,  and  aims  to 
show  not  only  that  the  attempt  of  Hume  to  get  along  without  a rational  self 
was  a failure,  but  that  the  problems  he  faced— and  that  every  thinking  man 
must  face— cannot  be  solved  except  on  the  postulate  of  a rational  self.  The 
freshness  and  vigor  with  which  D r.  Orr  accomplishes  this  task  are  very  striking 
and  make  the  book  a refreshing  and  instructive  contribution  to  present-day 
thought. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


II.— APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Der  Christltche  Gottesglaube  In  Seinem  Verhaltnis  zur 
Gegenwartigen  Philosophie.  Von  Georg  Wobbermin,  Dr. 
phil..  Lie.  theol.,  Privatdozent  a.  d.  Universitiit  Berlin.  Berlin:  Ver- 
lag  von  A.  Duncker,  1902.  Pp.  127. 

The  author  of  this  book,  is  no  doubt  known  to  many  of  our  readers  througli 
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his  former  works : Religionsgeschichtliche  Studien,  1896;  Altchristliclie  litur- 
gische  Stiicke  aus  der  Kirche  Aegyptens,  1898;  Grundprobleme  der  systema- 
tischen  Theologie,  1899 ; and  Theologie  und  Metaphysik,  1901.  This  book  is  of 
interest  because  it  marks  a reaction  from  the  attitude  of  Ritschl  and  Herr- 
mann toward  Christian  apologetics,  toward  a position  more  nearly  like  that 
of  Kaftan,  on  the  part  of  a theologian  admittedly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Ritschlian  tendency  in  this  respect.  This  modification  of  Ritschl’s 
standpoint  was  already  indicated  in  the  author’s  book  entitled  Theologie  und 
Metaphysik,  published  in  1901. 

The  present  volume,  however,  in  another  respect  shows  a change  from 
that  work  in  the  estimate  of  modern  philosophical  systems.  In  the  Theologie 
und  Metaphysik  a large  portion  of  the  book  was  devoted  to  a searching  criti- 
cism of  the  positivistic  epistemology  of  Avenarius,  while  in  this  book  that 
school  is  not  considered.  This  volume  consists  of  eight  chapters  or  sections. 
The  first  two  deal  with  what  Wobbermin  considers  the  most  important 
movements  of  modern  philosophy,  and  also  with  the  right  and  limits  of  a 
scientific  and  philosophical  defense  of  the  Christian  belief  in  God.  Having 
settled  these  preliminary  and  fundamental  questions,  the  author  considers 
the  Christian  belief  in  God  in  relation  to  scientific  and  philosophical  reflec- 
tion in  the  spheres  of  physical  and  spiritual  science,  discussing  the  question 
in  relation  to  cosmology,  biology,  psychology,  and  “speculation.”  This 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  What  Wobbermin  does  in  these  sec- 
tions is  to  restate  the  theistic  arguments  in  a form  in  which  they  may  be 
defended  in  the  light  of  modern  science  and  philosophy.  There  is  here  not 
a great  deal  that  is  new,  and  it  is  to  the  first  two  chapters  that  we  shall 
devote  most  of  our  attention. 

Wobbermin  first  seeks  to  determine  what  are  the  most  important  move- 
ments of  modern  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  Christian  belief  in  God. 
Nietzsche,  he  tells  us,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a chief  representative  of  mod- 
ern philosophy.  Nietzsche  scoffs  at  all  system,  but  all  true  philosophy  must 
start  from  a well-grounded  position,  and  seek  from  this  starting-point  for  a 
unitary  and  consistent  view  of  things  and  of  life.  Nietzsche  fails  in  this 
respect,  and  hence  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a representative  of  modern 
philosophical  movements,  though  he  does  no  doubt  represent  certain  phases 
of  the  modern  spirit,  viz.:  its  unrest  and  unsteadiness.  But  Nietzsche 
fails  in  the  two  characteristics  of  modern  philosophy — its  starting-point  in 
experiential  knowledge  {das  erfahrungsmdssige  Wissen),  and  its  method 
of  critical  reflection.  Neither  can  R.  Avenarius,  wdio  died  in  1896,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  school  of  “ empirico-critical  ” philosophy,  be  con- 
sidered as  a chief  representative  of  modern  philosophy.  This  statement  is 
interesting  because,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  Theologie  und  Metaphysik,  1901, 
Wobbermin  devotes  the  whole  polemic  part  of  the  book  to  a criticism  and 
refutation  of  Avenarius  and  his  school.  Avenarius  is  really  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  Nietzsche,  in  that  he  claims  to  base  his  philosophy  on  pure 
experience.  This  makes  possible  a criticism  of  his  position  and  probably 
accounts  in  part  for  the  number  of  his  followers.*  But  although  this  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  modern  philosophical  movements,  it  does  not 
here  come  into  consideration  as  an  opponent  of  the  Christian  belief  in  God. 
Wobbermin  says  that  its  exceedingly  difficult  and  complex  terminology  pre- 

* Besides  the  main  work  of  Avenarius,  Der  Kritik  der  reinen  Erfahrung,  188S,  1890,  may  also 
be  noted  the  work  entitled  Der  nienschliche  Weltbegriff.  The  work  of  his  school  appeared  mostly 
in  the  Vierteljahrachrifl  /Ur  ■wissentchafiUche  Phil.  Also  may  be  mentioned  Petzoldt,  Ein/uhrung 
in  die  Phil.,  1900,  and  E.  Mach  Die  Analyte  d.  Empflndungen  u.  das  Verhiiltniss  des  Physischcn  zum 
Ptychischen,  3 Aufl.,  1902.  For  a criticism  of  Avenarius  and  his  school  vid.  Wobbermin,  Theologie 
und  Metaphysik,  Teil  II. 
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vents  this  movement  from  having  a wide  influence  as  an  opponent  of  faith 
in  God,  while  its  fundamental  position — the  rejection  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween “inner  and  outer  experience” — is  completely  “uncritical.”  For 
these  reasons  he  passes  by  this  school  as  well  as  Nietzsche. 

In  a certain  sense,  in  modern  philosophy  everything  is  in  a state  of  insta- 
bility. However,  two  tendencies  are  of  chief  importance — the  “ return  to 
Kant  ” and  the  evolution  hypothesis.  In  a sense  also  it  is  true  that  both 
these  tendencies  go  back  to  Kant,  since  the  evolution  hypothesis  can  be 
traced  to  him  both  directly  and  indirectly.  We  can  trace  it  directly  to  Kant, 
because  we  And  an  evolution  scheme  unfolded  in  1755  in  Kant’s  Allgem. 
Naturgesch.  u.  Theorie  des  Himmels,  and  a species  of  Darwinianism  in  § 80 
of  his  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft,  to  which  latter  Liebmann  has  called  attention 
in  his  Analysis  der  Wirklichkeit.  Indirectly  also  we  see  the  influence  of 
Kant  in  the  universal  application  of  the  evolution  idea  in  post-Kantian 
idealism.  But  we  must  distinguish  the  two  movements  above  mentioned, 
inasmuch  as  the  return  to  Kant  is  in  the  sphere  of  Epistemology,  while  the 
application  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  to  which  Wobbermin  refers,  is  a move- 
ment of  philosophical  speculation  based  on  the  results  of  natural  science. 
Wobbermin  names  a number  of  representatives  of  each  movement,  but  of 
course  cannot  treat  any  of  them  separately  in  the  bearing  of  their  thought 
on  the  Christian  belief  in  God.  He  takes  his  method  of  treatment  from  his 
main  theme— the  Christian  conception  of  God.  Accordingly,  he  deals  with 
the  grounds  of  the  Christian  belief  in  God,  and  the  content  of  this  belief  in 
their  relation  to  these  movements  of  modern  philosophy. 

Inasmuch  as  the  representatives  of  the  return  to  Kant  very  largely  deny 
the  possibility  of  any  rational  defense  of  Theism,  our  author  in  Chapter  II 
deals  with  “ Epistemology  as  the  basis  of  modern  philosophy,”  and  in  its  re- 
lation to  belief  in  God.  The  question  is  as  to  the  rights  and  limits  of  a sci- 
entific and  philosophical  defense  of  Christian  belief  in  God.  This  is  the 
first  main  problem  of  the  question  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  belief  in 
God.  But,  Wobbermin  asks,  does  faith  need  a grounding  or  foundation? 
Does  this  not  contradict  the  very  idea  of  faith  ? Faith,  he  tells  us,  is  inner 
and  personal  persuasion — an  affair  of  the  will.  How  can  it  require  a founda- 
tion or  what  use  is  it  to  seek  “ grounds  ” for  faith  ? “At  any  rate,”  he  says, 
“ it  (faith)  does  not  need  a scientific  philosophical  ground,  but  its  ground  is 
that  of  the  self-revelation  of  God.  Faith  cannot  but  believe.”  Yet  Wob- 
bermin finds  a place  for  Apologetics,  i.  e.,  for  a scientific  and  philosophical 
defense  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  The  strongest  faith  undergoes  doubts 
and  is  the  subject  of  attacks.  And  even  though  the  deepest  motives  of 
doubt  and  attack  lie  deeper  than  reason  and  understanding,  still  difficulties 
of  a rational  character  play  a part  in  producing  the  mental  attitude  of  doubt, 
and  these  must  be  met.  Furthermore,  the  Christian  in  his  faith  in  God  is 
conscious  of  possessing  the  absolute  truth,  besides  which  there  is  no  other. 
Hence,  there  results  for, him  indirectly  the  necessity  of  defending  his  belief 
in  God  against  objections.  Hence,  a philosophical  and  scientific  defense  of 
belief  in  God  is  necessary.  One  further  point  should  be  noted.  Wobber- 
min says  (p.  20)  that  this  defense  of  faith  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
proof  of  “the  necessity  and  justification  of  a belief  resting  on  revelation” 
( Offenbarungsglaubens) . This  sentence  is  not  quite  clear.  What  the  author 
evidently  intends  is  to  distinguish  between  the  philosophic  defense  of  the 
Christian  conception  of  God  and  the  argument  for  the  necessity  and  fact  of 
special  revelation.  His  attitude,  however,  to  the  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  faith  and  knowledge  will  be  more  clearly  understood  if  we  state 
his  position  as  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  and  Part  I of  his  Theologie  und 
Metaphysik.  There  he  showed  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  theology  and 
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philosophy  separate,  since  both  deal  with  the  same  realities  and  objects. 
Theology  must  always  relate  itself  to  philosophical  movements.  Wobber- 
min  vindicates  a place  for  Christian  Apologetics,  against  the  Ritschlian  ten- 
dency to  separate  Theology  and  Metaphysics  represented  so  sharply  by  Herr- 
mann. lie  takes  a position  more  nearly  like  that  of  Kaftan.  He  further 
agrees  with  Ritschl  in  believing  that  the  a priori  intellectualism  of  the  Hege- 
lian philosophy  should  not  be  allowed  to  mould  theology.  But  our  author 
shows  that  Ritschl,  when  he  gave  forth  the  watchword  “ theology  without 
metaphysics  ” in  order  to  free  theology  from  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  ended 
by  banishing  all  metaphysical  elements  from  his  theology,  and  Wobbermin 
criticises  the  phenomenalistic  tendency  of  Ritschl’s  theology.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  Wobbermin  distinguishes  so  sharply  between  religious  and 
theoretic  knowledge  as  to  lead  himself  to  take  a position  where  it  will  be 
difficult  not  to  fall  back  on  that  of  Ritschl  and  Herrmann.  In  fact  there 
are,  it  seems  to  us,  only  three  what  we  may  call  generic  positions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge.  We  may  so  subject  faith  to 
knowledge  as  to  refuse  to  believe  that  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  This 
is  rationalism.  Or  we  may  so  subject  knowledge  to  faith  as  to  try  to  believe 
that  which  is  contrary  to  reason.  This  tendency  logically  carried  out  leads 
to  the  principle  credo  quia  absurdum,  and  cuts  the  ground  from  underneath 
us  in  the  matter  of  special,  no  le.ss  than  of  general,  revelation.  Or  again, 
we  may  seek  a rational  defense  of  Chi  istian  faith.  This  is  the  attitude  of 
Apologetics.  The  Ritschlian  position  which  seeks  to  separate  entirely  the 
two  spheres  of  knowledge  and  faith  leaves  us  in  unstable  equilibrium.  It 
will  lead  to  an  antagonism  between  the  two  spheres  which  will  result  either 
in  a position  like  that  of  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  where  faith  in  any  true 
sense  as  a rational  exercise  becomes  impossible,  or  in  such  a spiritualizing 
of  the  supernatural  in  the  physical  sphere  as  to  amount  to  naturalism.  And 
this  latter  has  too  often  been  the  result.  We  rejoice  to  see  Wobbermin  ad- 
vocating the  rights  of  Christian  Apologetics,  but  we  cannot  think  that  he 
has  reacted  far  enough  from  the  position  of  Ritschl.  He  seems  to  mean, 
that  religious  knowledge  differs  in  kind  fundamentally  from  theoretic 
knowledge;  that  belief  in  God  rests  solely  on  revelation  in  Christ;  that  only 
indirectly  and  for  maintenance  of  the  scientific  character  of  theology 
should  faith  be  shown  to  be  rationally  grounded.  This  is  not  satisfactory. 
Neither  does  it  harmonize  with  the  nature  of  faith.  Faith  is  conviccion 
grounded  on  testimony.  This  testimony  may  be  the  word  of  God  in  special 
revelation.  But  faith  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  rationally  grounded.  It 
may  be  most  reasonable,  nay  the  only  reasonable  and  heuce  philosophical 
thing  to  do— to  rest  on  this  testimony.  Nor  can  we  accept  it  if  it  appears 
to  us  to  be  unreasonable.  Faith  being  a rational  act  cannot  be  compelled. 
Hence,  whatever  its  be  ultimate  source,  faith  must  be  reasonably  grounded. 
Wobbermin’s  distinction  is,  as  we  have  seen,  between  the  indirect  and  direct 
use  of  rational  grounds  for  the  Christian  belief  in  God.  This,  it  would 
seem,  is  the  distinction  between  Apologetics  on  the  one  hand,  as  a rational 
defense  of  Christian  faith,  where  the  term  faith  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense  to  denote  the  content  of  Christian  faith,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
use  or  value  of  rational  grounds  in  the  psychological  genesis  of  faith  sub- 
jectively considered.  It  is  this  latter  which  Wobbermin  appears  to  deny. 
In  this  latter  case  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  conception  of  God  and  the  act  of  self-commitment 
to  God  as  Saviour.  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  saving  faith  that  he  could  de- 
fend his  position  with  the  most  plausibility.  Let  us  therefore  consider  this 
question  for  a moment.  We  admit  at  once  that  saving  faith  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  philosophical  arguments,  and  we  should  also  add  that  it  cannot  be 
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produced  even  by  the  self-revelation  of  God  in  Christ  just  because,  as  Wob- 
bermin  elsewhere  admits,  there  is  a moral  element  in  faith  and  unbelief, 
and  because  the  soul  is  dead  in  sin.  The  ultimate  source  of  faith  is  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  rational  grounds  may  not  enter  into 
the  psychological  genesis  of  this  faith  which  is  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  self-commitment  to  God  as  Saviour  without  the  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  though  the  two  things  may  be 
simultaneous.  And  this  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  God  and  of  the  truth 
of  His  promises,  which  enters  into  or  accompanies  the  saving  act  of  trust, 
must  be  rationally  grounded.  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  philosophical  or 
historical  evidences  of  Christianity  must  be  presented  to  a man  to  make  him 
a believer,  but  that  some  rational  ground  there  will  be,  follows  from  the 
nature  of  faith.  Saving  faith  differs  in  its  ultimate  origin  from  other  kinds 
of  faith,  but  not  in  its  nature  as  a rational  act.  For  this  reason  we  believe 
that  Wobbermin’s  position  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  there  is  a direct  use 
for  a rational  defense  of  Christianity. 

Wobbermin,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  believes  in  the  necessity  of  a 
rational  defense  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  question  is 
w'hether  this  defense  of  belief  in  God  is  possible.  By  an  appeal  to  Kant 
many  theologians  deny  its  possibility  without  so  much  as  considering  the 
question.  Hence,  Wobbermin  says  that  we  must  determine  the  value  of 
Kant  for  the  present  time.  According  to  our  author  it  is  a great  merit  of 
Kilschl  to  have  brought  theology  under  Kant’s  influence,  for  Kant  began 
a new  step  in  spiritual  progress.  There  are  two  elements  of  permanent 
value  in  Kant.  One  relates  to  scientiflc  method  ; the  other,  to  the  entire 
conception  of  the  world.  The  former  principle  is  as  follows : When  we  re- 
flect scientiflcally  on  the  world  or  on  man,  w'e  start,  not  from  any  part  of  the 
material  world,  but  from  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.  This  alone 
is  directly  given ; all  else  is  through  its  mediation.  This  starting  point  does 
away  with  all  d priori  system  spinning.  Kant’s  second  great  merit  is  to  have 
done  away  wioh  the  intellectualistic  conception  of  the  world.  This  is  no 
doubt  true  in  regard  to  the  intellectualism  of  Absolute  Idealism  which  leads 
to  pantheism,  through  a neglect  of  the  volitional  categories.  But  Wobber- 
min means  more  than  this.  He  says  that  the  fundamental  presupposition 
of  this  intellectualistic  view  of  the  world  is  that  man  can  reach  the  highest 
truths  by  the  way  of  knowledge  through  the  understanding  ( Verstandes- 
mdssirjen  Erkennens,  p.  22),  whereas  knowledge  is  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
possible  experience.  Theoretic  knowledge  cannot  deal  with  the  ideas  of 
metaphysics.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  both  truth  and  error  here.  If  by 
this  ‘‘  knowledge  by  the  understanding  ” be  meant  'Knowledge  through  the 
categories  of  science,  in  the  sphere  of  what  Kant  calls  the  understanding 
(.Verstand),  then  obviously  the  categories  in  this  sphere  cannot  without 
modiflcation  be  applied  in  the  sphere  of  ultimate  spiritual  reality.  This  is 
the  idea  which  underlies  Kant’s  criticism  of  the  theistic  arguments.  But 
Wobbermin  accepts  Kant’s  negative  conclusion  that  theoretic  thought  is 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  mechanical  science  (p.  23).  This  position  we  cannot 
accept : first,  because  Kant’s  negative  result  is  due  to  his  own  attempt  to  ap- 
ply the  categories  of  the  Understanding,  i.e.,  of  mechanical  science,  to  the 
metaphysical  sphere  ; and  secondly,  his  negative  conclusion  is  due  to  his  sen- 
sationalistic  conception  of  experience  which  he  took  from  Hume,  although  it 
was  just  this  he  was  trying  to  refute.  If  the  categories  of  knowledge  be  al- 
lowed their  proper  spiritual  form  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  aud  if  experience 
be  adequately  conceived,  Kant’s  limitations  of  theoretic  knowledge  wiil  no 
longer  hold.  But  we  would  do  Wobbermin  great  inj  ustice  were  we  to  suppose 
that  he  follows  Kant  without  qualification.  He  rejects  the  Kantian  dualism 
41 
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between  the  theoretic  and  practical  reason,  and  takes  a position  which  is  phDo- 
sophically  justifiable,  and  which  lays  a basis  for  a scientific  grounding  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  God.  He  tells  us  that  the  Kantian  dualism  of  the  theo- 
retic and  practical  reason  is  untenable.  There  is  only  one  reason,  and  all 
conclusions  from  moral  data  are  none  the  less  rational  conclusions.  Hence, 
it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  the  question  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge 
by  a mere  setting  up  of  boundaries,  and  the  theologian  cannot  say  to  the 
philosopher,  “ I have  nothing  to  do  with  you.”  Hence,  if  one  cannot  abide 
by  a mere  non  liquet,  or  a pure  agnosticism,  but  will  put  forth  a positive  con- 
ception of  the  world — and  the  Christian  idea  of  God  is  such,  then  one  must 
enter  into  all  the  problems  in  reference  to  which  faith  in  God  and  science 
and  philosophy  come  into  contact  or,  perhaps,  into  confiict.  This  we  believe 
to  be  a fundamentally  important  criticism,  not  only  of  Kant,  but  also  of 
Kitschl’s  separation  of  the  spheres  of  faith  and  of  theoretic  knowledge.  It  is 
a sane  and  sound  defense  of  the  possibility  and  value  of  Christian  Apolo- 
getics. 

And  more  than  this,  it  recognizes  the  elements  of  value  in  Kant’s  think- 
ing. This  last  we  can  see  from  the  following  chapters  dealing  with  the  argu- 
ments for  Theism.  What  Wobbermin  does  is  to  modify  and  restate  them  in 
the  light  of  Kant’s  criticisms  and  of  modern  science.  This  he  does  in  the 
largest  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  book,  which  contains  much  that  is  valu- 
able, but  not  much  that  is  very  new.  In  the  chapter  on  Cosmology  and  the 
Christian  belief  in  God,  he  takes  up  the  cosmological  argument.  Then  he 
deals  with  the  teleological  argument  in  the  chapter  on  “ Biology  and  the 
Christian  belief  in  God.” 

We  must,  however,  conclude  this  already  too  long  notice  by  pausing  to 
consider  Wobbermin ’s  second  main  question — the  content  of  Christian  belief 
in  God  in  its  relation  to  modern  philosophy.  This  he  treats  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter  entitled  “ Speculation  and  the  Christian  belief  in  God.” 
Just  as  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science  and  psychic  science  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  must  be  rationally  defended,  so  must  it  also  in  the  realm 
of  speculative  thought.  The  Christian  idea  of  God  lays  emphasis  on  Per- 
sonality as  the  ultimate  category,  and  speculative  thinkers  reject  this  con- 
ception of  God  chiefly  for  two  reasons : because  of  their  monistic  view  of 
reality,  and  because  they  think  that  this  idea  of  God  is  the  result  of  anthropo- 
morphism. That  there  has  been  too  much  anthropomorphism  in  theology,  as 
well  as  in  popular  belief,  Wobbermin  grants.  He  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  Theology  to  hold  fast  to  the  Personality  of  God,  and  to  defend  it  by  show- 
ing that  anthropomorphism  is  not  necessarily  attached  to  it.  This  he  attempts 
to  do  in  a very  few  pages  by  stating  his  own  philosophic  idea  of  God.  He 
appeals  to  biology  to  give  him  an  analogy  because  it  deals  with  life.  An 
organism  is  made  of  many  cells,  yet  it  is  more  than  their  sum  or  unity. 
There  is  an  architectonic  principle  or  transcendent  factor.  In  accordance 
with  this  analogy  he  defines  God  as  “the  prototype  and  unitary  sum 
of  spiritual- personal  life  ” (“  Urform  und  einheitliche  Allheit  geistigpersiin- 
lichen  Lebens  ”) . By  this  conception,  he  says,  we  at  once  escape  both  panthe- 
ism and  anthropomorphism.  That  we  escape  anthropomorphism  is  all  too 
apparent.  No  one  would  accuse  Wobbermin  of  anthropomorphism.  But  do 
we  escape  pantheism  ? He  tells  us  (p.  94)  that  this  conception  does  not 
make  it  necessary  that  creaturely  personalities  are  included  in  this  prototype 
or  sum  of  spiritual  life.  But  he  does  not  develop  his  conception  with  suffi- 
cient fullness  to  justify  this  statement.  In  fact,  he  attempts  no  justification 
of  it  beyond  the  mere  statement  that  the  biological  analogy  indicates  the 
separateness  of  the  individual  cells.  All  this  we  consider  unfortunate.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  admit  that,  perhaps,  the  word  “ sum  ” is  not  a good  trans- 
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lation  of  the  word  “ Allheit.”  Further,  we  believe  that  Wobbermin  means 
to  give  a theistic  view  of  the  world.  But  when  the  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  the  architectonic  principle  of  an 
organism  to  its  parts,  we  are  very  near  to  pantheizing  views.  At  all  events 
it  would  be  difficult  on  this  view  to  find  place  for  the  pure  supematuralism 
of  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  and  we  cannot  see  why  biomorphism  is  so 
much  preferable  to  anthropomorphism.  Of  course,  Wobbermin  might  say  that 
the  biological  analogy  was  after  all  only  an  imperfect  analogy.  But  we 
should  reply  that  in  that  case  he  should  not  rest  on  it  alone  for  his  assertion 
that  his  idea  of  God  involves  the  separate  existence  of  individual  selves.  In 
short,  this  part  of  the  book  appears  to  us  as  not  yet  thought  through,  and 
its  discussion  is  far  too  condensed  to  be  clear. 

While  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  are  some  inconsistencies  in  the 
author’s  position,  and  that  the  mediating  position  between  Kitschl  and  a 
fnller  admission  of  the  rights  of  reason  in  matters  of  religious  truth  is  un- 
satisfactory, we  wish  to  give  full  recognition  to  the  suggestiveness  of  both 
this  book  and  the  earlier  one  on  Theology  and  Metaphysics.  We  wish  also  to 
call  attention  to  the  author’s  wide  culture  and  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  philosophy.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  giving  refer- 
ences to,  and  condensed  statements  of,  the  work  of  scholars  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the 
book.  As  an  introduction  to,  and  criticism  of,  modern  philosophical  move- 
ments, both  this  book  and  the  Theologie  und  Metaphysik  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  philosophical  Apologetics. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Side  Lights  ok  Immortality.  By  Levi  Gilbert,  D.D.  8vo.,  pp.  233. 
Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  London 
and  Edinburgh.  1903.  Net  $1.00. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Tennyson  or  with  Lightfoot  that  “ the  life 
after  death  is  the  cardinal  point  of  Christianity,”  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
that  “ life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the 
Gospel  ” and  that  “ the  life  that  now  is  ” can  be  lived  in  accordance  with 
the  Gospel  only  in  so  far  as  one  comes  under  “ the  power  of  an  endless 
life.”  In  view  of  this,  and  specially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  world  and 
even  the  Church  are  taking  the  secularistic  position,  that  the  best  way  to 
prepare  for  the  glory  of  heaven  is  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  interests 
of  earth,  we  welcome  heartily  all  books  which  aim  to  make  the  future  life 
more  real.  We  cannot  have  too  many  of  them,  if  only  they  are  fitted  to 
effect  their  purpose.  Though  the  life  after  death  would  not  seem  to  be 
“ the  cardinal  point  ” of  Christianity,  it  is  that  point  which  in  our  day  needs 
most  to  be  generally  emphasized. 

This  Dr.  Gilbert’s  book  is  well  calculated  to  do.  It  seeks  to  “ furnish 
a plain  argument  in  the  form  of  literature,  concise  enough  to  be  acceptable 
to  busy  people,  and  avoiding  undue  theological  abstractions” ; and  it  has 
accomplished  its  aim,  “ The  author  has  had  mostly  in  view  the  needs  of 
Christian  believers”  ; and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such,  however  it  might  be 
with  skeptics,  could  study  the  “side-lights,”  such  as  the  admissions  of 
science,  the  demands  of  love,  etc.,  that  he  has  thrown  on  immortality,  and 
rrot  feel  as  never  before  its  reality  and  naturalness  and  present  significance. 
Nor  does  the  book  confine  itself  to  the  presentation  of  “ side-lights  ” only. 
Certainly  one  of  the  important  arguments  for  the  future  life  is  that  based  on 
the  concensus  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers ; and  this  Dr.  Gilbert  has 
given  with  so  much  range  and  aptness  of  quotation  that  the  title  of  his 
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volume  might  appropriately  have  been  The  Witness  of  Literature  to  Immor- 
tality. 

Singularly  c4ear  and  pertinent  is  the  author’s  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
the  proof  of  immortality.  This,  he  shows,  cannot  be  proved  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word  only  because  its  proof  is  not  what  we  call  proof.  This, 
however,  is  not  against  immortality.  Rather  is  it  in  its  favor.  As  another 
has  said,  “ Nothing  worthy  proving  can  be  proven.”  Neither  is  this 
against  the  evidence  for  immortality.  Rather  is  it  against  the  mathematical 
and  the  sensible  evidence  with  which  its  evidence  is  contrasted.  Goodness 
can  neither  be  measured  nor  touched ; yet  what  is  there  of  the  reality  of 
which  we  can  be  more  assured  V The  fact  is  that,  as  Romanes  wrote, 
“ Faith,  trust,  taste,  are  as  needful  in  ascertaining  truth  as  to  character  and 
beauty  as  is  reason.”  Though  we  do  .not  call  them  proof,  they  are  really 
evidence  of  a different  sort  and  of  a higher  kind.  This  is  a truth  often  over- 
looked but  vital  to  the  discussion  of  every  question  relating  to  the  spiritual 
life.  While  its  evidence  is  always  rational,  its  conclusive  evidence  is  also 
moral. 

Specially  valuable,  too,  to-day  are  Dr.  Gilbert's  clear  denial  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  impenitent ; and  his  emphatic  utterances  as  to  the  reality  and 
the  terribleness  of  hell,  and  particularly  of  sin,  which  necessitates  it.  Yet  it 
is  just  in  connection  with  this  that  we  detect  the  only  slips  that  call  for 
attention.  Is  it  true,  as  is  affirmed  on  p.  147,  that  “the  bestial  man  at 
last  obliterates  the  image  of  God  in  him  ”?  Is  it  the  fact  that  such  a man, 
though  “ he  may  be  an  organism,”  will  not  be  “ an  individual  or  a soul 
Dives  was  never  more  “ an  individual  or  a soul  ” than  when  he  cried  from 
the  place  of  torment  for  some  one  to  come  and  cool  his  tongue.  His  exist- 
ence was  the  farthest  removed  from  being  “ merely  vegetative.”  The  most 
evident  thing  about  it  was  that  it  was  that  of  a person.  Dives  remembered 
his  past,  he  thought  of  the  future,  he  was  never  so  acutely  himself  as  when 
he  was  in  hell.  That  which  was  most  terrible  in  his  condition  was  precisely 
that  he  could  not  “ sink  to  meaner  and  meaner  stages  of  animality.”  So 
far,  therefore,  from  “ obliterating  the  divine  image  ” in  the  sinner,  hell  will 
but  bring  out  what  is  fundamental  in  it.  The  extreme  of  the  eternal 
torment,  it  would  seem,  will  be  the  sinner’s  undying  consciousness,  that  it 
is  and  ever  will  be  his  own  torment ; that  he  himself  deserves  it ; that  the 
meritorious  cause  of  it  is  his  own  personality. 

Again,  is  it  true  {vid.  p.  22)  that  “ God  and  man  are  of  essentially  the 
same  nature  ”?  If  so,  then  man  must  be  infinite,  self -existent,  self-sufficient ; 
for  God  is  all  these,  and  he  is  all  these  because  of  his  nature.  The  argu- 
ment, therefore,  that  man  must  be  immortal  because  he  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  God  who  is  immortal  will  not  hold.  Man’s  immortality  is  not 
the  necessity  of  an  infinite,  self-existent,  self-suflicient  nature  as  is  God’s 
immortality;  neither  is  it  a gracious  gift  of  God  to  his  redeemed,  as  the 
theory  of  Conditional  Immortality  would  hold ; nor  yet  is  it  an  evolution 
out  of  mortality  through  moral  endeavor  on  our  part,  as  Dr.  McConnell 
in  his  The  Evolution  of  Immortality  would  have  us  believe:  but  it  is  the 
consequence  of  a nature  which  God  has  made  immortal,  not  because  this 
nature  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  as  his  own  nature  could  not  have 
been,  but  because  it  was  his  eternal  purpose  himself  to  uphold  it  in  eternal 
being.  This  point  needs  to  be  emphasized  for  the  reason  that  no  truth,  and 
least  of  all  one  so  important  as  that  of  immortality,  should  be  grounded  on 
error ; and  specially  because  the  assumption  that  God  and  man  are  of  essen- 
tially the  same  nature  is  the  presupposition  of  a popular  but  unscriptural 
school  of  theologizers  with  whom  we  cannot  suppose  our  author  to  be  at  all 
in  sympathy.  Man  is  made  in  God’s  image : he  is  like  God : for  he  is  a 
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rational  and  moral  being,  a person.  Man  is  not,  however,  of  the  same  nature 
with  God : there  is  all  the  difference  between  his  personality  and  God’s  that 
there  is  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  the  dependent  and  the  self-existent, 
the  needy  and  the  self-sufficient. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Religious  Hallucinations.  A Thesis  presented  by  Rev.  C.  T.  Thom- 
son, D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy, on  examination,  in  the  Post-Graduate  Department  of  the 
University  of  Wooster.  Wooster,  Ohio:  The  Herald  Printing  Co 
1903.  8vo,  pp.  27. 

Mr.  Thomson  begins  his  discussion  of  Religious  Hallucinations  with  an 
account  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  that  accompanied  the  revivals  of  religion 
at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  then  classifies  the  more  ordi- 
nary varieties  of  such  hallucinations,  as  Individual,  Epidemic  and  En- 
demic, giving  examples  of  each.  Next  he  inquires  into  their  seat  and 
investigates  their  possible  causes,  and  closes  with  a study  of  their  relation 
to  the  Bible  narratives  and  a general  discussion  of  extravagances  in  religion. 
A feature  of  the  treatment  is  the  introduction  of  instances  personally 
observed  by  the  writer. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


III.— EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica:  A Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Literary,  Politi- 
cal and  Religious  History,  the  Archasology,  Geography  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  ,K.  Cheyne,  D.  Litt., 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Canon  of  Rochester ; 
and  J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica.  Volume  IV:  Q to  Z.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company ; London : Adam  and  Charles  Black.  1903. 
4to,  pp.  xxxii,  and  coll,  from  39S9  to  5144. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BiUica  was  published  in  the  autumn 
of  1899.  The  second  volume  followed  in  1901  and  the  third  in  the  early 
spring  of  1902.  The  fourth  volume,  reaching  us  late  in  May,  1903,  com- 
pletes the  work.  The  first  three  volumes  have  been  reviewed  by  the  writer 
of  this  notice  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  July  of  the 
successive  years  1900,  1901, 1902.  In  these  earlier  notices  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work  has  been  remarked  upon ; and  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  them  for  a description  of  its  form  and  methods  and  an  estimate  of  its 
contents  and  value.  It  must  suffice  to  say  now  that  thq  fourth  volume 
completes  the  work  on  the  same  lines  and  exhibits  the  same  characteristics 
as  the  preceding  ones.  The  same  wide-reaching  scholarship,  the  same 
comprehensive  survey,  the  same  capacity  for  compressed  statement,  the  same 
fertility  of  resource,  are  found  in  it  as  in  them : and  the  same  irresponsi- 
bility of  criticism,  unreasonable  radicalism,  extremity  of  temper,  w'ayward- 
ness  of  method  and  destructiveness  of  conclusions.  It  were  impossible  that 
it  should  have  the  same  sensational  effects  in  store  for  us.  The  great  sensa- 
tions have  been  exhausted  in  the  preceding  volumes,  which  have  managed 
fairly  to  repudiate  every  conception  hitherto  attached  to  the  idea  of 
“ Scripture  ” by  Christians.  Not  a shred  has  been  left  by  them,  for  exam- 
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pie,  we  need  not  say  of  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament,  but  of  any 
New  Testament  to  have  authority.  What  with  the  criticism  of  the 
Gospels  by  Schmiedel  and  his  supporters,  and  the  criticism  of  the  Epistles 
by  Van  Manen  and  his  adjutants,  no  scrap  of  genuinely  Apostolic  writing 
has  been  allowed  to  remain.  And  when  we  wandered  back  into  the  Old 
Testament  it  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  Cheyne  no  longer  a question  of 
the  genuineness  of  books  or  even  of  the  recovery  of  relatively  trustworthy 
documents  lying  behind  the  presently  existing  compilations  : the  very  text 
of  these  restored  documents  has  been  assailed  by  a criticism  so  solvent  that 
the  web  of  words  itself  is  eateu  away  and  a fantastic  new  text  made  to  take 
its  place.  Coming  after  these  performances  the  fourth  volume  was  con- 
demned beforehand  merely  to  repeat  the  sensations  of  the  former  ones,  though 
sometimes  in  even  bolder  forms,  and  with  even  more  of  the  assumption  of  in- 
fallibility. Schmiedel  is  here  still  and  still  arguing  with  dogged  persistency 
rather  than  with  brilliancy  for  a non-miraculous  Christianity.  Van  Manen 
is  still  here  and  still  unreasonably  demanding  that  some  one  shall  subject  his 
insupportable  hypotheses  to  serious  criticism.  Cheyne  is  still  here  and  is  still 
ringing  variations  on  the  pleasantly  lively  but  growingly  monotonous  theme 
of  Jerahmeel.  And  here  too  is  a large  body  of  successful  imitators  of  these 
leaders,  who  have  learned  almost  to  outdo  their  masters  in  the  art  of  reach- 
ing through  unwarranted  assumptions  even  more  unwarrantable  conclusions. 

We  open  the  book  at  random  and  our  eye  falls  on  the  article  “Syn- 
edrium.”  We  note  at  once  that  it  consists  of  one  column  signed  by  the 
initials  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  which  treats  of  its  professed 
theme — “ the  meaning  and  constitution  ” of  the  Synedrium  : and  of  two 
columns  and  a half  more  signed  by  the  initials  of  Mr.  Maurice  A.  Canney, 

on the  trial  of  Jesus.  And  we  note  almost  as  quickly  that  the  sole 

object  of  these  adjoined  two  columns  and  a half  is  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
New  Testament  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus.  “ It  seems  better,  therefore, 
to  admit,”  is  the  conclusion,  “ that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  gather 
from  the  new  Testament  really  reliable  details  of  the  trial  that  resulted  in 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus”  (p.  4843).  “The  biographers”  of  Jesus  “can 
hardly  have  had  more  than  rumours  about  the  trial  to  draw  upon  ” : they 
therefore  draw  freely  upon  the  Old  Testament,  current  Messianic  expecta- 
tions, and  even  customs  in  use  in  heathen  festivals,  for  materials  to  frame 
their  picture  out  of.  The  notes  which  are  added  to  buttre.ss  these  suggestions 
are,  however,  the  most  entertaining  part  of  the  article.  The  literature 
cited  Seems  to  have  been  swept  together  by  some  unhappy  accident.  And 
the  tone  I Take  this  note  : “ The  ‘ Pauline  ’ Epistles  have  no  details  to  give 
us,  though  the  authors  know  that  Jesus  was  crucified  (Rom.  vi.  6;  1 Cor.  i. 
13,  23,  ii.  2 ; 2 Cor.  xiii.  4 ; Gal.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  v.  24,  vi.  14)  by  ‘ the  rulers  of 
this  world’  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).”  Van  Manen  himself  could  hardly  have  sur. 
passed  that.  That  its  complete  deliciousness  may  not  be  lost  on  the 
uninstructed  reader,  the  quotation  marks  between  which  the  word  ‘Pauline  ’ 
is  put,  and  the  plural  form  of  the  word  ‘ authors,’  must  be  noted,  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  the  citations  are  all  from  the  great  Epistles, 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians.  In  other  words  here  is  the  simple  assump- 
tion, as  if  it  could  admit  of  no  doubt,  that  there  are  no  “ Pauline  ” Epistles 
at  all,  and  that  even  these  great  epistles  are  by  various  “ authors.”  The  next 
preceding  note  is  attached  to  the  conclusion  that  reliable  details  of  Jesus’ 
trial  cannot  be  derived  from  the  New  Testament.  It  runs:  “The  end, 
therefore,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  beginning.  See  ‘ Mary,’  ‘ Nativity,’  ‘ Resur- 
rection.’ These  matters  should  not  be  made  of  vital  importance.  ‘About 
the  birth  of  Jesus  I know  nothing,’  says  Tolstoy  (Faith);  ‘nor  do  I need 
to  know.’  Cp.  Brandt’s  eloquent  conclusion  to  his  work  Die  evang. 
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Qesch.  p.  577 ; see  also  Leo  Tolstoy,  What  is  Beligion?  Herbert  Spencer, 
First  Principles,  chap,  v.”  Isn’t  it  kind  of  Mr.  Canney  to  assure  us  that 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  Jesus  was  bom  or  died  or  rose 
again?  Such  an  assurance,  no  doubt,  ought  to  operate  to  lessen  our 
sense  of  intentional  injury  done  by  the  levity  of  his  criticism  of  serious  con- 
cerns. Surely  we  should  not  expect  from  a Mohammedan  or  a Pagan  quite 
the  same  tone  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  we  justly  look  for  in  a Chris- 
tian. But  these  things  happen  to  be  to  us — who  are  Christians— of  the 
highest  importance ; and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  of  importance  to 
such  writers  as  Tolstoy  and  Herbert  Spencer— eras  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
— cannot  reassure  us  in  the  face  of  such  irresponsible  criticism  of  them. 

Something  of  the  same,  methods  and  tone  of  criticism  may  be  observed  in 
further  articles  by  Mr.  Canney,  such  as  those  ou  “ Washings  ” and  “ Won- 
ders.” The  latter  begins  with  a psychological  investigation  of  the  emotion 
of  wonder,  proceeds  with  an  a priori  exposition  on  the  basis  of  “ compara- 
tive mythology  ” of  how  Jesus  came  to  be  credited  with  wonder-work- 
ing, and  ends  with  the  obiter  dictum  that  “ writings  in  which  miracles 
figure  are  not  historical  in  the  modern  and  scientific  sense  of  the  word  ” : 
while  the  bibliography  attached  catalogues  the  works  of  the  modem  natural- 
istic anthropologists.  The  first  half  of  the  article  “ Washings  ” similarly  is 
given  to  an  d priori  naturalistic  account  of  the  development  of  the  practice  of 
ablutions  in  Judaism,  while  its  second  half  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  Jesus 
did  not  institute  the  rite  of  baptism.  “ Such  a rite  would  be  contrary  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  teaching,  so  far  as  we  cau  gather  it  from  our  imperfect 
sources  (cp.  Tolstoy,  The  Kingdom  of  Ood,  chap.  3)”  : and  though  it  might 
possibly  have  arisen  in  the  Church  “ as  a natural  development  of  the  Jewish 
practice  of  baptizing  the  proselyte,”  yet  “ it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  rite,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eucharist,  was  taken  over  from  the  Pagans  ”: 
on  the  whole  matter,  see  Grant  Allen,  Clodd,  and  J.  M.  Robertson ! It  is 
above  all  the  literature  that  Mr.  Canney  refers  us  to  that  astonishes  the 
reader : we  expect  to  see  soon  under  “ Moses,”  ‘ See  Ingersoll  ’ and  the  like. 
VVe  must  in  fairness  add  that  his  article  ” Ships  ” is  of  a distinctly  higher 
class,  and  really  summarizes  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  an  informing 
way. 

It  is  purely  accidental  that  we  have  lighted  on  Mr.  Canney’s  articles  to 
illustrate  the  quality  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica.  The  great  articles  by 
the  leading  writer's  are  of  the  same  essential  character.  In  this  volume  for 
example  Prof.  Schmiedel  gives  us  a number  of  extended  discussions,  among 
which  are  long  articles  on  “Simon  Magus,”  “ Simon  Peter,”  “Spiritual 
Gifts,”  “ Resurrection-  and  Ascension-Narratives.”  In  these  he  appears,  as 
ever,  the  determined  and  tireless  opponent  of  the  supernatural ; for  it  is  this 
that  constitutes  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  Schmiedel’s  work  in  this 
Encyclopaedia.  The  fact  is  especially  interestingly  illustrated  by  the  article 
on  the  “ Resurrection-  and  Ascension-Narratives,”  which  is  given  the 
form  of  a sustained  argument  against  the  miraculous,  opening  with  the 
declaration  that  “ the  present  examination  of  the  subject  will  not  start 
from  the  proposition  that  ‘ miracles  are  impossible  ’ ” and  proceeding 
steadily  onward  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  eliminate  the  miraculous 
as  a thing  really  in  itself  incredible.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  the  discussion,  as  laid  down  at  the  outset,  require  that  the  impossibility 
of  miracles  shall  not  enter  into  the  presuppositions,  it  becomes  amusing 
to  observe  that  before  the  end  it  is  this  very  presupposition  that  is  made  to 
do  duty  as  the  decisive  consideration.  For,  after,  by  means  of  the  most 
drastic  “criticism,”  he  has  discarded  all  other  “testimony”  to  Jesus’ 
resurrection  except  Paul’s,  and  reduced  Paul’s  testimony  to  a single  point— 
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“ the  last  problem  still  demanding  solution  is  how  to  explain  the  only  fact 
that  has  emerged  in  the  course  of  our  examination,  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
seen,  as  we  read  in  1 Cor.  xv.  5-8”  (4076), — Prof.  Schmiedel’s  whole  method 
consists  in  positing  and  pressing  on  his  readers  the  dilemma,  “subjective 
vision  or  miracle,”  with  the  air  of  one  who  should  say,  “Among  rational 
men,  the  choice  between  these  two  is  assured.”  “ The  possibility,  indeed  the 
probability,  of  a vision  here  has  been  pointed  out ; it  is  for  each  reader  to 
choose  between  this  and  a miracle  ” (4012,  cp.  4077,  and  4078)— there  lies 
the  leverage  of  the  whole  elaborate  argumentation.  For  his  own  part  Prof. 
Schmiedel  apparently  will  choose  anything  rather  than  a miracle.  He  does 
not  indeed  categorically  pronounce  all  the  appearances  of  Jesus  subjective 
visions,  at  least  in  this  place.  He  only  presents  the  case  for  the  subjective 
vision  hypothesis,  claiming  merely  to  have  proved  its  possibility  or  even 
probability  as  the  real  explanation ; and  explaining  that  by  its  assumption 
nothing  is  “set  aside’’  but  “the  judgment  of  the  visionaries  as  to  the 
objective  reality  of  what  they  had  seen,”  while  Christianity  can  surely  do 
without  a real  resurrection  of  its  founder  seeing  that  “ it  is  undeniable  that 
the  Church  was  founded,  not  directly  upon  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  but  upon  the  belief  in  His  resurrection;  and  this  faith  worked  with 
equal  power  whether  the  resurrection  was  an  actual  fact  or  not.”  Else- 
where he  is  less  non-committal  as  to  the  assumption  of  the  vision  hypothesis 
as  fact  (e.gf.,  p.  4588);  and  throughout  the  present  article  it  is  really  so 
assumed,  though  a certain  meiosis  of  speech  is  adopted  for  its  controversial 
value. 

There  is  a difference  in  the  impression  made  on  our  minds  by  the  criticism 
of  Schmiedel  and  the  criticism  of  Van  Manen.  It  is  not  that  Van  Manen 
is  not  equally  with  Schmiedel  determined  first  and  last  to  be  rid  of  the  super- 
natural. But  it  is  that  this  does  not  seem  to  be  his  sole  end.  Schmiedel 
gives  the  impression  that  this  end  absorbs  his  attention  to  an  extent  in 
which  it  does  not  in  Van  Manen.  His  criticism  is  so  dominated  by  this 
end,  in  a word,  that  it  is  wholly  determined  by  it  and  is  pressed  only  so 
far  as  to  secure  it:  when  the  supernatural  is  once  eliminated  Schmiedel’s 
interest  in  criticism  apparently  rapidly  falls  away.  Van  Manen  seems,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  prosecute  his  criticism  in  a sense  for  its  own  sake ; he  is 
enamored  of  the  critical  processes  to  which  he  has  committed  himself  in 
and  for  themselves,  and  so  is  run  away  with  by  them.  He  seems  accordingly 
a much  more  radical  critic  than  Schmiedel,  when  the  fact  is  probably  only 
that  he  is  a much  more  consistent  critic  than  he.  He  has  not  invoked  his 
criticism  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  a definite  purpose, 
to  be  used  strictly  for  that  and  distrusted  when  it  is  no  longer  of  distinct 
use  for  that  purpose : he  has  seized  it  as  a universally  valid  instrument  of 
research  and  accordingly  follows  it  gaily  to  the  bitter  end.  The  chief 
example  of  Van  Manen’s  criticism  in  this  volume  concerns  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans.  The  article  on  this  Epistle  carries  us  only  a very  little  way 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  Epistle,  even  as  approached  from  Van  Manen’s 
standpoint.  It  is  practically  nothing  but  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle : for  apparently  this  is  to  Van  Manen  the  one  point  of 
interest  in  the  matter.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  on  his  hypothesis,  that  the 
Epistle  is  the  work  of  a Greek  (who  might  equally  well  be  of  the  East  or  of 
the  West)  writing  about  A.D.  120,  the  book  is  an  enigma ; and  that  the  very 
relation  between  the  supposed  author  and  his  possible  readers  remains  a 
mystery  of  which  even  a critical  imagination  cannot  form  a consistent  pic- 
ture (p.  4133);  but  he  will  not  admit  that  even  so  its  value  to  us  is  destroyed 
(p.  4143).  Needless  to  say  the  only  value  he  has  in  mind  in  so  speaking  is 
its  value  as  a “human  document” — Dr.  Van  Manen  considering  it  appar- 
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ently  just  as  important  for  us  to  learn  sometliing  of  the  development  of  later 
“ Paulinism  ” as  of  the  teaching  of  Paul  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
The  article  closes  in  a long-drawn-out  complaint  that  “ no  serious  efforts  to 
defend  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  have  as  yet  been  attempted  ” — which, 
of  course,  amounts  only  to  a confession  that  the  hypercriticism  of  the  school 
Prof.  Van  Manen  represents,  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  bring  himself 
to  look  upon  as  worth  serious  refutation. 

Prof.  Cheyne’s  own  criticism  is  of  a distinctly  different  flavor  from  either 
Schmiedel’s  or  Van  Manen’s.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  the  effort  to  pen- 
etrate behind  all  historical  and  literary  criticism  and  to  get  at  the  text  itself, 
which  it  attempts  to  reconstruct  after  a fashion  that  quite  changes  its 
whole  meaning.  His  constant  refrain  is  that  we  have  now  gone  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  go  on  the  old  methods,  and  the  time  has  come  to  break  out  a 
new  path— that  new  path  being  really  a rewriting  of  the  text  itself  in  its 
details  and  not  merely  a readjusting  of  the  several  conjecturally  recovered 
fragments  of  the  treatises.  “A  fresh  start  in  criticism  must  be  made,’'  he 
says  for  example  (p.  5212),  “by  the  application  of  a broader  text-critical 
method.”  “ We  must  criticise  the  Hebrew  text  more  keenly  and  with  more 
adequate  methods.”  “ Many,  perhaps,”  he  adds  with  his  accustomed 
naivete,  “ will  shake  their  heads  ” at  this  demand.  And  surely  they  must 
shake  their  heads  vigorously  when  they  observe  what  it  means  in  Dr. 
Cheyne’s  hands— nothing  less,  in  one  word,  than  the  rewriting  of  the  entire 
text  under  the  influence  of  a series  of  the  most  outre  hypotheses.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  all-pervading  “ Jerahmeel  theory,” 
which  is  as  much  in  evidence  in  this  volume  as  in  the  preceding  one. 
Everything  nearly  is  explained  as  a variation  of  or  a wmrn-down  reference  to 
“Jerahmeel”:  “Abraham  (from  Ab-raham)  means  probably  ‘father  of 
Jerahmeel  ’;  Leah  and  Rachel  (doubles)  come  from  worn-down  forms  of 
Jerahmeel ; Rebeka,  or  rather  Ribkah,  probably  also  comes  from  the  latter 
name,”  etc.,  etc.  The  Bible  text,  as  it  comes  out  from  Dr.  Cheyne’s 
“ retouches,”  is  certainly  a new  book — the  word,  let  us  say  it  seriously,  no 
longer  of  God,  but  of  Dr.  Cheyne.  Of  course  after  undergoing  such  a 
manipulation  the  value  of  the  Biblical  text,  even  considered  merely  as  a 
historical  document,  has  evaporated,  and  we  can  expect  nothing  other  than 
such  a remark  as  this : “ The  significance  attached  by  critics  to  the  Table 
of  the  Nations  [in  Gen.  x]  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  worth” 
(p.  5221).  Possibly  it  will  remain  always  more  significant  to  those  who  read 
it  as  Moses  gave  it  than  it  can  ever  become  to  those  who  read  it  as  Dr.  Cheyne 
reconstructs  it.  Unless,  indeed,  we  take  Van  Manen’s  suggestion  and  con- 
sider it  in  its  latest  form  also  a “ human  document,”  from  which  we  can 
form  some  conception  of  the  odd  workings  of  Dr.  Clieyne’s  intellect. 

Of  course  the  portion  of  the  volume  written  by  these  three  or  four  writers 
is  very  small  compared  with  its  whole  mass.  But  the  articles  of  these  three 
or  four  writers  may  justly  be  esteemed  above  others  characteristic  of  the 
work ; and  an  insight  into  their  methods  and  points  of  view  will  no  doubt 
serve  as  no  unfair  exponent  of  the  nature  of  the  volume  as  a whole.  Treat- 
ing them  as  such,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  work  as  a 
whole  is  a sustained  attack  on  the  Christian  Scriptures,  most  elaborately 
worked  out,  in  which  every  element  of  them  considered  as  “Scriptures”  is 
determinedly  assaulted.  The  learning,  the  skill,  the  brilliancy  expended  on 
this  task  cannot  reconcile  us  to  its  purpose  and  effect.  No  doubt  there  are 
articles  included  which  do  not  make  the  reaching  of  this  end  their  task : and 
these  must  be  judged,  individually,  on  their  own  merits.  Many  of  these  are 
archaeological,  many  historical  in  their  character.  A good  example  may  be 
discovered  in  Mr.  Burkitt’s  article  on  “ Text  and  Versions,”  which  is  an  ex- 
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cellent  but  all  too  brief  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  But  the 
presence  of  such  articles  cannot  alter  the  main  character  of  the  work.  Possi- 
bly a very  favorable  notion  can  be  obtained  of  the  critical  position  of  the 
book  as  a whole  from  the  articles  on  the  Biblical  books  included  in  this 
volume.  Of  the  Old  Testament  books,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Zechariah  and  Zepha- 
niah  fall  to  be  treated  here  : of  the  New  Testament  books,  Romans,  Thessa- 
lonians  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  while  the  Petrine  letters  are  necessarily 
mentioned  under  the  title  “ Simon  Peter.”  Of  all  these  books  only  the 
Thessalonian  letters  (and  »the  second  of  these  only  grudgingly,  “ on  the 
whole  ”)  are  admitted  to  be  genuine  by  the  writers  of  the  articles : and  the 
genuineness  of  every  one  of  them  is,  of  course,  strenuously  denied  somewhere 
or  other  in  the  volume.  The  treatment  of  Ruth  is  borrowed  from  the  late 
Dr.  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Dr.  Cheyne  interv^ening  with  his  bizarre  textual 
criticism,  of  course,  based  on  bis  “ Jerahmeel  theory  the  book  is  naturally 
made  late  post-exilic.  Stade  distinguishes  four  strata  in  Samuel.  Zech- 
ariah and  Zephaniah  are  dealt  with  on  more  familiar  lines,  the  former  by 
■\Yellhausen  and  the  latter  by  Driver  on  the  basis  of  TV.  Robertson  Smith. 
Romans  as  we  have  seen  is  assaulted  by  Van  Manen ; Thessalonians  are 
comparatively  soberly  dealt  with  by  Dr.  McGifEert ; the  Pastorals  are  dras- 
tically treated  by  Mr.  Moffat — who  pronounces  them  pseudonyms  of  Asi  a 
Minor  origin,  about  90-120  A.D.  While  Schmiedel  declares  shortly : “ we 
possess  no  genuine  writings  of  Peter.” 

We  need  not,  however,  multiply  words.  The  Encyclopcedia  Biblica  lies 
before  us  now  complete.  There  is  much  in  it  that  we  are  grateful  for  : and 
no  scholar  can  afford  to  neglect  its  accumulations  of  learning.  But  it  is  a 
monument  it  must  be  confessed  of  distinctly  unbelieving  scholarship.  If  its 
counsels  are  to  prevail  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Church  must  learn  how 
to  get  along  without  “ Scriptures.”  And  this  means,  after  the  counsels  of 
this  criticism  itself,  that  it  must  learn  to  get  along  without  history.  It 
must  learn  to  find  the  birth,  and  the  death,  and  the  resurrection,  and  the 
ascension,  of  Christ  matters  of  indifference.  And  this  means  ultimately  that 
it  must  learn  to  get  along  without  that  positive  element  that  alone  makes  the 
religion  it  professes  distinctively  Christian.  And  this  means  that  it  must 
learn  to  get  along  with  a merely  natural  religion.  The  issue  which  the 
Encyclopcedia  Biblica  raises  distinctly  is  the  issue  between  a positive  his- 
torical religion  called  Christianity,  rooted  in  facts  of  Divine  dealing  with 
men,  and  a merely  natural  religion  rooted  in  the  functioning  of  the  univer- 
sal religious  nature  with  which  men  are  as  men  endowed.  The  issue  is 
becoming  an  ever  more  and  more  pressing  one.  Meanwhile  the  leaders  of 
the  Christian  Churches  are  losing  themselves  and  their  cause  in  weak  com- 
promises and  crying  “ Peace  ” when  there  can  be  no  peace.  The  time  seems 
rapidly  approaching  when  no  man  will  find  it  possible  longer  to  serve,  here 
either,  two  masters.  Or  rather  for  all  discerning  spirits  that  time  is  already 
come.  The  Christ  of  history,  or  the  religion  of  the  merely  human  heart — it 
is  between  these  that  we  must  at  length  choose  ; and  it  is  to  the  inevitable 
choice  between  these  two  that  such  works  as  this  are  summoning  us. 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 

Nippur  and  Dr.  Hilprecht.  By  John  McDowell  Leavitt,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Formerly  President  of  Lehigh  University.  (From  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  June  6,  1903.)  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
1903.  32mo,  pp.  15. 

Dr.  Leavitt  means  well.  We  cannot  say  with  the  same  unreserve  that  he 
has  done  well  in  this  criticism  of  Dr.  Hilprecht.  He  thinks  Dr.  Hilprecht 
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has  not  dealt  generously  with  his  predecessors  in  the  directorship  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  expedition.  That  is  a long  story,  upon  which 
we  need  not  enter  and  with  regard  to  which  we  have  formed  no  opinion. 
Above  all,  however,  he  does  not  like  Dr.  Hilprecht’s  chronology.  He 
thinks  it  is  founded  on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  a braggart  king. 
Above  all  he  thinks  it  inconsistent  with  the  genealogies  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
given  in  the  Gospels  : and  somehow  or  other  he  seems  to  think  this  involves 
inconsistency  also  with  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself.  We  are  sure  Dr. 
Leavitt  is  wrong  in  this  latter  opinion.  The  evangelists  in  recording  the 
outline  of  our  Lord’s  genealogy  give  no  chronology  whatever.  AVe  agree 
with  Dr.  Leavitt  in  trusting  those  genealogies ; and  we  certainly  stand  with 
him  when  he  affirms  his  absolute  confidence  in  every  word  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  itself  and  we  thank  him  for  the  strength  of 
his  affirmation.  But  we  cannot  accord  with  Dr.  Leavitt’s  exegesis  here, 
and  we  think  it  a pity  that  he  did  not  look  more  carefully  to  his  exegesis 
before  he  made  the  criticisms  on  its  basis  which  he  here  prints.  Xot  only 
archaeologists  but  also  exegetes  “ should  be  rigid  in  fact  and  deduction.” 
Dr.  Hilprecht  may  be  w'rong  in  his  chronology.  If  so,  time  and  future 
investigation  will  show  it.  Meanwhile,  we  are  given  a chronology  by 
neither  the  evangelists  nor  our  Lord : and  are  left  to  our  own  investigations 
to  establish  one. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfif.ld. 

The  Pauline  Epistles.  Introductory  and  Expository  Studies.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  D.  Shaw,  M.A.,  B.D.  Edinburgh  : T.  «fc  T.  Clark.  Imported 
by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1903.  Pp.  xi,  508. 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  many  of  those  for  whom  this  book  was  written,  and 
to  whom  it  is  so  admirably  adapted,  will  probably  never  read  it.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  a welcome  duty  to  be  a dictator  with  power  to  direct  others’ 
reading ; but  if  by  any  chance  such  a responsibility  should  be  forced  upon 
one,  few  books  on  Xew  Testament  subjects  could  be  recommended  with  less 
hesitation  than  this.  It  should  be  in  the  working  library  of  every  Bible  teacher 
and  on  the  shelf  of  every  pastor.  Though  dealing  with  a well-worn  subject 
and  possessing  the  same  materials  which  others  have  used  and  are  using, 
Mr.  Shaw  has  combined  freshness  and  interest  with  such  care  and  sanity, 
and  has  written  with  such  enthusiasm  and  with  so  much  literary  beauty  that 
no  reader,  we  venture  to  say,  can  escape  the  charm.  Nor  need  we  fear  the 
result  of  his  fascination  ; for  though  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  present 
even  the  most  bizarre  results  of  extreme  criticism,  yet  he  is  himself  truly 
safe  and  reasonable  in  his  conclusions.  He  has  written  a book  that  for  its 
purpose  and  audience  may  be  unqualifiedly  commended. 

And  when  we  make  this  limitation  we  do  not  by  any  means  intend  to  deny 
the  book’s  value  as  a discussion  in  no  small  degree  independent  of  the  main 
questions  which  emerge  in  the  study  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Mr.  Shaw 
makes  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  to  be  sure,  but  he  is  no  compiler.  If  the 
book  is  popular,  it  is  so  in  the  best  sense.  If  it  is  written  for  the  untechnical 
student,  it  yet  presupposes  a genuine  interest  on  his  part  and  it  does  not  talk 
down  to  him.  It  is  not  predigested  food  for  babes  and  mental  dyspeptics. 
The  author  has  evidently  studied  closely  his  Holtzmann,  his  Weizsacker,  and 
his  Zahn.  He  knows  what  Ramsay  and  Deissmann,  Wernle  and  Von  Soden, 
have  said.  In  wealth  of  citation  his  book  compares  favorably  with  one  which 
has  been  highly  praised  for  its  mastery  of  the  literature,  Mr.  James 
'Mo&a.tVs Historical  Nev:  Testament.  Indeed,  the  two  books  may  well  be  read 
together;  though  Shaw,  so  far  as  his  subject  goes,  has  beaten  Moffatt  on  his 
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own  ground.  lie  makes  no  parade  of  the  term  “ Historical  Criticism,”  but 
he  has  given  us  a notable  example  of  it.  He  does  not  force  upon  us  the 
word  “ scientific,”  but  he  knows  what  it  connotes. 

Each  Epistle  is  taken  up  in  its  probable  order  of  composition.  The  his- 
torical setting  is  determined ; the  critical  questions  are  discussed  ; and,  best 
of  all,  the  thought  of  each  letter  is  drawn  out  in  detail.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable.  Paul’s  words  are  really  explained.  His 
thoughts  are  expounded,  illustrated  and  in  some  cases  applied  to  modern 
life.  In  this  respect  the  treatment  of  the  Roman  letter  is  the  most  note- 
-worthy.  Over  one  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  this  one  epistle,  and  one 
rises  from  their  perusal  with  a sense  of  real  gain. 

The  study  of  Philemon  leads  the  author  aside  into  an  excursus  in  three 
chapters  on  “ Slavery,”  while  the  Ephesian  letter  is  made  the  occasion  of  an 
interesting  discussion  of  some  aspects  of  the  Church. 

In  the  section  on  the  “ Pastoral  Epistles,”  whose  integrity  and  genuine- 
ness the  author  does  not  doubt,  there  is  a fine  chapter  on  ” Pseudouymity 
and  Interpolation,”  in  which  one  can  but  feel  that  Mr.  Shaw  reveals  a truer 
sense  of  the  literary  ethics  inspired  by  the  Gospel  than  does  Moffatt  in  his 
similar  chapter. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  minor  points  on  which  one  may  differ  with 
the  author,  though  these  are  generally  matters  of  per-sonal  opinion. 

One  feels,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not  estimate  quite  highly  enough  the 
exegetical  objections  to  the  South  Galatian  theory.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that, 
” considering  the  short  time  it  has  been  fairly  in  the  field,  the  weighty 
support  the  theory  has  secured  seems  significant.”  But  why  he  should  add, 
“ if  not  prophetic,”  is  not  clear.  It  is  not  altogether  just  to  say  that  both 
sides  are  now  agreed  that  the  correct  rendering  of  the  geographical  phrase  in 
Acts  xvi.  6 is  “the  Phi^go-Galatic  region.”  It  would  be  true  to  say  that 
both  sides  agree  that  the  region  might  fairly  be  so  called,  but  the  reversal  in 
order  of  the  same  words  in  Acts  xviii.  23  must  be  better  explained  than  it 
has  been  yet  before  it  will  be  clear  that  Paul  uses  <ppvyiav  as  an  adjective  in 
one  case  and  as  a noun  in  the  other,  as  Mr.  Shaw  thinks.  Neither  is  it  by 
any  means  proved  that  the  participial  phrase  in  Acts  xvi.  6,  “ being  forbidden 
to  speak  the  word  in  Asia,”  may  be  used  predicatively,  “ indicating  that  the 
prohibition  was  subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the  region.”  There  may 
be  examples  of  such  use,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  participial 
phrases  in  this  verse  indicates  that  the  first  has  a retrospective  and  causal 
sense,  while  the  latter,  the  looseness  of  whose  construction  is  apparent  in  the 
particle  *,  evidently  indicates  simple  subsequent  action. 

In  the  difficult  matter  of  the  historical  reconstruction  of  the  relations  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  with  Paul,  Mr.  Shaw  goes  cautiously  and  with  con- 
siderable skill.  If  we  allow  lost  epistles  of  Paul  to  Corinth,  he  is  no  doubt 
safe  in  his  conclusions.  But  it  is  not  yet  easy  to  see,  though  it  has  been 
repeated  many  times,  why  First  Corinthians,  written  partly  at  least  to 
remove  a sin  whose  persistence  would  destroy  all  Paul’s  influence  and  posi- 
tively work  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  might  not  well  have  been  the  epistle 
written  in  anguish  of  heart,  and  much  affliction  and  even  tears. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Shaw,  we  think,  give  enough  w'eight  to  the  external 
evidence  for  Paul’s  release.  Indeed,  the  uninstructed  reader  is  not  informed 
just  what  the  evidence  is.  As  to  the  fact  of  the  release  the  author  is  quite 
clear ; and  his  arguments  as  to  the  development  of  doctrine,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical conditions  to  be  assumed  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  the  spirit  of 
Findlay  in  Sabatier’s  “ St.  Paul,”  if  not  conclusive  against  HolUmann,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Pastorals,  are  sufficiently  persuasive  to  leave  the  case 
still  open. 
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A ^ood  index  of  subjects  and  another  of  authors  complete  the  book, 
while  a comparative  chronological  table  prefaces  the  discussion.  A chapter 
explaining  the  different  dates  reached  by  the  different  authors  cited  would 
not  have  been  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  would,  we  think,  have 
added  to  its  value. 

Chicago,  111.  Louis  Burton  Crane. 

The  Theology  of  Christ's  Teaching.  By  the  Rev.  John  M.  King, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  Manitoba  College,  Winnipeg.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic 
Theology,  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Chicago,  New  York  : 
Fleming  II.  Revell  Company,  1903.  Pp.  xx,  484.  Net  $2.50. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  a few  years  ago  from  the  hand  of  the  late 
Principal  King  on  the  subject  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  our  Lord’s  Teach- 
ing. The  article  referred  to  was  marked  for  its  sobriety  and  lucidity  of 
treatment  of  a topic  much  abused  and  obscured  by  the  vogue  of  certain 
modern  misconceptions  regarding  it.  To  receive  a whole  volume  in  which 
tlie  entire  compass  of  Christ’s  teaching  is  handled  in  the  same  able  manner 
will  be  an  agreeable  surprise  to  many.  Biblico-theological  discussions  of  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  abound  in  our  day.  Unfortunately  the  number  of  those  in 
which  not  only  the  infallible  amhority  of  our  Lord  as  a teacher,  but  also  the 
inspired  character  of  the  Gospel-transcript  of  His  life  and  doctrine  is  unhesi- 
tatingly accepted  and  given  its  legitimate  effect,  is  extremely  small.  In  the 
work  before  us  this  is  done  without  qualification.  Dr.  King  gives  us  a full- 
orbed,  well-balanced  statement  of  what  our  Lord  actually  taught,  uncurtailed 
by  any  critical  vagaries  and  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  all 
its  content  as  absolute  truth.  These  two  qualities,  however,  by  no  means 
constitute  the  only  merit  of  the  volume  under  review.  It  is  characterized  by 
great  lucidity  and  orderliness  of  treatment,  virtues  which  it  probably  derives 
in  part  from  its  origin  in  class  lectures  of  the  author.  To  this  fact  we  are 
also  indebted,  it  seems,  for  the  practical  tone  which  pervades  the  discussion. 
Another  feature  which  will  immediately  obtrude  itself  to  the  reader,  even 
apart  from  the  reference  to  it  in  Dr.  Orr’s  appreciative  introduction,  is  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  King’s  wide  reading  and  freshness  of  mind.  The  lectures 
were  plainly  delivered  with  the  live  issues  of  modern  thought  constantly  in 
the  author’s  mind,  whence  results  what  Dr.  Orr  well  calls  a certain 
“ modernity,”  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  so  that  the  student,  besides 
being  put  into  possession  of  the  facts,  also  receives  the  benefit  of  abroad  and 
wise  guidance  as  to  their  present-day  theological  significance.  The  method 
of  the  book  is  exegetical.  It  presents  the  results  of  an  inductive  study  of 
our  Lord’s  teaching  grouped  under  certain  outstanding  topics.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  reveals  not  a little  of  both  exegetical  skill  and  indepen- 
dence of  judgment.  So  far  as  this  exegetical  structure  of  the  work  is  con- 
cerned it  may  be  properly  called  undogmatic  in  its  method  and  in  full 
harmony  with  the  prime  requirement  of  true  biblico-theological  study.  Dr. 
King,  while  thoroughly  friendly  to  the  theology  of  the  Church,  knew  how  to 
distinguish  between  its  viewpoint  and  the  simple  and  as  yet  uncrystallized  form 
in  which  the  substance  of  truth  in  most  cases  lies  before  us  in  the  inspired 
utterances  of  Jesus.  He  also  had  an  open  eye  for  the  incompleteness  and, 
if  we  may  so  call  if,  provisionalness  of  much  of  our  Lord’s  teaching,  as  this 
was  inseparable  from  his  place  at  the  beginning  in  the  scheme  of  New  Testa- 
ment revelation  and  from  the  fact  that  His  teaching  preceded  the  great 
crisis  of  His  mission  in  His  death.  Both  this  important  fact  and  the  histori- 
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cal  explanation  of  it  are  set  forth  with  more  than  ordinary  felicity  and  con- 
vincing force.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  book  has  certain 
important  limitations  due  to  an  insufficient  detachment  on  the  author’s  part 
from  the  dogmatic  viewpoint.  Of  the  two  main  requirements  for  biblico- 
theological  study,  the  exegetical  and  the  historical  spirit,  Dr.  King  was  obvi- 
ously more  strongly  endowed  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter.  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  book  is  determined  not  so  much  by  the  author’s  desire  to  pro- 
ject himself,  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  into  the  human  mind  of  Jesus  and  look 
out  upon  the  field  of  religious  truth  with  the  latter’s  eyes,  but  rather  by  the 
habit  of  the  theologian,  who,  with  his  own  questions  and  problems  in  mind, 
would  interrogate  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  much  as  a witness  is  interrogated 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  information.  The  result  is  that  we  receive  a 
fairly  complete  resume  of  our  Lord’s  deliverances  on  the  principal  topics  of 
revealed  truth,  with  here  and  there  an  illuminating  touch  of  historical  appre- 
hension, but  comparatively  little  insight  into  the  organic  relation  which  the 
several  groups  of  doctrinal  data  sustain  to  each  other,  sometimes  not  even 
an  inkling  of  the  serious  problems,  which  an  attempt  to  grasp  the  facts  his- 
torically forces  upon  the  student  at  almost  every  step.  Some  of  the  burning 
issues  of  present  day  biblico-theological  debate,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  facts  and  the  genesis  of  our  Lord’s  Messianic  consciousness, 
are  barely  touched  upon,  and  others  are  treated  in  a manner  which  the 
recent  trend  of  the  discussion  has  antiquated  to  a considerable  extent,  e.g., 
the  treatment  of  the  Son  of  Man  problem.  In  the  arrangement  of  the 
chapters  Dr.  King  evidently  follows  the  viewpoint  of  the  fourth  Gospel  since 
the  order  of  treatment  is,  after  a preliminary  discussion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  and  God,  that  first  the  Person,  then  the  Mission  of  Christ, 
then  the  Death  of  Christ,  and  only  after  this  the  Kingdom  are  dealt  with. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels  this  would  of  course  be  a 
hystero-proteron,  because  here  our  Lord  for  considerable  time  keeps  the 
truth  about  His  Person  and  personal  mission  in  the  background  and  places 
the  prime  emphasis  upon  the  subject  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Orr,  in  the  intro- 
ductory notice,  apologizes  for  the  author’s  method  of  indiscriminately 
appealing  to  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  observes  that  on  this 
point  the  work  represents  an  older  stage  of  theological  and  critical  discussion 
than  that  now  in  vogue.  We  on  our  part  have  no  objection  to  the  joint  pre- 
sentation of  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johannine  phases  of  teaching.  On  the 
contrary  we  admire  the  courage  displayed  in  this,  the  courage  which  takes 
the  utterances  of  the  fourth  Gospel  at  their  face  value  as  literal  renderings 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  shows  its  sincerity  in  doing  this  by  subsuming 
under  them  the  Synoptical  data.  This  method  is  unobjectionable  so  long  as 
we  truly  believe  that  the  two  sets  of  truth  coexisted  in  and  proceeded  from 
the  same  consciousness.  But,  and  this  is  the  point  we  desire  to  make, 
wherever  this  method  is  pursued,  the  different  orientation  of  the  two  modes 
of  teaching,  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johannine,  should  be  distinctly  brought 
out  and  some  effort  made  to  explain  each  historically,  as  well  as  to  show  the 
higher  harmony  in  substance.  In  this  Dr.  King’s  book  is  lacking,  as  it  is 
lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  historic  relation  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  gener- 
ally. As  a model  of  summarized  exegesis  distributed  according  to  semi- 
dogmatic  viewpoints  it  is  a highly  meritorious  production,  which,  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  quick  and  practical  orientation  concerning  our  Lord’s 
attitude  toward  the  great  questions  of  theology,  will  well  repay  careful 
perusal.  Those  who  desire  to  study  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  adjustment  to  the  larger  plan  of  revelation  and  to  its 
historical  environment  as  well  as  of  its  internal  organism,  will  require  some- 
thing more  and  something  different. 

Princeton.  ' Geeriiardus  Vos. 
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Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Einuadzwanzigster  Band,  1901.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kruger  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in 
Giessen.  III.  Abteilung.  Das  Neue  Testament.  Bearbeitet  von 
Arnold  Meyer  und  Rudolf  Knopf.  Berlin,  1902 : C.  A.  Schwet- 
schke  und  Sohn;  New  York:  Gustav  E.  Stechert.  Fp.  107  (pp.  245- 
351). 

With  the  number  to  which  this  installment  belongs  the  Jahresbericht 
begins  to  appear  in  seven  parts,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  addition  of  a 
separate  section  dealing  with  “ Vorderasiatische  Literatur  und  ausserbibli- 
sche  Religionsgeschichte  ’’  and  to  the  separation  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament,  each  now  receiving  a division  for  itself.  The  New 
Testament  literature  for  the  year  1901  is  here  arranged  into  ten  groups 
entitled  respectively ; General  Literature,  Text  and  Canon,  Hermeneutics, 
The  Gospel-Problem,  The  Individual  Gospels,  Life  of  Jesus,  Acts  and  the 
Apostolic  Age,  Pauline  Epistles,  Catholic  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  Biblical 
Theology.  The  second  and  the  third  are  from  the  pen  of  Knopf,  all  the 
remainder  has  been  contributed  by  Meyer.  Of  the  ninety  pages  contained 
in  the  installment  the  several  groups  receive,  as  might  be  expected,  unequal 
shares.  Biblical  Theology  leads  with  seventeen,  next  comes  the  Life  of 
Jesus  with  fourteen,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Hermeneutics  come  last  with 
five  and  three  pages  respectively.  In  point  of  completeness  and  general 
correctness,  the  high  standard  of  former  years  appears  not  to  have  suffered 
with  the  change  in  the  staff  of  editors.  If  one  misses  in  Meyer’s  work  the 
caustic,  semi-ironical  tone  of  Holtzmann  which  served  to  impart  to  the  latter’s 
judgments  an  interest  other  than  purely  scientific,  so  that  they  were  read  for 
the  sake  of  their  personal  equation  and  literary  flavor,  this  loss  is  perhaps 
made  up  for  by  the  corresponding  gain  in  objectivity  of  representation.  On 
the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  publication  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  objec- 
tive reference  rather  than  of  incisive  criticism.  In  our  opinion  still  more 
could  be  done  along  this  line  to  make  the  work  void  of  offense  for  workers 
and  readers  of  every  shade  of  theological  opinion,  who  must  needs  use  it  and 
would  like  to  use  it  without  the  danger  of  having  their  theological  sensibili- 
ties wounded  by  too  great  aggressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  reviewers. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


IV.— HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau,  LL.D.,  S.T.D.,  Etc. 
By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Litt.  D.,  Principal  of  Man- 
chester College,  Oxford;  and  a Survey  of  His  Philosophical  Works. 
By  C.  B.  Upton,  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Manchester 
College,  Oxford.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead  & Com- 
pany, 1902.  Large  8vo,  pp.  vii,  453  and  579. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Martineau,  which  occurred 
January  11,  1900,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five.  It  cannot  be  charged 
that  this  book,  which  is  at  once  an  appreciation  of  the  man  and  an  estimate 
of  his  work,  is  at  all  tardy  in  its  appearance.  Only  a few  weeks  after  his 
death  a less  voluminous  work  was  published,  and  was  briefly  reviewed  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review.*  Brilliant  and 
excellent  as  that  work  is,  it  must  have  been  felt  by  many  at  the  time  that  a 

• Jamet  Martineau.  A Biography  and  Study.  By  A.  W.  Jackson,  A.M.  See  Free,  and  Rtf: 
Review,  Vol.  xii,  No.  46.  April,  1901. 
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life  so  long  and  distinguished,  a force  so  influential  in  nineteenth  century 
philosophy,  and  a work  so  charged  with  possibilities  of  future  intellectual 
development  as  were  those  of  L)r.  Martineau,  should  by  and  by  have  a 
more  extended  presentation  and  a more  careful  and  possibly  a more  impar- 
tial interpretation. 

This  handsome  and  dignifled  work  in  many  respects  meets  that  just  ex- 
pectation. The  collaborators  were  colleagues  of  Dr.  Martineau  in  the  Man- 
chester Xew  College,  and  if  they  are,  naturally  enough,  too  sympathetic 
with  his  teachings  to  be  the  fairest  judges  of  his  life-work,  yet,  by  way  of 
compensation,  they  certainly  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  for  knowing 
the  man  and  catching  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  and  of  his  work. 

Principal  Drummond’s  task  is  well  done.  This  biography  is  no  rapt  or 
idle  eulogy.  He  venerates  his  long-time  friend  and  teacher,  but  not  without 
discrimination.  The  career  which  he  traces  was  an  unusually  interesting  and 
eventful  one.  Dr.  Martineau  had  Huguenot  blood  in  his  veins.  In  Presby- 
terian traditions  he  was  to  the  manner  born,  and  yet  his  were  the  days  which 
saw  a low  ebb  in  the  tides  of  English  Presbyterianism.  His  ordination  and 
first  pastorate  were  in  the  Eustace  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  Dublin. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  senior  pastor  the  young  assistant,  now  called  to  the 
front,  had  to  face  the  question  of  accepting  the  “ Royal  Bounty,”  and  he 
flatly  refused.  This  incident  does  credit  to  his  loyalty  to  conscience,  though 
it  threw  him  out  of  a living.  Not  long  afterward  he  settled  in  Liverpool, 
where  for  many  years  he  remained  as  pastor  and  teacher.  With  his  develop- 
ment he  aligned  himself  more  and  more  with  the  liberal,  the  Unitarian,  ele- 
ment in  the  community.  His  tastes  were  always  scholarly  and  his  sermons 
never  vulgarly  popular.  His  style,  which  in  his  books  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty,  was  in  his  early  preaching  florid  and  high-flown.  “ There  used  to 
be  a tradition  in  Dublin  that  a certain  elderly  gentleman  declared  that  w'hen 
he  went  to  hear  Martineau,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a dictionary  ” (I ; 59). 
He  condemned  extemporaneous  preaching  on  principle.  With  him  a sermon 
w'as  rather  a soliloquy  than  a discourse.  “ Preaching  is  essentially  a lyric 
expression  of  the  soul ; an  utterance  of  meditation  in  sorrow',  hope,  love  and 
joy”  (I:  135).  With  him  the  spectacle  of  an  assembly  was  a hindrance, 
and  he  could  not  preach  at  his  best  until  its  presence  was  forgotten,  and  “ by 
a rare  effort  of  abstraction  the  loneliness  of  the  spirit  was  restored.” 

His  theology  was  low  from  the  very  first.  In  his  ordination  speech  in  Dub- 
lin in  1828  he  aflirmed  the  necessity  of  a Special  Revelation,  a position  to  which 
he  did  not  always  adhere,  but  with  the  reverent  exaltation  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  then  and  always  afterward  marked  his  utterances,  he  regarded  Him 
as  “ above  all  other  created  beings.”  Objecting  to  infant  baptism,  he  “ dedi- 
cated ” his  later  children  to  God ; and  he  afterw'ards  taught,  consistently 
enough,  that  he  would  prefer  to  baptize  only  such  as  came  into  Christianity 
from  some  other  religion.  His  Five  Points  of  Christian  Faith.,  in  1841,  fore- 
shadowed the  coming  Martineau.  He  always  studiously  avoided  the  appear- 
ance of  denominationalism ; he  would  never  allow  his  church  to  be  called 
Unitarian. 

His  disagreement  with  his  sister  Harriet  w'as  a very  sad  incident ; and 
whatever  we  may  think  about  it,  upon  his  own  showing  of  the  facts  he  was 
very  indiscreet.  Her  Platonic  infatuation  with  the  man  Atkinson  and  her  joint 
authorship  with  him  of  the  book  on  Mesmerism,  certainly  made  it  unwise  for 
him  to  make  that  book  the  subject  of  an  unsparingly  searching  and  caustic 
criticism.  She  never  forgave  him.  She  was  intellectual,  but  perverse.  She 
commanded  him  to  bum  all  her  letters  on  penalty  of  receiving  no  more.  His 
brotherly  affection  chose  to  treasure  those  he  already  had,  even  though  he 
should  offend  her  and  receive  no  more. 
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Dr.  Martiaeau  was  not  simply  a recluse  among  his  books,  he  was  also 
somewhat  the  man  of  affairs.  With  his  attempts  at  leadership,  while  he 
triumphed  in  the  long  run,  he  often  narrowly  risked  failure  and  sometimes 
met  defeat.  He  lived  a stormy  life.  He  was  too  liberal  for  the  conserva- 
tives and  too  conservative  for  the  liberals.  It  was  not  till  he  was  past  the 
age  when  most  men  have  retired  into  obscurity  that  he  was  accorded  the  posi- 
tion of  leadership,  with  a loyal  constituency.  In  the  last  dozen  years  of  his 
long  life  the  great  universities  vied  with  each  other  in  putting  honors 
upon  him,  while  his  friends  gave  him  substantial  tokens  of  their  affection,  at 
one  time  presenting  him  with  a purse  of  $25,000.  He  was  professor  in  the 
college  for  forty-five  years  and  Principal  for  sixteen  years.  There  was  the 
stiffest  sort  of  opposition  to  his  appointment,  and  his  opponents  continued 
to  vex  his  life  for  a long  time  afterward.  The  college  was  removed  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford  in  1889  in  the  face  of  his  strenuous  and  influential  opposition. 
His  persistent  efforts  for  the  organization  of  the  Free  Christian  Union  failed 
utterly.  He  was  strong,  gentle  in  repose,  fearless  in  controversy ; and,  with  a 
deep  and  sensitive  ethical  nature,  he  was  always  uncompromising  to  the  end. 
Principal  Drummond’s  sketch  of  the  man  does  not  and  could  not  disguise  or 
conceal  the  theological  idiosyncrasies  which  made  him  what  he  was.  He  him  - 
self  wrote  to  Professor  Newman  that  “ His  (Newman’s)  theism  was  essen- 
tially tantamount  to  his  own  Christianity.”  He  began  with  a mutilated 
Bible  and  he  went  on  mutilating  it  more  and  more.  His  religion  was  essen- 
tially reverence ; and  it  is  very  significant  that  in  his  classification  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  springs  of  action,  in  his  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  he  made  rever- 
ence the  supreme  term  in  the  moral  hierarchy  (II:  394).  He  made  a 
sophistical  distinction  between  the  things  about  which  we  teach  and  the 
things  which  we  teach  about  them,  declaring  that  the  former  “ are  given  in 
perpetuity,  while  the  latter  are  open  to  revision  in  every  age  ” (1 : 407).  With 
him  the  Church  was  the  “ Society  of  those  who  seek  harmony  with  God,” 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  drop  the  name  Christian  from  it.  Principal 
Drummond  simply  follows  the  story  of  Martineau’s  life ; and  while  he  gives 
interesting  glimpses  of  his  private  and  domestic  affairs,  he  remembers  with 
fine  discrimination  that  he  is  writing  for  a wide  public  with  whom  not  mere 
personalia,  but  his  sayings  and  doings  as  a leader  of  thought  and  a teacher 
of  his  age  were  more  to  the  purpose. 

Concerning  Professor  Upton’s  work,  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  while  it  is 
less  brilliant  than  Mr.  Jackson’s,  it  is  more  instructive  and  more  trust- 
worthy. Dr.  Martineau’s  philosophical  career  had  a psychological  history 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  its  development.  He  was  born  and  bred  a 
strong  Determinist  under  the  influence  of  the  Hartleyan  school,  but  he  be- 
came in  time  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  Free  Will  doctrine.  He 
gloried  in  his  right  to  change  his  views,  and  in  recalling  Priestley’s  remark 
that  no  man  changes  his  ideas  after  he  is  forty,  he  said  that  then  he  should 
hope  never  to  live  to  see  forty-one.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  may  be  with 
the  generalization , it  appears  that  his  own  views  were  pretty  well  crystallized 
during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  books  which  were 
put  forth  by  the  venerable  octogenarian  only  spoke  forth  the  views  which  he 
had  entertained  and  which  indeed  had,  many  of  them,  been  written  out  forty 
years  before.  He  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Hartleyanism  before  he  was 
thirty-nine.  Upton  says  his  philosophy  was  fixed  by  the  time  he  spent  that 
year  in  Germany,  1849,  and  he  was  then  but  forty-four.  It  is  perfectly  easy 
to  find  clearly  announced  in  1845,  the  Intuitionism  which  furnishes  the 
basis  of  his  doctrine  of  Conscience  in  his  lypes  of  Ethical  Theory  and  of  his 
notion  of  Inspiration  in  his  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion.  He  was  nearer 
to  Cousin  than  he  realized,  and  it  will  always  be  an  open  question  how  much 
42 
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he  was  indebted  to  the  epistemology  of  the  Frenchman  for  his  doctrine  of 
the  Immediate  Vision  of  the  Immanent  God.  He  held  that  there  are  three 
modes  of  God’s  self-revelation  to  man;  the  rational,  the  moral  and  the  spir- 
itual. If  the  first  is  pressed  too  predominantly  we  Lave  pure  Intellectualism, 
with  its  betenoir  of  Determinism;  if  the  second,  we  have  the  Deis-m-like 
conception  of  God,  with  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  communion  with  Him  ; if 
the  third,  we  have  Mysticism  with  its  invariably  accompan}ing  evils.  We 
need  them  all  in  their  right  relations  and  proportions.  His  three  great  books 
correlate,  in  a general  way,  with  these  three  great  themes : Seat  of  Authority, 
dealing  with  the  intellectual ; Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  with  the  moral ; and 
A Study  of  Religion,  wuth  the  spiritual.  He  was  preeminently  the  cham- 
pion of  Intuitionism.  He  early  said  that  his  was  the  religion  of  conscious- 
ness as  against  the  religion  of  custom.  He  called  his  ethical  theory  “ idio- 
psychological  ” ; and  he  held,  against  the  world,  that  we  alw’ays  pass  moral 
judgments  upon  ourselves  before  we  do  so  upon  others.  This  Intuitionism 
in  theology  made  havoc  of  Scripture ; and  hence  the  destructive  teachings  of 
the  Seat  of  Authority,  in  behalf  of  which,  we  observe,  this  book  has  little  to 
say.  It  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  with  Martineau,  Tiibengen  came  iu  as  a 
welcome  though  rather  belated  support  of  his  d priori  views  of  the  subject. 
We  should  add  that  in  ethics  his  Intuitionism  made  havoc  of  all  merely  social 
or  utilitarian  theories,  such  as  that  of  Mill  or  of  Spencer.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  theological  shortcomings  of  Dr.  Martineau  elsewhere, 
and  certainly  they  were  neither  small  nor  few,  it  must  be  ungrudgingly  said 
that  he  did  here  sound  a note  and  lead  a defense  which  has  made  the  whole 
woild  of  true  philosophy  and  evangelical  theology  his  enduring  debtor. 

Professor  Upton  believes  that  the  three  philosophical  systems  which  bid 
fair  to  dominate  the  theological  thought  of  the  next  hundred  years  are 
those  of  Hegel,  of  Lotze  and  of  Martineau.  He  leans  to  Lotze,  and  indeed 
st\  les  Martineau  the  Lotze  of  England.  As  against  Hegel’s  Monism,  Lotze 
and  Martineau,  in  substantial  agreement  concerning  the  human  Ego  as  to 
its  inherent  differentiation  from  the  Divine  and  its  separate  and  responsible 
selfhood,  are  to  clear  the  ground  and  furnish  the  franchise  for  a sound  ethi- 
cal theory  and  a healthy  religious  faith  and  life.  And  who  shall  say  that  in 
the  main  this  is  not  true  ? Martineau  made  a special  study  of  Spiuoza,  and 
published  a book  on  his  Pantheism  ; but  the  more  he  knew  of  Spinoza’s  doc- 
trine the  less  he  liked  it.  Spinoza’s  Cause  and  Effict  was  simply  other  peo 
pie’s  “ Substance  and  Attribute.”  On  the  other  hand,  Martineau  held  with 
might  and  main  to  dynamic  Causality.  He  believed  in  a Final  Cause,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  Efficient  Cause.  With  him  all  force  is  Will  and 
W ill  spells  Personality.  The  world  is  not  only  an  utterance,  it  is  also  an 
act. 

Martineau  thought  iu  philosophical  categories.  Eeligion  to  him  was  but 
a version  of  philosophy.  Religion  is  reverence  for  the  Highest,  and  Soteri- 
ology  is  but  the  fiction  of  the  dreamer  or  of  the  fanatic.  He  was  strangely 
chilled  by  the  atmosphere  which  he  persistently  sought.  His  eventide  was 
disquieted  and  vexed  wnth  misgivings  for  the  little  “ Israel  ” he  had  led,  and 
his  view’ of  the  promised  land  was  dim  and  by  no  means  reassuring.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a passage  anywhere  in  which  there  is  as  much  solid 
truth  so  closely  joined  with  so  much  downright  error  as  in  this  sentence,  in 
a letter  dated  April  26,  1887  (II : 2u4)  : 

“The  j^rcat  strength  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  in- 
ward ‘ Sense  of  Sin,’ — that  sad  weight  whose  burden  oppresses  every  serious  soul.  And  the 
great  weakness  of  Unitarianism  has  been  its  insensibility  to  this  abiding  soriow  of  the  human 
eonselousucss.  But  the  orthodox  remedy  is  surely  the  most  terrible  of  all  mistakes,  viz.,  to  gel 
rid  of  the  burden  by  throwing  it  on  Christ  or  permitting  him  to  take  it.’’ 
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In  another  letter  dated  August  17,  1896,  he  admits, — but  let  him  speak  for 
himself : “ For  myself  I own  that  the  literature  to  which  I turn  for  the 
nurture  and  inspiration  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Love  is  almost  exclusively  the 
product  of  orthodox  versions  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Hymns  of  the 
Wesleys,  the  Prayers  of  the  Friends,  the  Meditations  of  Law'  and  Tauler, 
have  a quickening  and  elevating  pow  er  which  I rarely  feel  in  the  books  on 
our  Unitarian  shelves.”  So  saith  the  heart  of  Martineau ; but  the  sleeping 
controversialist  rousing  up  within  hiar,  he  must  needs  add,  consistently  with 
the  stout  contentions  of  a lifetime, — ‘‘  Yet  I can  less  than  ever  appropriate, 
or  even  intellectually  excuse,  any  distinctive  article  of  the  Trinitarian  scheme 
of  Salvation”  (II:  229). 

No  student  of  modern  thought  can  afford  to  neglect  this  book.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  their  work  well.  Several  fine  portraits  of  Dr.  Martineau  at 
different  ages  are  presented.  A full  and  complete  index  is  added.  The 
paper  is  of  excellent  quality  and  the  type  is  new  and  clear. 

Trenton.  * Henry  Collin  Minton. 

The  Essence  of  Christianity.  A Study  in  the  History  of  Definition. 
By  William  Adams  Brown,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Roosevelt  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 
New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1902.  ($1.50  net.) 

The  Essence  of  Christianity  recalls  Harnack’s  noteworthy  lectures  bearing 
this  title,  of  which  so  much  has  recently  been  heard,  and  of  which  a sym- 
pathetic sketch  is  given  towards  the  close  of  this  volume.  The  aim  of  Prof. 
Brown’s  work,  however,  is  not  quite  the  same  as  Harnack's,  though  in  prin- 
ciple his  conception  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  very  different  from  his. 
Dr.  Brown  aims  rather  at  an  historical  study  of  the  diverse  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  define  the  idea  or  essence  of  Christianity  from  the  Apostolic 
age  to  our  own  times,  in  order  through  this  to  reach  a conception  of  Chris- 
tianity adequate  to  its  whole  manifestation  in  history.  He  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a scientific  definition  of  Christianity,  and  gives  a sufficiently 
apt  description  of  what  scientific  definition  means.  lie  lays  much  stress, 
indeed,  on  the  stringent  demands  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  for  clear, 
accurate,  and  exhaustive  definitions  of  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  (pp.  2, 
5).  It  is,  he  says,  “ the  spirit  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  which  seeks  a 
reason  for  everything,  and  which  deems  no  labor  too  great,  and  no  investiga- 
tion too  humble,  which  shall  minister,  however  remotely,  to  this  end  ” (p. 
124).  It  is  one  of  our  difficulties  to  reconcile  this  insistence  on  the  scientific 
demand  w'ith  the  author’s  strong  sympathy  W'ith  the  Ritschlian  w'itiidrawal 
of  so  many  vital  Christian  doctrines  from  scientific  treatment. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plan  Dr.  Brown  passes  under  review  the  conceptions 
formed  of  Christianity  in  the  ancient  Church,  covering  by  this  designation 
the  period  from  the  Apostles  to  the  Reformation  ; next,  the  conceptions  of 
Christianity  of  the  Reformers  and  in  early  Protestant  theology  ; then,  com- 
ing to  modern  thought,  discusses  with  greater  fullness  the  beginnings  of 
modern  theology  in  the  eighteenth  century,  taking  here  as  types  Voltaire, 
Kant,  Locke,  and  Lessing  (‘‘  though  most  of  Locke’s  life  falls  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  spiiithe  belongs  with  the  men  of  the  eighteenth,  with 
whom  we  here  classify  him,”  p.  131),  Schleiermacher’s  view  of  religion,  the 
definitions  of  Hegel  and  his  followers,  and  finally  the  views  of  Ritschl  and 
his  school.  The  work  concludes  with  a chapter  entitled  “ Retrospect  and 
Prospect,”  in  which  the  author  sums  up  results  and  gives  us,  as  far  as  we 
are  permitted  to  see  them,  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  book  is  lucid,  readable,  helpful  in  the  breadth  of  its  survey,  and  irre- 
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proachable  ia  tone  and  temper.  It  maintains  a balanced,  dispassionate  atti- 
tude to  the  various  schools  and  tendencies  described ; gives,  especially  in  the 
modern  part,  a full  and  generally  just  account  of  systems  and  theories ; and 
sums  up  judicially  from  its  own  point  of  view  without  a trace  of  acrimony 
or  passion.  Its  range,  as  will  be  seen,  is  wide,  and  the  spirit  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  invariably  sympathetic  and  discriminative.  Schleiermacher,  e.g.,  is 
carefully  and  sympathetically  expounded ; the  Hegelian  view  of  religion  is 
unfolded  in  its  various  developments  with  great  fidelity  ; Ritschl  and  his  dis- 
ciples receive  naturally  full  and  friendly  attention.  On  every  point  the 
author  shows  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  relevant  litera- 
ture. If  we  add  that  the  book  seems  to  us  often  stronger  in  the  ease  and 
attractiveness  of  its  exposition  than  in  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  criti- 
cism, this  is  only,  perhaps,  to  say  that  in  many  fundamental  matters  the 
author’s  standpoint  is  different  from  our  own.  For,  after  all,  the  principal 
interest  of  a volume  like  Prof.  Brown’s  is  the  result  at  which  it  arrives. 
The  object  of  the  historical  study  he  engages  in  is  avowedly  to  yield  us  a 
more  perfect  conception  of  Christianity  for  ourselves.  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked, however,  that  the  conclusion  to  which  Prof.  Brown  leads  us  is  the 
one  to  which  he  himself,  by  prior  study  of  the  subject,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  come,  and  which,  therefore,  more  or  less  dominates  even  his  historical 
presentation.  He  has,  we  are  entitled  to  suppose,  already  through  his  read- 
ing and  inquiry,  attained  to  such  a conception  of  Christianity  as  satisfies  his 
own  mind.  This  is  the  view  which  commends  itself  to  him  as  the  one  most 
suitable  to  all  the  facts,  and  which  he  is  prepared  to  vindicate  as  implied  in 
them  and  supported  by  them.  It  is  the  one,  therefore,  which  he  naturally 
and  properly  uses  as  regulative  alike  in  his  exposition  and  criticism  of  theo- 
ries. This  does  not  mean  that  he  does  not  seek  to  give  a fair  and  objective 
presentation  of  the  facts ; but  it  means  that  he  necessarily  has  his  own 
point  of  view  in  the  study  and  estimation  of  the  facts,  and  that  this  inevit- 
ably colors  his  presentation  of  them.  It  would  have  been  better,  it  appears  to 
us,  had  Dr.  Brown  frankly  told  us  at  the  outset  what  he  takes  the  vital  and 
permanent  elements  of  Christianity  to  be,  instead  of  leaving  this  first  to  ap- 
pear as  an  outcome  of  his  survey.  We  should  then  have  known  better  where 
we  were  and  should  have  been  able  more  intelligently  to  test  both  his  exposi- 
tion and  his  criticisms. 

For  the  author’s  own  view,  then,  we  are  dependent  partly  on  what  may  be 
inferred  from  his  historical  presentation  and  remarks  thereon,  and  partly 
from  the  brief  summing  up  of  results  at  the  end.  And  so  far  as  we  can 
make  it  out,  the  conception  he  forms  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  that  of  Prof.  Harnack  in  his  well-known  lectures 
above  referred  to.  There  are,  he  thinks,  two  persistent  tendencies  discovered 
by  the  history  of  Christian  thought— the  one,  the  disposition  to  emphasize 
the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity  and  to  magnify  the  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  other  religions ; the  other,  the  tendency  to  lay  stress  upon  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  Christianity  and  the  ethnic  faiths,  and  to 
ground  the  supremacy  of  the  former  in  the  fact  that  it  realizes  a universal 
ideal  (p.  28S).  The  problem  of  the  definition  of  Christianity,  he  holds,  is  at 
bottom  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  divergent  elements, 
llitschlianism,  in  his  view,  appears  to  come  nearest  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  Harnack  is  expounded  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  essential 
agreement  with  his  ideas.  Dr.  Brown  would  emphasize  with  Harnack  the 
novelty,  the  adaptability,  and  the  universality  of  Christianity.  By  adapta- 
bility he  means  that  the  Gospel  “ is  a living  thing,  and  as  living,  growing- 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion  and  adaptation,  as  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  ever-changing  environment If  we  would  understand  the 
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nature  of  Cliristianity,  we  must  not  stop  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  nor 
even  with  the  experiences  of  the  apostles.  We  must  follow  Christianity 
throughout  all  its  changing  historic  forms,  in  order  that  in  the  great  school 
of  time  we  may  learn  what  is  the  permanent  principle  in  the  midst  of  its 
variations,  the  abiding  truth  which  outlives  all  change.  Having  found  the 
common  element  in  all  these  varying  experiences,  we  must  test  it  by  the 
Gospel  •,  and  conversely,  we  must  bring  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
test  of  history  ” (p.  283). 

What,  then,  is  this  common  element,  this  abiding,  unchanging  thing  in 
Christianity,  which  constitutes  its  true  and  distinctive  essence  ? We  find  it 
given  in  such  statements  as  these : “ The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  greatness  through  .service, 
salvation  through  sacrifice,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  goal  of  humanity — 
these  truths,  so  inexhaustible  in  their  richness  and  freshness,  are  seen  to  be 
His  (.Jesus’)  peculiar  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  the  race  ” (p. 
299).  “ Christianity,  as  modern  Christian  thought  understands  it,  is  the  re- 
ligion of  divine  souship  and  human  brotherhood  revealed  and  realized 
through  Jesus  Christ.  As  such  it  is  the  fulfillment  and  completion  of  all 
earlier  forms  of  religion,  and  the  appointed  means  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind  through  the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ” (see  whole  para- 
graph, p.  309).  We  are  far  from  saying  that  anything  of  all  this  is  not  Chris- 
tian; but  when  it  is  presented  as  a complete  view  of  Christianity,  or  as  its 
most  distinctive  essence  as  a Gospel,  even  though  the  unqualified  sanction 
of  “ modern  Christian  thought  ” is  claimed  for  it,  we  most  decidedly  demur. 
The  inadequacy  of  it  appears  when  the  conception  is  applied  to  the  individ- 
ual Christian  doctrines.  We  want  to  know  what  Christ  is,  and  we  find  that 
*■  modern  Christian  thought  ” requires  us  to  part  at  least  with  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Divine  Son — or  of  the  Logos,  described  as  an  abstract  philosophi- 
cal conception — while  in  its  place  we  have  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  the  per- 
fect revelation  of  the  divine  ideal  for  man  (pp.  309,  313).  The  objective 
aspects  of  redemption— the  atonement  of  Clirist,  the  justification  of  the 
Sinner — do  not  apparently  appeal  to  our  author  with  any  force;  “modern 
Christian  thought,”  we  must  suppose,  has  left  them  behind.  Dr.  Drown 
astonishes  us  by  declaring  that,  even  as  respects  Paul,  “ interesting  as  are 
the  questions  which  may  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  justification  by 
faith,  as  to  the  nature  of  Christ’s  person,  and  the  significance  of  His  atone- 
ment, their  answers  do  not  affect  the  substance  of  Paul’s  teaching  so  far  as  it 
alone  concerns  us  here  ” (p.  50).  So  the  value  of  the  Reformation  is  thought 
to  lie,  not  in  its  reassertion  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  in  the 
fact  “ that  in  its  substance  it  is  the  reaffirmation  of  elements  which  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  its  emphasis  upon  filial  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  God ; in  its  simplicity  and  spirituality ; in  its  ethical  structures ; in 
its  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  for  God  ; in  its  doctrine  of  the  equality 
of  believers  in  privileges  and  duties,  it  is,  in  truth,  a revival  of  primitive 
Christianity  ” (p.  111).  We  confess  to  be  struck  throughout  with  the  stronger 
emphasis  laid  on  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  in  Christianity  than  on 
its  aspect  of  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin.  lu  speaking  of  llitschl’s  doc- 
trine of  religion  the  author  says:  “To  Ritschl  as  truly  as  to  Paul,  a pre- 
vious experience  of  helplessness  and  of  guilt  is  a prerequisite  to  the  under- 
standing of  true  religion  ” (p.  235).  But  his  own  content  shows  that  the 
helplessness  which  Ritschl  has  iu  view  is  that  which  a man  experiences 
through  his  dependence  on  nature,  and  that  the  freedom  religion  brings  is 
essentially  a mastery  over  the  world,  with  its  law  of  necessity  and  impedi- 
ments to  his  higher  life.  This  is  a very  different  conception  of  sin  from  the 
Pauline  one. 
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Dr.  Brown  very  justly  says:  “ If  anyone  chooses  to  construct  a religion  of 
his  own  out  of  his  individual  feelings  and  imaginings  and  baptize  it  Chris- 
tianity, he  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  by  the  fact  of  so  doing,  he 
removes  himself  from  the  sphere  of  objective  realities  in  which  the  present 
discussion  moves  ” (p.  11).  We  echo  the  sentiment,  but  dispute  the  method 
by  which  the  author  reaches  his  idea  of  what  the  true  Christianity  is.  He 
seeks  it  by  investigating  what  “ successive  genei’ations  of  Christians  have 
found  distinctive  in  the  religion  of  Christ.”  We  prefer  to  go  directly  to  the 
New  Testament,  as  history  has  helped  us  to  understand  its  meaning.  But 
whether  it  is  the  New  Testament  directly  or  the  beliefs  and  experiences  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  past,  or  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  living 
Churches  to-day  we  choose  to  appeal  to,  we  might  safely  challenge  Dr.  Brown 
to  find  sanction  in  any  of  them  for  a Gospel  devoid  of  the  doctrines  which 
he  calmly  assumes  that  “ modern  Christian  thought  ” must  lay  aside  or  in- 
terpret in  its  own  novel  sense.  Another  thing  in  this  connection  strikes  us. 
Dr.  Brown  has  much  to  say  of  the  mistake  of  the  Reformers  and  others  in 
supposing  that  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in 
essentials  one  and  the  same  (pp.  94ff.).  Unless  Dr.  Brown  really  believes 
that  men  were  saved  under  the  Old  Covenant  on  essentially  different  princi- 
ples from  those  on  which  they  are  saved  now,  we  do  not  well  see  how  he  can 
deny  that  it  is  one  religion  under  different  dispensations  which  we  have  in 
Scripture.  But  the  point  we  are  disposed  to  make  is  that  his  objection  might 
be  retorted  with  considerable  force  against  himself.  For  what  is  his  own 
conception  of  the  essence  of  Christianity  ? Does  it  not  really  amount  to 
a reafiSrmation  of  those  principles  of  religion  which  are  presumed  to  be  eter- 
nal and  abiding,  if  not  so  clearly  revealed  or  perfectly  exemplified  as  they 
now  are  in  Christ  ? Christianity  is  the  absolute  religion,  because  it  is  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  all  religions. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  Dr.  Brown  through  his  historical  survey, 
in  which,  with  all  its  freshness  and  interest,  there  is  not  a little  from  which 
we  should  have  to  express  dissent.  We  should  entirely  dispute,  e.g.,  the 
statement  that  to  Origen  “ Christ  Himself  is  not  final,”  and  that  “ historic 
Christianity  itself  is  but  a passing  stage,  destined  at  last  to  be  superseded 
and  outgrown”  (p.  67).  . In  some  sense  we  all  hold  that  the  earthly  form  of 
Christianity  will  be  outgrown ; but  the  statement  as  made  is  certainly  not 
warranted.  We  would  have  something  to  say  also  of  his  habitual  repre- 
sentation of  the  God  of  the  Latin  Church  and  of  the  older  theology  as  an 
abstract  transcendent  Absolute.  We  prefer  to  close  by  acknowledging  once 
more  the  excellent  spirit  and  many  suggestive  thoughts  which  characterize 
the  book.  James  Orr. 

Glasgow. 

Grundlinien  der  KiRCiiEXGESCHicnTE,  in  der  Form  von  Dispositionen 
fiir  seine  Varlesungen,  von  Dr.  Friedrich  Loofs,  Ordentlichem  Pro- 
fessor der  Kirchengeschlchte  in  Halle.  Halle  a.  S.:  Max  Niemeyer,  1901. 
Pp.  viii,  319. 

The  genesis  and  raison  d'etre  of  this  volume,  so  unique  among  the  numer- 
ous recent  German  publications  in  the  field  of  Church  History,  is  amply  set 
forth  by  the  author  himself  in  his  apologetic  preface.  It  was  not  Prof. 
Loofs’  intention  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  excellent  German  manuals  of 
Church  History.  The  work  rather  owes  its  origin  to  the  specific  needs  of 
students  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  German  universities.  The  treatise  is,  in 
fact,  as  the  title  indicates,  only  a carefully  elaborated  outline  of  the  vast  and 
complex  matter  usually  treated  in  a course  on  Church  History.  The  book 
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is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  some  one  of  the  leading  German  manuals 
(Schubert,  Karl  Muller,  Kawerau,  Kurtz),  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
beginning  of  every  paragraph.  There  is  no  attempt  at  historical  composi- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Tlie  book  is  as  plain  in  its  exterior 
as  it  is  devoid,  and  that  of  necessity,  of  all  literary  charm.  The  many  evi- 
dences, mor  eover,  of  hasty  writing  and  careless  proof-reading,  the  small  type, 
the  numerous  parentheses,  the  necessarily  minute  subdivisions,  and  the 
almost  unpardonable  condensation  of  statement  tend  not  only  to  heighten 
the  general  reader’s  doubt  as  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a volume,  but  also  to 
lame,  if  not  to  annihilate,  even  the  specialist’s  interest  in  this  noteworthy 
experiment  in  the  held  of  Church  History. 

For  this  charm  at  least  the  Outlines  do  possess,  the  charm  of  novelty, 
the  fascination  of  pioneer  effort.  Within  the  compass  of  these  unpretentious 
paragraphs.  Prof.  Loofs  has  for  the  first  time  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  Church  History  broken  with  the  traditional  schematism  in  favor  of  a 
presentation  which  above  all  things  else  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  genetic 
relationships  of  history.  That  this  experiment  has  been  made  at  all  is  as  in- 
teresting as  it  is  important.  And  that  the  work  has  been  undertaken  upon 
so  sound  a basis  of  scholarship,  with  so  high  a degree  of  consistency  in 
method,  with  so  much  clearness  of  insight,  sanity  of  judgment,  and  skill  in 
arrangement,  is  a matter  for  general  and  solid  satisfaction.  Neither  the 
shortcomings  that  will  inevitably  characterize  a system  of  outlines  nor  the 
kinds  of  defect  which  we  may  in  the  present  case  regard  as  avoidable,  have 
prevented  this  work  from  enjoying  a large  popularity  in  its  native  land. 

Prof.  Loofs  divides  the  course  of  Church  History  into  four  main  periods: 
1.  The  Old  Church  up  to  ca.  600.  Great  importance  is  here  attached  to  the 
reign  of  Justinian  as  terminating  the  dogmatic  and  legal  developments  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  likewise  to  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who,  by  transmuting  into  ecclesiastical  bonds  the  political  ties  that  had  held 
the  German  Churches  to  Rome,  made  himself  the  first  mediaeval  pope.  II. 
The  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ca.  600  to  ca.  1450.  Contrary  to  the 
common  mode  of  attaching  a fictitious  importance  to  the  date  of  the  nailing 
of  Luther’s  theses  (1517),  our  author  treats  the  years  1450-1517  as  an  intro- 
ductory and  preparatory  stage  of  the  great  German  reform  movement. 
Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  in  arrangement  than  these  four  chapters. 
(1)  The  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Church  after  the  failure  of  the  general  reform 
councils;  (2)  The  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  the  countries  having  strong 
monarchies  (France,  England,  and  Spain,  the  “ land  of  future  Catholicism”); 
(3)  Germany  and  the  German  Church  since  1448 ; (4)  the  remnants  of  me- 
diaeval opposition  parties  (German  AValdeusians,  Hussites,  French  Walden- 
siiins).  III.  The  third  main  division,  therefore,  begins  at  ca.  1460  and  ex- 
tends to  ca.  1688 : the  age  of  Reformation  and  Counter-reformation.  IV. 
The  last  period,  since  ca.  1689,  is  subdivided  into  two  epochs:  (1)  the  rise 
and  conquest  of  the  Illumination,  and  (2)  the  age  of  incomplete  ecclesiasti- 
cal restorations  (from  1806).  It  is  in  this  portion  of  his  work,  naturally 
enough,  that  the  author’s  personal  views  and  subjective  tendencies  most 
clearly  assert  themselves.  It  is  here,  too,  as  the  preface  reminds  us,  that 
church  historians  have  been  most  deficient  and  even  now  find  their  greatest 
diflSculties. 

It  is  hard,  not  only  from  the  necessary  discontinuity  aud  incompleteness 
of  a mere  system  of  outlines,  but  also  because  of  the  differences  in  the  ex- 
tent and  thoroughness  of  preceding  historical  scholarship  in  the  various 
periods,  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  either  of  the  absolute  worth  of  Prof. 
Loofs’  reconstructions  or  of  their  relative  merits  within  the  compass  of  his 
own  pages.  In  the  history  of  the  Old  Church  the  author,  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected  in  the  light  of  his  Dogmengescliickte,  adopts  in  general  the  Ritschl- 
Harnack  interpretation  of  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  developments. 
But  it  maybe  questioned  whether  the  brilliant  presentation  of  §§28-36  is 
not  somewhat  artificial  and  distorted.  Very  skillful  and  accurate,  however, 
is  the  fine  interlacing  of  political  influence  and  theological  speculation  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Arian  controversies.  In  the  mediaeval  period  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  danger  of  too  great  discontinuity  and  incoherence  has  not 
always  been  overcome.  The  preface  itself  asks  our  indulgence  for  so  varie- 
gated and  loosely  connected  a mass  of  details  as  those  of  § 115.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  author’s  rubrics  allow  him  to  do  ample  justice  to  such  great  pon- 
tiffs as,  for  example,  Nicholas  I.,  Hadrian  II.,  and  John  VIII.  (§§  104-106). 
It  is  in  the  third  main  section  of  his  work,  the  Reformation  and  Counter - 
reformation,  that  in  our  judgment  the  author  has  best  served  the  student  of 
Church  History.  With  a thoroughness  that  betrays  intimacy  with  the 
original  sources,  with  the  keenest  appreciation  for  the  subtle  pragmatism  of 
that  age,  the  author  has  given  a most  accurate  and  perspicuous  account  of 
the  reform  movement.  To  be  sure,  even  here  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether, 
e.g.,  such  a caption  as  that  on  p.  159,  entitled  “ C.  Before  the  Storm,”  is  not 
after  all  a mere  rhetorical  device — a paragraphic  convenience.  Most  clever 
and  felicitous,  however,  is  the  treatment  of  chap.  II.,  p.  147  : “ The  decisive 
year  1525,”  where  we  see,  how  Luther  and  Zwingli  purify  the  reform  from 
Anabaptist  fanaticism  (§  211);  how  in  the  Peasant  War  the  socialistic  side- 
stream  is  diverted  from  the  main  channel  of  religious  interest  (§  212);  how 
the  Reformation  purifies  itself  even  from  the  Erasmian  humanism  (§213); 
and  finally,  how  Luther's  marriage  forever  sealed  the  rejection  of  celibacy 
among  the  Evangelicals  (§214).  The  difficult  chapters  of  modern  history 
deserve  the  reader’s  special  favor.  The  whole  scheme  is  so  much  of  an  ex- 
periment that  only  time  can  temper  our  judgment  with  the  proper  degree  of 
mercy.  Certainly  the  author  has  striven  even  here  to  break  with  the  cus- 
tomary rubrics : but  in  not  a few  instances  his  courage  seems  to  have  failed 
him ; for  at  times  he  simply  divides  his  material  according  to  lands,  religious 
denominations,  and  the  like,  quite  after  the  manner  of  Kurtz  himself. 

The  student  of  American  Church  History  must,  as  might  be  expected, 
content  himself  with  a mere  outline  of  the  salient  facts  (§§315,340,359). 
A charming  feature  of  the  entire  work  is  the  abundant  insertion  of  dates, 
which  clarify  and  largely  explain  the  author’s  arrangement  of  facts  and 
events.  The  strong  insistence  upon  the  chronological  as  distinguished  from 
the  topical  principle  of  division,  the  consequent  preference  for  as  many 
cross-sections  as  possible,  and  the  remarkably  able  and  on  the  whole  well- 
balanced  presentation  of  the  genetic  relationships  of  the  events  are,  indeed, 
the  most  admirable  and  valuable  characteristics  of  these  Outlines.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  author’s  desire  to  make  his  work  serviceable  for 
classroom  discussions  and  reviews  should  have  met  with  such  ample  fulfill- 
ment at  the  hands  of  German  teachers  and  students  of  Church  History. 

Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Princeton. 

The  Papal  Monarchy,  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  Boniface 
VIII  (590-1303).  By  William  Barry,  D.D.,  Formerly  Scholar  of  the 
English  College,  Rome ; and  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Oscott ; Author  of  The  New  Antigone,  Arden  Massiter, 
etc.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1902.  Pp.  xxii,  435. 

This  is  the  sixtieth  volume  of  the  Story  of  the  Nations  Series,  the  plan 
and  scope  of  which  are  by  this  date  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  popular 
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works  on  history  that  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  will  give  a clear  idea  of 
the  general  nature  of  Dr.  Barry’s  volume.  The  plan  of  the  series  has  been 
grasped  and  used  by  no  one  more  ideally  than  by  the  author  of  this  volume. 
It  is  a brief,  clear  and  accurate  outline  of  the  story  of  a great  power.  But 
in  order  to  read  the  book  with  intelligence,  or  to  judge  it  with  fairness,  one 
must  learn  and  carefully  remember  that  its  subject  is  not  the  papacy  in  its 
length  and  breadth,  nor  the  papacy  as  a religious  institution,  but  the 
papacy  as  a secular  power.  With  the  popes  as  teachers  of  religious  doctrines 
the  author  has  nothing  to  do.  The  succession  of  popes  as  ruling  first  a 
specified  territory  within  Italy,  and  then  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  with 
further  aspirations  to  bring  the  whole  world  under  their  dominion — this  is 
the  sphere  of  his  investigations.  And  to  this  sphere  he  strictly  limits  him- 
self. It  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit,  not  grudgingly  as  if  by  way  of 
admission,  but  heartily  and  enthusiastically,  that  he  fulfills  the  promise 
given  in  the  preface  to  “ concern  himself  with  the  facts  of  history,  not  with 
inferences  and  deductions  from  them  which  belong  to  another  department 
and  are  foreign  to  the  present  series.”  There  is  no  question  that  Dr.  Barry 
understands  the  function  and  method  of  the  historian.  If  he  slips  up  occa- 
sionally, it  is  only  as  every  historian  must  who  undertakes  to  master  a great 
multitude  of  details.  To  this  aspect  of  his  function  we  must  charge  such 
statements  as  that  “ the  pope  put  down  Pelagianism,”  which  is  written  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  Zosimus  first  declared  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius 
harmless,  then  under  pressure  from  Carthage  and  Hippo  vacillated,  and 
finally,  yielding  to  the  pressure,  condemned  Pelagius  and  his  followers.  So 
also  the  statement  that  the  pope  “ sent  St.  Patrick  to  preach  in  Ireland,” 
even  if  capable  of  feeble  support,  is  essentially  inaccurate  and  must  be 
reckoned  a minor  slip.  In  justice  to  Dr.  Barry,  it  must  be  said  that  such 
slips  are  not  frequent  in  his  book,  and  in  general  we  follow  him  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  In  the  effort  to  be  bright  and  original  in  expression,  he 
has  sometimes  obscured  rather  than  illumined  his  historical  statements, 
and  his  style  generally  suffers  from  the  use  of  too  many  literary  embel- 
lishments. 

But  upon  the  whole,  a question  of  greater  importance  which  Dr.  Barry’s 
work  raises  in  our  mind  is.  Can  the  historian  altogether  detach  himself  from 
his  philosophical,  political  and  theological  doctrines  and  reduce  himself  to  a 
fact-discovering,  fact- recording  machine  ? As  we  have  already  intimated. 
Dr.  Barry  undertakes  to  do  this.  He  supposes  that  he  can  hold  his  ecclesi- 
astical and  religious  views  in  spite  of  facts  which  he  may  discover  either 
inconsistent  or  contrary  to  these  facts.  Here  is  the  fundamental  question 
for  instance,  Did  the  papacy  as  a secular  power  have  a right  to  exist  ? By 
his  creed  the  author  is  compelled  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  But  his 
investigation  of  the  facts  regarding  the  origin  and  history  of  the  papacy  as  a 
secular  power  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  His  treatment  of  the 
assumption  of  secular  power  by  the  pope  and  his  clear  and  frank  exposure  of 
the  many  periods  of  decadence  during  the  course  of  the  middle  ages,  would 
constitute  convincing  proof  that  the  popes  should  never  have  organized  a 
secular  monarchy.  Dr.  Barry  may  not  see  this  logical  conclusion,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  his  readers  will  not  fail  to  see  it.  This  leaves  him  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  teaching  one  theory  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  theologian 
and  enforcing  its  very  opposite  as  a historian,  obviously  a position  that  not 
many  will  feel  inclined  to  share  with  him.  Either  history  must  yield  to 
doctrinal  presuppositions,  or  systematic  views  must  be  modified  by  historical 
discoveries.  We  are  glad,  of  course,  that  Dr.  Barry  has  chosen  to  be  a good 
historian,  even  though  he  is  thereby  left  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of  an 
inconsistent  thinker  or  possibly  a lukewarm  Catholic.  It  was  far  better 
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that  he  should  have  chosen  this  path  rather  than  the  more  common  way  of 
glossin?  over  the  facts  in  order  to  preserve  his  character  as  a good  ecclesiastic. 
Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  tliat  it  would  have  been  more  con- 
sistent for  him,  like  Doellinger,  to  modify  his  views  of  papal  authority  as 
soon  as  he  found  how  lacking  in  authority  the  papacy  is  proved  to  be  by  his- 
torical investigation. 

McCormick  Theol.  Seminary,  Chicago.  A.  C.  Zenos. 


The  Presbyterians.  By  Charles  Lemuel  Thompson,  D.D.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  New  York : The  Baker  & Taylor  Co.  12mo,  pp.  309. 

This  volume  is  to  be  one  of  a series  called  by  the  publishers  “ The  Story  of 
the  Churches.”  It  is  designed  to  be  “popular.”  The  personal  equation 
enters  so  largely  into  this  story  as  to  imperil,  if  not  indeed  to  vitiate,  its 
value  as  a history.  Dr.  Thompson  has  not  spared  himself  the  task  which 
historians  commonly  regard  as  their  most  delicate  and  difficult  one  : he  dis- 
cusses quite  freely  contemporaneous  events  and  tendencies.  It  is  opinion 
rather  than  history  which  is  given  us  when  we  read  that  the  most  important 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  was  “ The  Brief  Statement  of  the 
Reformed  Faith.”  Our  historian  does  not  content  himself  with  the  past  and 
the  present  but  turns  prophet  and,  with  his  eye  on  the  future,  tells  us  that 
“ it  is  likely  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  has  resulted  in  present  changes 
will  require  further  progress  and  additional  statements.”  The  origin  of  this 
little  book  might  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  chief  emphasis  in  it  would  be 
placed  upon  missionary  agencies  and  church  expansion  in  the  past ; on  the 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  author’s  disclaimer  in  the  preface,  the  main 
discussion  is  upon  matters  of  theological  and  distinctively  ecclesiastical 
interest,  while  the  things  most  recent  and  presumably  already  best  known 
are  the  things  which  the  historian  finds  it  most  necessary,  or  most  con- 
venient, to  discuss. 

Leavening  the  Nation,  The  Story  of  American  Home  Missions.  By 
Joseph  B.  Clark,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  Same.  12mo,  pp.  362. 

In  this  valuable  volume,  another  American  missionary  secretary  has  given 
us  a treatise  for  which  his  official  work  affords  him  opportunity  for  special 
qualification.  Dr.  Clark  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a time  in  order  to 
prepare  this  book.  While  it  professes  to  be  entirely  non-sectarian  and  while 
it  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  most  catholic  and  comprehensive  spirit, 
yet  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  if  indeed  it  is  possible,  that  the  work  with 
which  the  author  is  most  immediately  identified  and  with  which  he  is  conse- 
quently most  familiar  should  not  have  the  foremost  place  in  the  narrative. 
Dr.  Clark  says  that  he  chose  the  historical  method  for  his  book  as  against 
the  denominational  or  the  chronological.  This  volume  does  for  the  whole 
Evangelical  Church  in  this  country  very  much  what  Dr.  S.  H.  Doyle’s  book 
has  done  for  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  history  of  Home  Missions  in 
this  country  has  not  had  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  Is  a rich  and 
fruitful  field  and  may  well  attract  both  writers  and  readers  in  future  years. 
Dr.  Clark’s  book  is  valuable  to  the  pastor  for  its  stimulating  recital  of  facts, 
for  its  up  to-date  statistical  summaries,  and  for  its  fresh  and  popular  presen- 
tation of  the  inspiring  perspective  of  a work  that  has  been  much  broader  in 
its  outreach  than  many  have  realized  and  more  inlluential  in  the  making  of 
this  nation  than  any  other  moral  force  that  has  entered  into  the  process. 
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A Short  PIistory  of  American  Presbyterianism.  From  its  Foun- 
dation to  the  Reunion  of  1869.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1903.  Paper,  8vo,  pp.  207. 

This  little  book  is  as  up-to-date  and  valuable  as  if  it  had  been  written  but 
yesterday.  It  consists  of  three  papers  which,  we  believe,  were  originally  pre- 
pared for  the  General  Assembly  of  1876.  The  first  of  the  three  covers  the 
period  from  the  founding  of  A merican  Presbyterianism  to  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  is  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Magill, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  pp.  1 to  64.  The  second 
covers  the  brief  but  important  period  from  the  War  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  “Presbyterian  Form  of  Government”  (1786),  and  wa.s  written 
by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Auburn  TheologicttI  Semi- 
nary, pp.  65  to  142.  The  third  comes  down  to  the  Reunion  of  1869,  and  was 
prepared  by  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Wilson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  pp.  143  to  207. 

Not  a line  of  these  vigorous  and  eloquent  papers  needs  to  be  changed  on 
account  of  the  quarter  century  that  has  passed  since  they  were  written. 
Each  writer  was  easy  master  of  his  subject,  and  each  brought  to  his  task  a 
deep  and  well-informed  intelligence  and  broad  but  loyal  sympathies.  The 
Board  of  Publication  could  have  done  no  wiser  thing  than  to  republish  these 
excellent  papers,  and  no  better  lesson  on  the  distinctive  principles,  achieve- 
ments and  glories  of  American  Presbyterianism  could  be  put  into  the  hands, 
not  only  of  the  youth  of  our  Church  generally,  but  also  of  our  younger  min- 
isters, with  too  many  of  whom  it  has  somehow  come  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  a positive  virtue  to  eschew  the  vice  of  distinct  denominational 
allegiance.  The  review  here  given  of  these  periods  is,  to  be  sure,  presented 
in  briefest  outline,  but  it  is  presented  clearly,  strongly  and  truthfully  by  men 
who  themselves  believed  in  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism,  who  stood  for 
its  truths  and  who  were  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  glory  in  what,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  had  been  accomplished. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  G.  Kruger  in 
Giessen  und  Lie.  Dr.  W.  Koehler  in  Giessen.  Einundzwanzigster  Band, 
enthaltend  die  Literatur  des  Jahres  1901.  Vierte  Abteilung  : Kirchen- 
geschichte  bearbeitet  von  Erwin  Preuschen,  Albert  Bruckner, 
Otto  Clemen,  Waltiier  Koehler,  Johannes  Werner,  Oskar 
Kohlschmidt.  Berlin:  C.  A.  Schwetschke  und  Sohn,  1902.  New 
York  : Gustav  E.  Stechert.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  452. 

There  are  several  classes  of  scholars  who  are  interested  in  the  annual  out- 
put of  bibliographical  information  furnished  by  the  Jahresbericht,  now  in  its 
twenty-first  issue.  Chief  and  foremost  among  these  are  of  course  profes- 
sional teachers  in  the  various  theological  branches ; but  librarians  and  stu- 
dents specializing  in  some  subdivision  of  the  general  field  do  not  fall  far 
behind.  To  the  church  historian,  the  first  glance  at  the  publication  for  1901 
suggests  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  his  special  branch.  This  fourth 
part  of  the  issue  for  1901  is  by  far  the  largest  that  has  appeared,  including 
452  of  the  804  pages  of  the  volume  as  far  as  published,  and  giving  notices  of 
several  thousand  works.  This  great  field  is  subdivided  upon  strictly  chrono- 
logical lines  and  assigned  to  six  specialists,  as  follows : Dr.  Erwin  Preuschen, 
a teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Darmstadt,  reviews  the  works  on  the  ante- 
Niceue  period;  Lie.  Albert  Bruckner  takes  up  those  on  the  post-Nicene 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages;  Dr.  Otto  Clemen,  another 
Gymnasium  teacher  in  Zwickau,  reviews  the  literature  on  the  middle  ages  ; 
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Dr.  Waltber  Koehler,  privatdocent  in  Giessen,  notices  the  books  on  the 
Reformation  up  to  1648;  Prof.  Johannes  Werner,  of  Leipzig,  takes  the  lit- 
erature on  the  period  between  1648  and  1789  ; and  Lie.  Oskar  Kohlschmidt, 
preacher  in  Magdeburg,  reviews  the  literature  of  the  period  since  the  French 
Revolution.  In  general,  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  work,  so  well  known 
to  those  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in  past  years,  is  maintained. 
An  occasional  blunder,  however,  seems  unavoidable,  such  as  the  inclusion  of 
Townsend’s  “ Great  Symbols  ” ( Kelly,  London)  among  works  on  creeds.  It 
is  a treatise  on  the  Old  Testament  Ritual. 

McCormich  Theo.  Seminary,  Chicago.  A.  C.  Zenos. 


Y.— SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Social  Ethics.  An  Introduction  to  the  Nature  and  Ethics  of  the  State. 
By  James  Melville  Coleman,  Sterrett  Professor  of  Political  Philoso- 
phy and  History,  Geneva  College.  New  York:  The  Baker  & Taylor 
Co.,  3.1-37  East  Seventeenth  Street,  Union  Square  North.  1903.  8vo, 
pp.  357. 

We  agree  with  our  author  tliat  “ in  these  days,  when  the  social  mind  is 
troubled  with  a plethora  of  books,  the  writer  who  proposes  an  addition  to 
the  number  should  be  ready  to  give  a reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.” 
Indeed,  we  would  take  this  occasion  to  record  a protest  against  the  ten- 
dency, which  seems  to  us  decidedly  on  the  increase,  to  publish  simply  for 
the  sake  of  publishing.  If  Solomon  could  say,  “ Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  is  a weariness  to  the  flesh,”  verily  our 
weariness  must  be  insupportable.  AVhile  this  is  so,  however,  we  would  go 
much  further  than  Prof.  Coleman’s  modesty  will  permit  him  to  go  in  assert- 
ing that  he  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  bringing  out  his  Social  Ethics.  He 
has  given  us  a book  which  is  needed  by  all,  which  is  wanted  by  many,  and 
which,  as  God  is  true,  will  be  more  wanted,  if  not  so  much  needed,  in  the 
future.  W e base  this  judgment : 

1.  On  the  importance  of  his  subject.  In  its  teaching  concerning  the  fam- 
ily, the  State,  the  Church  and,  above  all,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  Bible 
discusses  social  relations  and  emphasizes  social  ethics.  Calvinism  still 
regards,  but  specially  in  its  heroic  age  regarded,  Christ  as  the  Lord  of 
society  as  truly  as  of  the  individual.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  our 
time  to  dwell  on  the  social  aspects  of  human  life.  The  sociological  teaching 
of  the  present  day  is,  in  the  main,  false  and  dangerous,  because  naturalistic 
or  pantheistic  or  positivistic  in  its  trend.  This  teaching  is  bearing  fruit.  In 
almost  all  countries,  and  not  least  in  our  own,  “ the  divine  order  of  human 
society  ” is  threatened.  The  lynchings  in  Delaware  and  Indiana  afford  suf- 
ficient illustration.  What,  then,  is  more  called  for  than  a sound  treatise  on 
Social  Ethics  ? It  is  demanded  by  the  Bible,  by  Calvinism,  by  the  preva- 
lence and  particularly  by  the  errors  of  the  sociology  of  the  day,  by  the  social 
outrages  that  are  becoming  the  disgrace  and  the  menace  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations. 

2.  On  the  view  set  forth  by  our  author.  It  is  a singularly  sound  social 
ethics  that  he  has  given  us.  Adopting  the  psychological  view  of  the  state 
rather  than  the  legal  view  of  Hobbes  or  the  biological  view  of  Spencer,  he 
regards  the  state  as  a “sentient  organism,”  as  the  “social  spirit.”  The 
state  or  social  spirit  expresses  itself,  not  only  in  the  individual  spirit  that 
constitutes  it,  but  also  and  necessarily  in  institutions,  the  family,  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  church.  It  is  in  these  institutions  that  the  state  has  its 
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larger  expression.  The  state  is  united  with  the  church  as  much  as  and  no 
more  than  it  is  united  wiih  the  family  and  with  the  government ; for  the 
state  is  a spirit  and  spirit  is  essentially  a unit : but  the  church  and  the  gov- 
ernment, though  they  should  cooperate,  ought  not  to  be  merged ; for  the 
social  institutes  are  distinct  expressions  of  the  state.  As  regards  the  indi- 
vidual, the  unity  of  the  state  is  realized  in  and  through  his  freedom.  The 
factors  of  social  unity  are  race,  language,  religion  and  social  commerce. 

' That  the  social  or  “common”  mind  is  not  a fiction  is  proved  by  social 
knowledge,  social  habits  and  ideals,  social  feeling,  social  will  and  social  con- 
science. These  evidently  exist,  and  it  is  only  of  a personality  or  spirit  that 
they  can  all  be  predicated.  The  forces  of  society  are  “ the  progressive  King- 
dom of  God  ” on  the  one  hand,  and  “ indifferentism  and  retrogression  ” on 
the  other.  Being  mind,  the  state  can  have  sovereignty ; and  its  sovereignty 
rests  on  right,  and  so  on  God.  Law,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
expresses  itself,  is  the  personal  will  of  the  personal  God.  The  seat  of  sover- 
eignty, He  is  the  source  of  its  law.  Sovereignty  expresses  itself  in  authority 
as  well  as  in  law.  In  practice  these  two  factors  may  not  with  safety  be  sep- 
arated. Authority  without  law  is  tyranny ; law  without  authority  is  anar- 
chy. Authority,  as  law,  is  from  God.  He  delegates  it  to  Christ.  Christ 
delegates  it  to  the  state  or  the  organic  people,  the  social  spirit.  The  state 
delegates  it  to  the  government.  The  government  delegates  it  to  officials, 
municipalities  and  corporations.  Thus  “ there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  and 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ” (Rom.  xiii,  1).  “The  general 
principles  governing  the  use  of  authority”  are  that,  “ With  every  delega- 
tion of  authority  a law  is  prescribed  to  govern  its  exercise  ” ; “ When  au- 
thority is  received,  recognition  should  be  made  of  the  obligation  to  the 
agency  conferring  the  authority  ” ; and  “ In  the  recognition  of  authority  no 
intermediate  agencies  should  be  passed  over.”  Among  the  consequences  of 
these  principles  the  chief  is  that  there  should  be  “ the  social  confession  of 
Christ.  ” The  state,  as  clearly  and  formally  as  the  individual,  should  acknowl  - 
edge  him  as  Lord.  Only  then  can  the  Christian  state  be  realized.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  a confession  would  be,  that  it  would  honor  Jesus ; that  it 
would  give  a proper  ethical  standard  for  the  decision  of  moral  questions ; that 
it  would  win  the  confidence  of  other  nations;  and  that  it  would  furnish  a 
harmonious  system  of  law.  Is,  then,  the  United  States  a Christian  nation? 
It  would  seem  not.  Many  of  its  citizens  are  Christians.  Its  development 
has  been  and  is  powerfully  influenced  by  Christianity.  The  lives,  however, 
of  a majority  of  its  members,  its  social  institutions,  such  as  the  secularized 
school  and  the  saloon,  and  its  laws,  notably  its  Constitution,  which  makes 
no  distinct  acknowledgment  of  God,  all  prove,  that  the  United  States  is  not 
a Christian  state ; that  it  is  an  agnostic  state ; and  that  it  is  so  avowedly. 
In  a word,  it  is  with  a state  as  with  an  individual  man : “ to  have  Christian 
features  and  to  be  Christian  are  not  identical  propositions.” 

3.  On  the  way  in  which  the  above  view  is  presented.  The  author’s  style 
is  clear,  strong,  concise,  pregnant,  practically  faultless.  A good  index 
greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  his  volume,  and  a bibliography  at  the  end  of 
most  of  the  chapters  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subjects  discussed 
adds  much  to  its  value.  The  treatment  of  the  topics  is  preeminently  prac- 
tical. The  writer  constantly  applies  his  principles  to  the  dangerous  tenden- 
cies of  the  day,  and  he  is  at  his  best  when  exposing  the  evil  and  the  danger 
of  these.  Vigorous,  for  example,  is  his  protest  against  the  separation  of  the 
social  institutes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  their  confusion  on  the  other. 
Though  distinct  in  idea,  they  ought  to  cooperate ; and  though  one  life,  one 
social  spirit,  animates  them,  their  characteristic  functions  are  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  radically  different.  Thus  ‘ the  religious  factor  will  be  found  in 
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Government,  in  Family  and  in  the  factory ; but  as  the  economic  is  the  chief 
factor  in  business,  so  is  religion  in  the  Church.  No  single  institution  has  a 
monopoly  of  any  function  ; it  has  some  one  function  in  greater  degree  than 
any  other  institution.  Even  the  Church  must  deal  somewhat  in  finance. 
Each  legitimaie  social  institution  has  a special  social  duty  of  its  own,  yet  in 
each,  since  it  arises  from  the  social  spirit,  is  found  subordinated  to  the 
chief  function  the  suggestion  of  the  functions  of  other  institutions,’  (p. 
49). 

With  equal  clearness  and  force  does  he  take  his  stand  against  unrestricted 
immigration.  Tl>ere  is  danger  that  this  will  destroy  our  social  spirit,  and 
the  social  spirit  is  the  state.  Those  who  come  to  us  must  be  assimilated  to 
our  social  ideals  or  our  state  will  cease  to  exist ; and  the  question  is  whether 
‘‘  the  Ameiican  social  spirit  can  assimilate  to  its  own  likeness  three-quarters 
of  a million  of  foreigners  annually.  How  long  may  this  continue  with  safety 
to  American  beliefs  and  institutions?”  (p.  3u). 

So,  too,  the  wiiter,  after  showing  that  the  popular  system  of  ethics  is  that 
of  natural  selection,  proves  with  rare  acumen  that  this  system  is  consum- 
mately selfish,  utterly  unscientific  and  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  It  would  make  might  right;  it  would  regard  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  as  omnipotent  and  yet  would  ignore  God,  the  great  fact 
in  everyone's  environment;  it  would  exalt  “the  spirit  of  the  age  ” above 
“ the  Spiiit  of  all  ages.” 

Specially  fine  and  singularly  practical  are  the  chapters  on  “ Law  ” and  on 
“Authority.”  Neither  can  be  rightly  regarded  unless  the  relation  of  both 
to  God  is  appreciated,  and  the  general  failure  to  appreciate  this  relation  in 
the  case  of  either  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  appalling  lack  among  us 
of  civic  righteousness. 

In  the  whole  volume  there  is  no  more  instructive  and  impressive  section 
than  that  on  “ the  School.”  The  author,  as  we  think,  proves  that  our  public 
schools  and  many  of  our  universities  are  avowedly  agnostic ; and  that,  being 
this,  they  must  be,  simply  as  educational  agencies,  essentially  ineffective. 
Certainly  that  school  cannot  be  con>idered  Christian  which  does  not  allow 
the  accredited  text  of  Christianity  to  be  read  in  its  exercises,  nor  can  that 
university  be  regaided  Christian  which  looks  on  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  no 
more  authoritative  than  those  of  Kant;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  “Chris- 
tianity is  the  expansive  influence  in  life,”  and  that  the  piimary  aim  of  edu- 
cation is  expansion,  it  follow  s that  whatever  else  such  institutions  may  be, 
they  cannot  in  the  best  sense  be  educational. 

Heartily,  how'ever,  though  w'e  commend  Prof.  Coleman’s  Social  Ethics, 
and,  indeed,  largely  because  we  do  find  so  much  to  admire  in  his  discussion, 
we  are  constiained  to  raise  the  following  questions : 

a.  Does  he  not  claim  too  much  for  the  Government?  Does  its  sphere 
extend  beyond  that  of  rights  ? We  think  not.  Its  work  is  to  develop 
these  and  guarantee  them  to  individuals  and  to  institutions,  that  thus  they 
may  improve  to  the  full  their  divinely  given  opportunities  and  so  to  the 
utmost  develop  themselves.  When  the  position  is  taken  that  it  is  “the 
positive  duty  of  the  Government  to  direct  the  social  forces  into  the  most 
fruitful  channels,”  the  danger  is  at  hand  of  running  inevitably  into  that 
socialism  w'hich  no  one  abhors  more  strongly  than  our  author.  We  con- 
fess that  we  should  not  know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  it  and  the 
necessary  consequences  of  his  position.  To  us  it  seems  as  if  the  Biblical 
implications  would  make  the  individual  the  positive  and  aggressive  and  the 
government  the  negative  and  conservative  factor  in  the  state. 

b.  Does  he  not  minimize  too  much  the  Christian  elements  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  nation?  Is  it  fair  to  give  the  impression  that  the  country  south 
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of  the  Hudson  was  a kind  of  Botany  Bay  for  the  English  police  courts  ? ” 
(p.  299).  Doubtless  it  was  this,  but  was  it  not  also  much  more  and  much 
better?  The  Covenanters  and  the  Huguenots  settled  mainly  south  of  the 
Hudson,  and  their  influence  was  w’holly  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  their  hand 
has  been  felt  in  the  development  of  our  national  life  as  powerfully,  many 
think,  as  that  of  the  Puritan.  The  fact  w’ould  seem  to  be  that,  not  New 
England,  but  our  country  as  a wdiole  was  Christian  in  its  origin  to  a degree 
probably  without  parallel. 

c.  Is  it  true  that  the  United  States  is  not  a Christian  nation  ? Of  course, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  Christian.  Probably  the  majority  of  its  adult  citizens 
are  not  Christians  in  fact,  whatever  many  of  them  may  be  by  profession. 
Certainly  some  of  our  institutions,  as  the  saloon  and  not  a few  of  our  schools 
and  universities,  are  far  from  Christian.  It  is  sadly  true  that  our  Consti- 
tution does  not  acknowfledge  Christ  as  the  head  of  the  state  and  God  as  the 
source  and  law  of  civil  as  of  all  authority.  But  on  the  other  hand,  (Christi- 
anity has  again  and  again  been  afiirmed  by  our  courts  to  be  the  basis  of  our 
common  law.  In  a word,  does  the  fact  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  Christ 
socially,  prove  either  that  we  deny  Him  socially  or  that  socially  we  take  an 
agnostic  position  w'ith  reference  to  Him  ? May  it  not  indicate  as  well  that 
our  attitude  toward  Him  socially  is  that  of  the  secret  follower  ? Now,  while 
the  latter  ought  to  confess  Christ  as  his  Lord,  it  is  yet  true  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted Him  as  his  Lord.  Though  only  a secret  disciple,  he  is  still  a Chris- 
tian. Precisely  so,  w hile  we  hold  as  strongly  as  does  Prof.  Coleman  that  our 
Constitution  and  Government  ought  explicitly  to  acknowledge  Christ  as  its 
head,  we  differ  from  him  in  believing  that  it  is  Christian,  even  if  implicitly, 
and  in  denying  that  it  is  avowedly  agnostic,  even  though  many  of  its  ofii- 
cial  acts  seem  studiously  to  ignore  our  Saviour.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  us 
unwise  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  take  the  ground  of  our  author.  It  is  on 
the  basis  that  we  are  a Christian  nation  that  we  can  make  the  strongest  de- 
mand for  the  recognition  of  Christ  in  our  Constitution,  and  it  will  be  ex- 
pressly on  the  claim  that  we  are  not  a Christian  nation  that  the  agnostic  and 
the  atheist  will  resist  this  demand.  Wm.  Bbenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Princtton. 

The  Pentecostal  Gift.  Scottish  Church  Society’s  Conferences.  Third 
Series.  Glasgow : James  Maclehose  & Sons.  3s.  6d. 

The  Scottish  Church  Society  was  formed  in  1892  by  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  for  the  general  purpose  of  defending  and  advancing  “ Catholic 
doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Ancient  Creeds  and  embodied  in  the  standards 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  generally  to  assert  Scriptural  principles  in 
all  matters  relating  to  Church  Order  and  Policy,  Christian  Work  and  Spir- 
itual Life  throughout  Scotland.”  Among  the  special  objects  of  the  Society, 
as  enumerated  in  its  Constitution,  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  consistent  aflirmalion  of  the  divine  basis,  supernatural  life  and 
heavenly  calling  of  the  Church. 

(2)  The  fostering  of  a due  sense  of  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Church 
from  the  first. 

(3)  The  maintaining  of  the  necessity  of  a valid  Ordination  to  the  Holy 
Ministry  and  the  celebration  in  a befitting  manner  of  the  rite  of  Ordination. 

(4)  The  assertion  of  the  efiicacy  of  the  Sacraments. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  clergymen  of  the  Scottish  Church  have 
been  associated  with  the  Society,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Professor 
Milligan,  Dr.  John  MacLeod,  of  Govan,  and  the  Very  Kev.  A.  K.  H,  Boyd, 
of  St.  Andrews.  Since  its  formation  the  Society  has  held  five  Conferences, 
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and  The  Pentecostal  Gift  consists  of  selections  from  the  papers  read  at  the 
Conference  held  at  Perth  in  1902.  Without  doubt  the  Church  Society  has 
done  much  toward  awakening  interest  in  the  historic  position  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  calling  attention  to  the  decided  “ Church  Principles  ” of 
the  Reformers  in  regard  to  Ordination,  the  Sacraments  and  the  Continuity 
of  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  opposing  the  Broad  Church  tendency. 

The  objects  and  aims  of  the  Society  are  well  set  forth  in  the  opening  ad- 
dress at  the  Perth  Conference,  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Williamson,  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  who  says  the  “ central  aim  is  to  realize  in 
ourselves  and  to  revive  in  others  the  true  idea  of  the  Church  in  our  land  as 
a branch  of  that  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  having  its  birth  at 
Pentecost.”  In  this  endeavor  he  asserts  that  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
best  traditions  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  to  whom  “ the  Church  was  not  a 
shapeless  mass,  but  a divine  organization  for  administering  grace  and  carry- 
ing out  God’s  eternal  purpose.”  In  the  papers  that  make  up  this  volume, 
the  Pentecostal  Gift  is  discussed  in  the  various  aspects  of  its  relation  “ both 
to  the  Church  and  to  the  Individual  Soul.”  The  series  opens  with  two 
papers  on  the  aspect  of  the  Pentecostal  Gift  in  its  relation  to  the  Incarnation 
of  Our  Lord,  in  which  the  unique  position  of  the  Incarnation  is  set  forth, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  Pentecostal  Gift  as  “ the  shedding  abroad 
of  this  new  life  and  spirit,  prepared,  perfected  and  finally  liberated  by  the 
other  redemptive  acts  of  Christ.” 

Subsequent  papers  take  up  the  relation  of  the  Pentecostal  Gift  to  Human- 
ity at  large  and  to  Soul  Experience.  In  all  of  their  discussions  the  members 
of  the  Society  place  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  crude  Mysticism  of  the 
day  which  tends  to  “ obliterate  all  distinction  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
the  spirit  in  man.”  Blindness  to  this  truth  is  said  to  “ constitute  a leading 
heresy  of  recent  religious  thought,”  and  to  carry  with  it  “ the  consequent 
denial  of  supernatural  grace.”  The  supernatural  work  of  the  Spirit  is  said 
to  be  seen  normally  and  regularly  in  the  Church  alone,  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  “ three  modes  of  revelation,  regeneration  and  sanctification.”  Influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit  which  the  world  cannot  receive  are  granted  unto  the 
Church,  for  “ the  Church  is  His  Habitation.” 

The  next  subject  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
“ Ordinances  of  the  Church” — the  Word,  Effective  Preaching  and  the  Sac- 
raments. The  attitude  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  Word  is  conservative. 
The  Scriptures  are  regarded  as  a “ Record  of  Revelation,  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  spoken  to  men  chosen — to  Prophets  in  the  old  time,  to  Apostles  in  the 
present  age.”  The  Church  is  regarded  as  the  steward  of  the  Word,  with 
the  charge  to  “ preserve  the  Sacred  Scriptures  pure  and  unadulterated  and 
to  make  them  the  test  of  her  rule  of  faith  and  morals,  guided  always  by  the 
standard  of  ‘ it  is  written.’  ” When  “ spoken  in  the  faith  of  its  divine  power 
and  received  in  the  hope  of  divine  blessing,”  then  is  the  Gospel  to  be  found 
by  preacher  and  hearer  to  be  ’■  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.” 

In  reference  to  Prayer  as  the  “ Corporate  Aliuistry  of  the  Flock  of  God,” 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  recognizing  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church.  “ The  expression  and  activity  of  prayer,  so  far  as  attained,  are  not 
ours,  but  His.  It  is  Christ  Who  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  intercedes : 
doing  the  will  of  God,  as  in  heaven  so  on  earth.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  individual  prayer,  it  can  never 
reach  the  “ same  confidence  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  intention  ” as  is 
attached  to  the  hallowed  petitions,  in  which  the  Corporate  Church  has  “ been 
disciplined  and  has  learned  to  discipline  its  utterances.” 

In  a series  of  most  interesting  papers  the  profound  Sacramental  teaching 
of  Calvin  is  expounded  by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Wotherspoon,  of  St.  Oswald’s 
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Church,  Edinburgh.  The  Sacraments  are  exalted  as  means  of  grace,  deriv- 
ing their  efficacy  through  “ the  Pentecostal  Spirit,  Who  as  a stream  of  life 
from  Christ  is  ever  found  in  those  channels  which  Christ  prepared  for  Him 
before  He  sent  Him.”  Baptism  is  recognized  as  “the  entrance  into  the 
sphere  of  grace,”  and  the  specific  grace  of  this  Sacrament  is  described  as 
that  of  “ our  translation  from  our  natural  condition  as  children  of  the  first 
Adam  into  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam,  in  which  dwells  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  mediated  by  Our  Lord.”  A most  interesting  feature  of  this  paper  is  a 
plea  for  a more  specific  recognition  of  the  rite  of  “ Confirmation,”  as  it  is 
still  administered  in  many  branches  of  the  Beformed  Church,  That  Con- 
firmation is  not  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Bishop  is  proved  by  reference  to 
the  statement  of  Ambrose  (in  Ephes.  iv),  that  in  the  Chitrch  of  Egypt, 
Presbyters  “ seal  if  the  Bishop  be  not  present,”  and  also  to  the  words  of 
Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Busticum'),  “ Prsedicare  eos  decet,  utile  benedicere,  con- 
gruum  confirmare,”  while  the  fact  is  mentioned  that  Presbyterial  Confirma- 
tion was  in  use  in  Gaul  as  late  as  A.D.  500. 

In  the  paper  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  Presence 
is  defended  as  in  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church.  The  Pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist  is  recognized  as  effected  by  His  mediation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  “ Discernment  of  the  Lord’s  Body  and  feeding  upon  it 
is  an  activity  of  the  Spiritual  life — that  is  of  Christ  in  us  by  the  Pentecostal 
Gift.”  Both  the  modern  Romish  theory  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  Zwinglian 
doctrine  of  “ bare  signs  ” are  to  be  rejected  as  contrary  both  to  Scripture  and 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  early  Church. 

Among  the  most  interesting  papers  in  this  volume  are  those  that  treat  of 
Ordination.  The  “ necessity  of  a valid  ordination  to  the  Ministry”  is  de- 
fended and  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  Succession  through  Presbyters  is 
taught.  The  essential  identity  of  Bishop  and  Presbyter  is  presented  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Chnrch  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  the  Mediaeval 
Schoolmen.  Although  insisting  that  the  Presbyterate  is  the  fundamental 
order.  Episcopal  Ordination  is  accepted  as  valid  with  the  view  that  it  is 
“ through  Presbyters,  headed  by  a Bishop  or  by  a Moderator,  that  the  Suc- 
cession has  been  transmitted  to  ourselves.”  In  a very  able  paper,  Professor 
Cooper,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  the  identity  of  the  two  Orders  in  “ Holy 
Scripture  and  in  the  Post-Apostolic  Age.”  Dr.  Cooper  insists  that  not  even 
in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  (so  much  quoted  by  the  Prelatists)  is  there  any 
evidence  that  the  Bishop  was  elevated  to  his  position  by  “ such  a consecra- 
tion as  implied  the  raising  of  him  to  a different  order  in  the  Ministry.” 
Reference  is  made  to  the  positive  statement  of  St.  Jerome  in  regard  to  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  which  is  admitted  by  Morinus  to  mean  that  in  that 
Church  at  least  no  further  ordination  (or  consecration)  was  needed  for  the 
Presbyter  selected  as  Bishop. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Sprott,  of  North  Berwick,  a scholar  of  high  repute  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  in  a very  learned  paper,  discusses  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches  as  to  Ordination.  A remarkable  catena 
of  authorities  is  quoted  in  this  paper  to  prove  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
at  various  periods  recognized  the  validity  of  Presbyterian  Orders.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  famous  case  of  Morison,  Minister  of  Bara  in  East  Lothian, 
whose  Orders  were  accepted  as  valid  by  Archbishop  Grindal  in  1582;  and  in 
the  same  connection  Bishop  Morton,  of  Durham  (1620),  and  the  High  Church 
Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  1650,  are  quoted  as  denying  the  necessity  of  re- 
ordaining those  in  Presbyterian  Orders.  Dr.  Sprott  also  calls  attention  to 
tlie  fact  that  even  so  late  as  1820,  many  of  the  parish  clergy  of  the  Channel 
Islands  in  the  Diocese  of  Winchester  had  only  Presbyterian  Ordination. 

This  position  in  regard  to  Orders,  which  has  much  support  in  the  Mediae- 
43 
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val  Church,  has  heen  held  by  many  Canonists  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  is 
now  admitted  by  many  Anglicans. 

The  papers  that  make  up  this  volume  are  all  well  written  and  the  book 
should  prove  of  interest  to  American  Presbyterians  as  well  as  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Haruy  Apqar  Nye. 

Dimmore,  Pa. 

Justification  by  Faith.  By  II.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. London:  John  F.  Shaw  & Co.,  48  Paternoster  Row,  E.  C.  1903. 
8vo,  pp.  51. 

This  is  the  first  issue  of  a series  of  brief  tracts  now  publishing  under  the  gen- 
eral title  of  Twentieth  Century  Papers  on  Great  Questions  of  the  Day.  In  them 
the  Evangelical  sentiment  in  the  Church  of  England  is  seeking  to  express  it- 
self. Six  of  them  are  already  announced,  written  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Moule, 
Canons  Girdlestone  and  Aitken,  Prebendary  Wace,  Dean  Lefroy  and  General 
Sir  Charles  Wilson,  and  on  such  topics  as  “ Justification  by  Faith,”  “ Sin, 
Incarnation  and  Atonement,”  “ The  One  Sacrifice  Once  Offered,”  “ Apos- 
tolic Succession,”  “ Hebrew  Criticism,”  “ Eastern  Remains  and  the  Bible.” 
They  are  beautifully  printed  and  may  be  obtained  at  one  shilling  each. 

No  one  will  need  he  told  that  the  paper  at  present  before  us  is  written  with 
religious  fervor  as  well  as  with  dialectic  skill  and  competent  theological 
knowledge.  In  Bishop  Moule  there  is  united  in  a very  unusual  degree  the 
practical  preacher  of  righteousness  with  the  careful  exegetical  scholar  and 
the  instructed  theologian.  The  combination  is  peculiarly  happy  for  the  treat- 
ment of  such  a theme  as  Justification,  which  John  Owen  rightly  tells  us  can 
never  be  profitably  discussed  save  in  the  personal  spirit  of  the  poignant  ques- 
tion, “ How  can  Jbe  justified  before  God?”  The  framework  of  Dr.  Moule’s 
treatment  is  supplied  by  the  phrase  he  is  dealing  with.  He  begins  by  in- 
quiring what  justification  is,  what  faith  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  justification 
by  faith.  In  each  case  he  speaks  with  pointed  brevity  but  admirable  clear- 
ness and  force : perhaps  in  the  last  case  with  a shade  less  clarity  than  in  the 
others,  but  ultimately  clearly  enough.  Afterwards  he  sets  aside  certain 
false  views  and  examines  into  the  meaning  of  “ atonement  ” and  “ imputa- 
tion ” and  their  relation  to  justification. 

A couple  of  quotations  will  give  the  best  insight  into  the  quality  of  Dr. 
Moule’s  reasoning. 

“ We  are  here  warned  off  from  the  temptation  to  erect  Faith  into  a 
Saviour,  to  rest  our  reliance  upon  our  Faith,  if  I may  put  it  so.  That  is 
a real  temptation  to  many.  Hearing  and  fully  thinking  that  to  be  justified 
we  must  have  Faith,  they,  we,  are  soon  occupied  with  an  anxious  analysis 
of  our  Faith.  Do  I trust  enough?  Is  my  reliance  satisfactory  in  kind 
and  quantity  ? But  if  saving  Faith  is,  in  its  essence,  simply  a reliant 
attitude,  then  the  question  of  its  effect  and  virtue  is  at  once  shifted  to  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  its  Object.  The  man  then  is  drawn  to  ask  not. 
Do  I rely  enough  ? but.  Is  Jesus  Christ  good  enough,  and  gracious  enough, 
for  me  to  rely  upon?  The  introspective  microscope  is  laid  down.  The 
soul’s  open  eyes  turn  upward  to  the  face  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Faith  forgets  itself  in  its  own  proper  action.  In  other  words  the  man 
relies  instinctively  upon  an  Object  seen  to  be  so  magnificently,  so  su- 
premely, able  to  sustain  him.  His  feet  are  on  the  Rock,  and  he  knows 
it,  not  by  feeling  for  his  feet,  hut  by  feeling  the  Rock.” 

Surely  this  is  admirably  said,  and  the  closing  sentence  is  a gem,  clear  cut 
and  fit  for  setting  in  the  heart  of  every  sinner.  We  are  persuaded  that  more 
Christians  forget  that  Christ  is  their  Saviour  to  day  in  the  interests  of  their 
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Faith,  than  in  the  interests  of  any  other  support  for  the  erring  soul  whatever : 
and  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  bear  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  the 
prime  fact  that  Faith  is  no  man’s  Saviour— that  we  have  but  one  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ : wliile  as  for  Faith,  it  is  but  the  instrument  by  which  God  the 
Lord  saves  us.  We  are  saved  as  the  English  Articles  have  it,  propter  merita 
Domini  Nostri,  per  fideii— by  means  of  faith.  God  is  the  agent,  Christ  the 
ground,  faith  the  instrument  by  which  God  saves  on  the  ground  of  Christ’s 
righteousness. 

But  we  must  come  to  our  other  promised  quotation. 

“ In  Scripture,  to  reconcile  one  party  to  another,  means  to  bring  back  the 
first  party  to  the  other’s  clemency,  not  to  persuade  the  first  party  to  lay  aside 
predjudice  against  the  other.  ‘ Get  reconciled  to  thy  brother  ’ (Matt.  v.  24), 
means  ‘Go  to  thy  offended  brother  and  get  his  forgiveness.’  ‘ Get  reconciled 
to  God  ’ (2  Cor.  v.  20),  likewise  means  ‘ Go  to  thy  offended  God,  and  in  His 
own  offered  way  get  His  acceptance.’  Reconciliation,  studied  in  its  Scriptural 
usage,  is  a word  not  in  favor  of  a view  which  sees  in  the  Atoning  Sacrific  e 
primarily  au  appeal  to  the  heart  of  man  to  lay  aside  hard  thoughts  of  God.” 

Assuredly  a most  true  and  a most  needed  piece  of  simple  exposition  ! The 
word  used  in  Matt.  v.  24  is  diaMaau.,  not  mTaAdcao  which  occurs  everywhere 
else  where  the  idea  is  expressed  (Horn.  v.  10;  1 Cor.  vii.  11 ; 2 Cor.  v.  18,  19, 
20  only).  But  the  two  words,  as  Fritzsche  has  once  for  all  shown,  are  used  in- 
terchangeably; and  if  we  wish  an  exact  parallel  with  2 Cor.  v.  18,  in  which  the 
same  word  is  used,  we  may  turn  to  1 Cor.  vii.  11,  where  the  wife  who  had  left 
her  husband  is  told  either  to  remain  unmarried  or  to  obtain  her  husband’s 
forgiveness — “Get  restored  to  his  favor.”  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  phrase  “ be  reconciled  to  ” in  all  these  passages  alike,  means  not 
“lay  aside  your  enmity  towards,”  but  “obtain  the  forgiveness  of.”  The 
way  in  which  Dr.  Moule  puts  it  is  characteristically  clear  and  convincing, 
and  will  not  fail  to  carry  the  message  to  many  hearts. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  in  Scottish  Theology.  The  Sixth 
Series  of  the  Chalmers  Lectures.  By  the  Late  John  Macpherson, 
M.A.,  Author  of  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  Christian 
Dogmatics,  A History  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  etc.  Edition  by  C.  G. 
McCrie,  D.D.  Edinburgh : Macniven  & Wallace,  1903.  8vo,  pp.  ix, 
227. 

The  late  Rev.  John  Macpherson  presents  a striking  example  of  scholarly 
attainments  and  large  public  services  on  the  part  of  a simple  pastor  buried 
in  an  obscuie  field.  He  passed  his  life  as  pastor  at  Findhorn,  a fishing  vil- 
lage in  Morayshire.  From  that  seclusion  he  sent  forth  not  only  a number 
of  careful  translations  of  German  books,  but  a series  of  original  works  in 
diverse  branches  of  theological  science,  everyone  of  which  attained  a high 
level  of  excellence.  The  lectures  before  us  he  was  in  course  of  delivering 
when  he  was  cut  off  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five  by  a sud- 
den death.  They  were  thus  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  first  alone 
had  received  its  final  form.  His  editor  has  been  compelled  to  print  the 
others  from  imperfect  drafts.  While  recognizing  the  excellence  with  which 
the  editorial  w'ork  has  been  done,  we  must  nevertheless  regret  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  not  able  to  put  his  lectures  into  the  form  in  which  he 
would  have  liked  them  to  appear  in  print.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to 
observe  traces  of  incompleteness  in  the  later  lectures. 

The  book  as  it  stands  constitutes,  nevertheless,  an  interesting  and  useful 
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contribution  to  the  study  of  Scottish  Theology.  The  special  topic  with 
which  it  deals  is  one  which  occupied  a very  prominent  position  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Scottish  divines  and  one  on  which  they  have  given  us  much  learned 
and  sane  guidance.  It  is  one  moreover  on  which  Mr.  Macpherson  was  well 
prepared  by  his  previous  studies  to  serve  as  their  interpreter  to  our  genera- 
tion. What  he  proposed  was  to  set  forth  in  consecutive  and  full  outline  the 
teaching  of  the  Scottish  fathers  of  the  age  of  the  Second  Reformation  and 
immediately  thereafter  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  ordering 
his  matter  he  devotes  the  first  lecture  to  some  account  of  the  books  that  are 
to  supply  the  material  for  exposition,  and  of  the  men  who  wrote  them;  and 
this— the  only  lecture  to  which  he  gave  its  final  form — is  a most  engaging 
lecture,  written  with  verve  and  lucidity.  The  subsequent  lectures  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  set  forth  by  these  men  in  these  books,  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  more  properly  historical  matter  introduced  as  the  lec- 
tures proceed.  The  second  lecture  treats  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  con- 
ceived by  them  and  of  membership  in  it.  The  third  deals  with  their  views 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church ; the  fourth  of  the  purity  of  the  Church  and 
Church  discipline ; the  fifth  of  Church  power  and  jurisdiction ; and  the  sixth 
of  the  jus  divinum.  The  whole  constitutes  a very  good  precis  of  the  Re- 
formed doctrine  of  the  Church  as  set  forth  by  the  Scottish  divines  in  the 
controversies  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  defend  it  against  its  chief 
enemies— prelacy,  erastianism  and  independency.  We  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  the  volume  with  a quickened  sense  of  the  wisdom,  learning  and  noble 
constancy  of  our  Scottish  forefathers  in  their  defense  of  the  fundamental 
Reformed  doctrine  of  the  Church. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Macpherson  is  a shade  too  apologetic  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  presents  his  material.  He  is  very  conscious  thoughout  of  the  assaults 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  Scottish  controversialists  of  the  past  and  is 
continually  phrasing  his  exposition  so  as  to  turn  it  into  a defense.  Possibly 
this  was  inevitable  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  nece.ssarily  wrote.  But 
a stronger  presentation  might  be  made  by  a simple  exposition  w'hich  might 
well  be  trusted  to  be  its  own  defense.  This,  however,  is  a small  matter. 
The  book  is  a good  one  and  will  serve  admirably  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  study  of  the  much  neglected  Scottish  divines,  whose  real  greatness  is 
forgotten  and  whose  wise  guidance  is  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  us.  We 
heartily  echo  the  lecturer’s  wish  that  it  will  help  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
our  Reformed  and  Covenanting  forefathers  and  induce  some  to  return  to 
their  study  at  first  hand. 

The  proof-reading  of  the  book  has  not  been  as  careful  as  it  might  be.  It 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  excessive  minuteness  of  Mr.  Macpherson’s  handwrit- 
ing which  obscured  small  differences  that  “ these  ” and  “ those  ” have  occa- 
sionally been  confused  (e.g.,  pp.  7, 92) ; “ on  ” read  for  “ in  ” (p.  101);  and  the 
like.  The  carelessness  of  the  proofreader  must  be  held  responsible,  how- 
ever, for  marring  proper  names  (e.g.,  “ Phile  ” p.  13,  “ Junnius  ” p.  77,  “ Til- 
erus  ” p.  221),  and  for  such  inconsistencies  as  ‘'ccetus  ” p.  69,  but  “ coetus” 
p.  70,  as  well  as  for  such  pure  slips  as  “ whoever  ” for  “ who  ever  ” p.  60, 
“has”  for  “ have  ” p.  132,  omission  of  a “to”  on  p.  212,  “purest”  for 
“ purist  ” p.  130,  “ probity  ” for  “ polity  ” p.  199,  “ hurrying”  for  “ harry- 
ing ” p.  220,  and  “ missions  ” for  we  know  not  what,  p.  224.  The  confusion 
lesulting  from  the  treatment  of  the  word  “ Reformed  ” — whether  with  or 
without  a capital  (e.g.,  pp.  56,  58) — doubtless  belongs  in  the  same  category. 
It  is  another  matter, for  which  however  we  must  likewise  express  our  regret, 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  felt  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  attack  Samuel 
Rutherford’s  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  (p.  14)— a matter  all  the  more  to  be 
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regretted  that  Rutherford  is  right  and  Mr.  Macpherson  wrong,  and  that  Mr. 
Macpherson  criticises  Rutherford  unintelligently  and  therefore  unfairly. 
Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Beyond  Death.  By  Hugh  Johnston,  D.D.  Xew  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains.  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Pye  [1903].  8vo,  pp.  330. 

We  have  comparatively  few  really  sane  works  on  Eschatology.  This  is 
one  of  them.  Dr.  Johnston,  rejecting  from  the  outset  the  pre-millennial  va- 
garies on  the  one  hand  and  the  rationalizing  vagaries  of  the  “ New  Theol- 
ogy” on  the  other,  marks  out  for  himself  a safe  and  sound  middle  path, 
which  is  neither  cver-prodigal  or  over-chary  of  the  supernatural,  but  follows 
closely  the  guidance  of  the  Word.  The  result  is  that  he  gives  us  an  emi- 
nently clear  and  satisfying  account  of  “ the  last  things.”  Of  course  he 
takes  up  here  and  there  some  incidental  positions  which  we  cannot  accept. 
We  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  entrance  of  death  into  the  world 
on  account  of  sin,  is  to  be  harmonized  with  fossil  human  remains  by  the 
assumption  of  pre  adamite  men  (pp.  38-59).  We  do  not  believe  that  “hell 
is  a place  of  carnal  and  corrupt  desires,  and  the  flame  that  torments  is  the 
fire  of  sinful  passions  ” (p.  290) — a conception  of  hell  that  seems  to  us  in- 
consistent with  the  declaration  quoted  on  the  next  page  approvingly  from 
Maurice:  “ The  wicked  are  not  left  alone.”  We  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  “ God  Himself  cannot  prevent  the  consequences  of  sin,  the  sorrow,  dis- 
grace, and  suffering  which  are  the  direct  effects  of  evil-doing  ” (p.  29i>).  If 
we  believed  that,  as  a broad  and  general  proposition,  what  would  be  left  for 
any  child  of  Adam  but  to  “ curse  God  and  die?  ” Nor  do  we  believe  the  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  autocracy  of  the  human  will  which  has  betrayed  Dr. 
Johnston  into  formulating  this  dreadful  proposition  and  seeking  in  it  a the- 
odicy in  view  of  hell.  But  such  things  as  these  are  not  of  the  essence  of 
this  good  book,  and  the  reader  can  mentally  draw  a black  mark  through 
them  and  go  on  and  profit  by  the  generally  sound  and  helpful  discussion. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Christian  Heresies  Classified  as  Simplifications  of  Christian  Dogmas  by 
Conversion  of  Plurality  into  Unity  or  of  Unity  into  Pluiality.  By  Rev. 
Sydney  Claude  Tickell,  A.K.C.,  Author  of  Grammatical  Analysis 
by  Triple  Formula  and  Genealogy,  Etc.  London  : Elliot  Stock.  1902. 
12mo,  pp.  47,  with  a folded  Table. 

The  title  is  too  broad : the  heresies  included  are  confined  to  those  imping- 
ing against  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ.  The  book 
is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  chief  of  these  heresies  in  a tabular  view,  the 
whole  letter-press  being  an  explanation  of  this  “ Table.”  The  principle  that 
determines  the  tabulation  is  set  forth  in  the  title-page.  It  is,  as  will  be  at 
once  perceived,  a teacher’s  book,  and  its  intention  is  to  enable  pupils  to  ob- 
tain a single  synoptical  view  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Christological  heresies 
that  vexed  the  first  ages  of  Christian  teaching.  The  classification  seems  to 
us  a little  mechanical,  but  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  useful.  After  an 
“Amplification  of  the  Table  ” (pp.  7-13)  the  text  of  the  book  is  occupied  by 
what  the  author  calls  a “ biographical  appendix,”  i.e.,  some  account  of  the 
heresiarchs  who  figure  in  the  “Table.” 

Princeton  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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De  Goddelijke  Orde  der  Menschelijke  Sameneeving.  De  L.  P. 
Stone  Lectures  van  1891,  gebouden  aan  bet  Tbeologiscb  Seminarie  te 
Princeton.  Door  Professor  Hobert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.T.D.,  Uni- 
, versiteit  van  Pennsylvania.  Vertaald  door  J.  Visser,  Y.D.M.,  Sprang. 
Middleburg : K.  Le  Cointre.  1903.  8vo,  pp.  169. 

We  welcome  this  Dutch  translation  of  Dr.  Thompson’s  admirable  Stone 
1 ectures  and  wish  it  a wide  career  of  usefulness  over  the  sea.  The  lectures 
themselves  were  adequately  reviewed  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review  (iv,  335)  when  they  appeared  in  English  ; and  to  that  review  we  must 
refer  the  reader  for  an  account  of  their  standpoint  and  contents.  Mr.  Vis- 
ser seems  to  have  excellently  rendered  them  into  Dutch. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


VI.— PKACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Principles  and  Ideals  for  the  Sunday-school  : An  Essay  in  Relig- 
ious Pedagogy.  By  Ernest  De  Witt  Burton  and  Shailer 
Mathews,  Professors  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Chicago : The 
University  Press,  MDCCCCIII.  12mo,  pp.  vii,  207. 

The  joint  authors  of  this  book  are,  as  the  title-page  reminds  us,  professors 
in  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  They  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Biblical  Woidd.  Most  of  the  materiah  con- 
tained in  this  book  has  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of 
that  journal,  but  it  is  now  collected  and  issued  in  revised  form,  together 
with  several  chapters  of  new  matter,  “ in  the  hope  that  they  may  contribute 
somewhat  to  that  further  development  and  improvement  of  the  Sunday- 
school  so  imperatively  demanded  by  its  own  splendid  past  and  the  widening 
horizon  and  better  methods  of  Biblical  study.”  The  note  of  appreciation  of 
what  the  Sunday-school  already  is  and  has  accomplished  struck  in  these 
words  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  scathing  and  somewhat  indiscriminate 
denunciation  which  has  characterized  some  recent  utterances  on  the  same 
subject ; and,  notwithstanding  much  frank  criticism  of  present  methods  and 
earne.st  pleas  for  improvement,  this  sympathetic  tone  is  maintained  through- 
out the  book.  This  fact  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  part  to  the  circumstance, 
which  also  gives  the  authors  advantage  at  every  point  of  their  discussion, 
that  they  write  on  the  basis  of  many  years  of  actual  experience  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  officers.  This  experience  has  shown  them  what  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  Sunday-school  teaching  and  administration  are,  and 
has  saved  them  from  assuming  a doctrinaire  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
subject  in  hand. 

The  authors  conceive  the  Sunday-school  as  an  educational  institution  hav- 
ing a distinctly  religious  purpose  and  using  the  teaching  and  study  of  the 
Bible  as  its  chief,  though  not  its  only,  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
purpose.  As  an  educational  institution,  a school,  they  maintain  that  the 
Sunday-school  should  avail  itself  of  every  pedagogical  principle  and  method 
which  modern  educational  experience  has  proven  sound  and  helpful,  so  far 
as  these  are  applicable  to  a school  the  sesdons  of  which  are  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  one  day  in  the  week  and  in  which  the  teachers  are  busied 
during  most  of  their  time  with  other  concerns  than  teaching.  With  regard 
to  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday-school  teacher  for  his  work,  his  methods  in 
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the  conduct  of  his  class,  the  necessity  for  securing  real  study  on  the  part  of 
the  scholar,  the  grading  of  classes,  the  determination  of  the  subjects  of  study 
both  as  to  matter  and  the  order  in  -which  they  shall  be  taken  up,  the  question 
whether  or  not  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  Sunday-school — on  all 
these  and  other  points  an  earnest  plea  is  entered  that  the  most  approved 
pedagogical  methods  shall  be  applied,  in  order  that  the  Sunday-school  may 
be  at  least  as  efficient,  within  the  limits  of  its  opportunity,  as  are  the  secular 
schools  which  its  pupils  are  attending  on  weekdays.  At  the  same  time  the 
religious  end  to  be  served,  which  is  consistently  defined  as  the  conversion  of 
the  pupil  and  his  development  in  Christian  character,  is  constantly  kept  in 
view  and  made  dominant  both  with  regard  to  the  precise  form  in  which 
methods  shall  be  applied  and  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  shall  be  used. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  authors  toward  the  Sunday-school  as  it  now 
is  and  as  they  think  it  might  be  is  well  illustrated  in  what  they  have  to  say 
on  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed.  They  make  frank  and  full  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  uniform  system 
of  International  Lessons,  and  freely  admit  the  advantages  connected  with  the 
principle  of  uniformity ; but  they  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a change 
to  a comprehensive  curriculum,  in  which  the  lessons  shall  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  maturity  of  the  students.  They  even  go 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  with  respect  to  adult  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
the  principle  of  elective  choice  as  to  studies  should  have  play.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  a sane  and  helpful  book,  fitted  to  be  of  use  to  any  one  who  as  pastor, 
officer,  or  teacher,  is  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work.  It  properly  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  the  historical  method  in  Sunday-school  teaching.  It  occa- 
sionally betrays  a tendency  to  regard  some  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives 
as  folk-lore.  But  it  is  not  written  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  school  of 
criticism,  and  its  main  principles  and  contentions  are  such  as  may  well  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  most  conservative  students  and  teachers  of  the  Bible. 

Wooster,  O.  Chalmers  Martin. 


The  Laos  of  North  Siam.  By  Lillian  Johnson  Curtis.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Robert  E.  Speer.  Philadelphia : The  Westminster  Press, 
MCMIII,  12mo,  pp.  XX,  338. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  L.  W.  Curtis,  recently  and  for 
four  years  a member  of  the  North  Laos  Mission  of  the  Northern  Presbyte- 
rian Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  were  stationed  at  Lakawn.  Although 
resident  for  so  brief  a time  among  the  people  she  describes,  Mrs.  Curtis  makes 
it  evident  that  she  made  diligent  use  of  both  her  eyes  and  her  ears.  She  has 
brought  to  her  task  also  a bright  and  cultivated  mind  and  a lively  and  read- 
able style. 

After  a sketch  of  the  Shan  peoples,  of  which  the  Laos  are  a branch,  and 
some  remarks  on  the  relations  of  the  Laos  to  the  Siamese,  the  author  gives 
us  her  impressions  of  Bangkok,  where  she  spent  several  weeks.  Then  fol- 
lows a vivacious  account,  from  journals  kept  at  the  time,  of  the  six  weeks’ 
boat  journey  from  Bangkok  to  Lakawn.  This  is  succeeded  by  chapters 
devoted  to  the  climate,  flora  and  fauna,  social  customs,  dress,  food,  houses, 
amusements,  trades  and  occupations,  language,  the  cremation  of  the  dead, 
agricultural  methods,  child  life  and  the  like.  Four  chapters  are  then  given 
to  Buddhism  and  one  to  spirit-worship  and  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  The 
book  closes  with  a historical  sketch  of  the  mission  among  the  Laos.  Occa- 
sionally Mrs.  Curtis  has  drawn  on  previous  writers,  as  Sir  John  Bowring, 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  Holt  S.  Hallett  and  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids ; 
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but  in  the  main  she  has  given  us  firsthand  information  of  a veil  chosen  and 
generally  accurate  sort.  While  there  are  occasional  instances  of  exaggera- 
tion, as  when  it  is  said  that  “ one  false  move  ” on  the  part  of  the  steersman 
of  a river  boat  would  cause  the  swamping  of  the  craft,  with  the  toss  of  the 
cargo  and  probable  death  of  the  passengers  (p.  28),  or  that  “no  young 
gallant,  however  bold  or  brave,  would  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  out  on  a dark 
night,”  even  to  visit  his  lady  love;  and  other  instances  where  lack  of  care 
has  resulted  in  altogether  misleading  statements,  as  where  it  is  said  (p.  l-l) 
that  the  material  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  royal  temple  in  Bangkok 
“appears  to  be  ebony,  but  is  in  fact  black  lacquer,”  ihe  meaning  no  doubt 
being  that  the  doors  are  made  of  some  meaner  wood  than  ebony  and 
varnished  with  black  lacquer,  or  (p.  83)  that  “ the  cocoanut  palm  is  eaten 
either  young  or  when  mature,”  when  what  is  intended  is  that  the  cocoanut 
is  eaten : yet  the  general  impression  of  men  and  things  among  the  Laos  is 
given  with  a remarkable  degree  of  precision.  The  book  will,  therefore,  be 
most  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  conditions 
uuder  which  the  very  interesting  and  successful  mission  among  the  Laos  is 
being  carried  on. 

Mrs.  Curtis  has  greatly  enriched  her  book  with  some  fifteen  illustrations 
made  from  photographs  taken  by  herself.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures  are 
admirably  chosen  and  the  pictures  themselves  are  good,  so  that  each  one 
clearly  conveys  to  the  eye  some  characteristic  of  the  people  or  the  country. 
A good  map  of  the  Laos  provinces  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  book.  Three  brief  appendices  present  respectively  a chart 
of  the  several  branches  of  the  Tai  race,  a list  of  the  missionaries  among  the 
Laos,  and  a sketch  of  the  recent  rebellion  of  the  Shans  in  Lakawn  and 
Muang  Pre. 

Printed  on  good  paper,  with  clear  type,  attractive  binding  and  admirable 
illustrations,  this  book  suffers  considerably  from  poor  proof  reading.  For 
example,  on  pp.  82,  83,  the  name  of  the  botanical  genus  to  which  the 
turmeric  plant  belongs  is  written  once  correctly  {curcuma)  and  twice  incor- 
rectly {cucuma);  the  order  to  which  it  belongs  {Scitaminece)  is  printed 
Scitaminece;  and  the  spice  or  dye  itself  is  made  to  hear  the  name  tumeric. 
On  p.  87  the  coccus  lacca  (lac  insect)  is  compared  with  the  cocus  cacti  (cochi- 
neal insect).  In  several  places  verbs  fail  to  agree  with  their  subjects  and  the 
relative  which  is  twice  at  least  used  after  a personal  antecedent.  These  and 
some  other  like  slips  are,  doubtless,  due.  to  inattention,  but  they  constitute 
regrettable  blemishes  in  an  otherwise  excellent  hook. 

Wooster,  0.  Chalmers  Martin. 


Lomai  of  Lenakel,  a Hero  of  the  New  Hebrides.  By  Frank  H. 

L.  Paton,  B.D.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  llevell  & Co.  12mo,  pp. 

336.  $1.50  net. 

The  first  part  of  the  fascinating  autobiography  of  John  G.  Paton,  Mis- 
sionary to  the  New  Hebrides,  describes  Dr.  Paton’s  effort  to  establish  a 
mission  among  the  cannibals  of  the  island  of  Tanna.  After  having  suffered 
for  three  and  a half  years  every  variety  of  rascality  and  treachery  from  the 
Tannese  and  the  more  wicked  sandalwood  traders,  as  well  as  sickness  and 
bereavement,  he  in  1862  escaped  from  the  island  with  only  the  clothes  upon 
his  back,  without  having  made  one  reliable  convert  or  any  definite  impres- 
sion upon  heathenism,  so  far  as  man  could  see.  But  in  truth  his  effort  for 
Tanna  was  an  opening  wedge,  for  when  thirty-four  years  later,  in  1896,  his 
son  Frank  took  up  the  work  on  Tanna,  which  is  described  in  the  book  under 
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review,  the  conditions  were  far  different.  In  the  interval  missions  had  been 
resumed ; Aniwa,  where  Dr.  J.  G.  Paton  labored  so  fruitfully  after  leaving 
Tanna,  supplied  efficient  native  helpers ; the  mission  ship  brought  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  various  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  into  helpful  fellowship ; 
the  Tannese  invited  and  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paton  to  Lenakel ; and 
Lomai,  “ one  of  the  finest  men  I ever  saw  anywhere  ” and  who  had  learned 
something  of  Christianity  in  Queensland,  and  others  immediately  attended 
the  services  and  rapidly  developed  into  a band  of  earnest  Christians,  efficient 
as  laborers  upon  the  mission  buildings,  and  as  interpreters  and  later  as  evan- 
gelists to  their  heathen  neighbors  and  teachers  for  the  inland  tribes.  Before 
Mr.  Paton  had  been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  close  his  six  years’  labor  and 
leave  the  islands  indefinitely,  he  had  the  joy  of  seeing  166  natives  around  the 
communion  table  of  the  Lenakel  church,  served  by  their  own  godly  elders, 
and  the  island,  as  a result  of  the  various  agencies  at  work,  on  a fair  way  to 
general  Christianization.  This  was  not  accomplished  without  much  labor 
and  sorrow;  for  he  had  to  cope  with  sickness,  plague,  the  shortcomings  of 
the  newly  made  Christians,  and  the  rage  of  the  heathen  roused  by  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel.  In  it  all  Mr.  Paton  displays  the  fine  Christian  spirit 
which  has  so  endeared  his  noble  father  to  the  Christian  world. 

Though  Lomai  is  the  first  convert,  deacon,  elder  and  saint  of  the  mission, 
remakable  for  his  grasp  of  truth,  character  and  devotion,  the  title  Lomai 
of  Lenakel  is  misleading  ; for  the  book  is  really  an  autobiographical  record 
of  Mr.  Paton’s  years  upon  Tanna.  The  chronological  order,  with  dates 
suppressed,  is  the  scheme  of  the  volume.  The  constant  change  of  subjects, 
often  a new  one  to  each  succeeding  paragraph,  coupled  with  the  defect  of 
too  much  unimportant  detail,  mars  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  and  detracts 
from  the  educative  value  of  the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  gains, 
as  he  would  not  from  an  organized  book,  a conception  of  the  varied  employ- 
ment and  the  changing  lights  and  shadows  of  a missionary’s  life  and  of 
the  transformation  that  is  gradually  wrought  by  the  Gospel  in  naked 
savages  whereby  they  become  Christian  heroes. 

Tanna  has  the  peculiar  interest,  which  is  characteristic  of  island  missions,  of 
presenting  a definite  and  limited  problem  in  evangelization.  It  is  a little 
world  in  miniature,  Mrs.  Paton  being  able  to  walk  across  its  mountain 
range  from  shore  to  shore  in  a day,  and  a crew  of  native  rowers  to  circum- 
navigate it  in  two  or  three  days.  Its  census  would,  we  take  it,  number 
something  like  10,000  souls.  But  it  was  a very  wicked  little  world,  sunk  to  the 
lowest  stage  of  savagery.  Can  heathendom  be  changed  to  Christendom  ? 
Here  on  Tanna  the  grace  of  God  has  proved  sufficient  to  make  saints  out  of 
such  material,  and  a fairly  adequate  missionary  force  in  a couple  of  genera- 
tions has  laid  the  foundations  of  a Christian  civilization.  The  problem  of 
the  great  mission  fields  is  no  harder,  only  bigger ; and  given  more  time  and 
more  effort,  the  island  mission  is  a pledge  of  the  larger  triumphs  of  the 
Gospel. 

Princeton.  PAun  Martin. 


On  the  Trait,  of  Moses:  A Series  of  Revival  Sermons.  By  Louis 
Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  Pastor  Grace  M.  E.  Church,  New  Yoik.  New 
York  and  London  : Funk  & Wagnalls.  12mo,  pp.  297.  $1.20  net. 

Dr.  Banks’  theology  is  thoroughly  evangelical.  He  is  determined  to  “know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ” as  the  way  of  salvation  for  the 
world  of  sinners ; and  he  proves,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  sound  theology 
and  popular  preaching  are  entirely  compatible.  In  this  series  of  revival  ser- 
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mons,  for  which  a more  appropriate  and  dignified  title  might  have  been  dis- 
covered, he  finds  his  texts  and  themes  in  the  successive  incidents  of  the  life  of 
Moses.  His  method  is  to  tell  the  incident  in  a picturesque  way,  draw  from 
it  his  theme,  and  without  further  analysis  or  elucidation,  enforce  it  by  a 
series  of  illustrative  stories  which  form  the  body  of  the  sermon.  Dr.  Banks 
is  a master  in  the  art  of  sermonic  illustration,  upon  which  he  has  written 
several  books,  and  the  interest  of  these  sermons  to  reader  and  preacher  is  in 
their  illustrations.  The  characteristics  of  the  illustrative  preacher,  as  exem- 
plified in  Dr.  Banks,  seem  to  be,  consciousness  of  his  audience  and  deter- 
mination that  they  shall  listen  and  be  interested,  keenness  for  facts  and  stories 
that  exemplify  truth,  diligence  in  gathering  them  from  all  sources,  boldness 
in  using  them  whether  they  fit  the  exact  theme  or  not,  skillful  narration 
with  fullness  of  concrete  detail,  and  steadfast  purpose  to  point  a moral  and 
infiuence  a life.  This  is  not  the  highest  type  of  preaching,  but  between  it 
and  the  abstract  philosophising  about  religion  which  is  the  other  pole  of 
homiletic  method  there  is  no  comparison.  The  common  people,  and  many 
who  do  not  rank  themselves  in  that  company,  hear  it  gladly  and  are  moved 
by  it,  as  it  was  when  Jesus  spake  in  parables. 

Princeton.  Paul  Martin. 

Studies  of  Familiar  Hymns.  By  Louis  F.  Benson,  D.D.  Philadel- 
phia : The  Westminster  Press,  1903.  Pp.  xvi,  285. 

Dr.  Benson  has  done  the  Church  an  excellent  service  in  putting  these 
“ Studies  ” into  permanent  book  form.  They  were  first  published  in 
Forward  and,  accordingly,  were  designed  for  young  people  and  the  family. 
He  has  shown  fine  judgment  in  his  selection  of  hymns  for  discussion  and  he 
has  said  just  the  things  which  we  would  have  him  say.  It  adds  greatly 
to  the  meaning  and  value  of  a hymn  to  know  something  of  the  life  of  its 
writer  and  of  the  circumstances  which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  its 
production.  Dr.  Benson’s  attainments  are  in  the  line  of  his  tastes ; few  men 
are  better  qualified  to  discuss  hymns  and  hymnology  than  he ; he  was  the 
editor  of  the  new  Presbyterian  Eymnal,  and  this  book  makes  constant  refer- 
ence, by  number,  to  hymns  in  that  book.  This  volume  is  admirably  suited 
for  use  in  the  family : and  we  believe  that  just  now,  when  the  Church  is  feel- 
ing its  way  to  better  methods  of  Christian  culture  among  its  youth,  it  would 
be  well  if  such  an  attractive  book  as  this  could  be  used  in  enlisting  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  homes  in  the  work  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
grand  old  hymns  of  the  Church ; for  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the 
methods  that  are  new  as  a return  to  some  of  the  neglected  ways  that  are  old. 

For  Whom  Christ  Died.  By  William  R.  Richards,  D.D.,  Pastor  of 
the  Brick  Church,  New  York.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  and  Sabbath-school  Work,  1902.  Pp.  vii,  157. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  “ The  Presbyterian  Pulpit  ” which  will  be  read 
with  great  interest,  for  these  sermons  will  be  to  many  their  first  introduction 
to  Dr.  Richards.  We  should  judge  that  it  is  truer  of  him  than  of  most  men 
that  the  preacher  can  be  known  by  the  reading  as  well  as  by  the  hearing  of 
his  sermons.  His  power  in  the  pulpit  is  due  for  the  most  part  to  his  thought 
and  not  to  his  manner.  That  thought  is  remarkably  clear,  keen,  discriminat- 
ing and  searching.  He  is  sparing  of  rhetoric  and  wholly  guiltless  of  pedantry. 
He  preaches  doctrine,  but  it  has  lost  its  label  and  is  given  to  us  as  strong  and 
simple  truth.  Every  thought  has  a distinct  ethical  valuation.  The  first 
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sermon,  which  gives  tlie  title  to  the  volume,  is  not  primarily  theological,  as 
one  might  suspect ; it  is  not  a sermon  on  the  Atonement;  it  is  preeminently 
etliical,  practical.  “ Do  you  long  to  know  that  God  cares  for  you,  that 
Christ  cared  for  you  enough  to  die  for  you  ? Then  do  you  go  and  find  your 
weak  brother  and  care  for  him.  ‘lie  that  doeth  shall  know.’”  Ilis 
sermons  are  rather  for  the  individual  than  for  society  ; they  are  searchingly 
psychological  rather  than  wddely  sociological.  This  makes  Dr.  Richards  a 
favorite  preacher  for  students.  Ilis  sermon  on  “ The  Monotony  of  Sin  ” is 
strikingly  suggestive,  but  its  striking  qualities  are  in  the  thought  itself  and 
in  the  chaste  and  clear  expression  of  it.  This  collection  of  sermons  is  the 
evident  product  of  a master  who  has  studied  deeply  into  the  Word  of  God 
and  into  the  spirit  of  man.  They  presuppose  intelligence  in  the  j>f‘w,  and 
certainly  they  are  such  as  should  enhance  and  promote  not  only  intelligence 
but  also  deep  spirituality  and  devout  Christian  living. 

From  Love  to  Praise.  By  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
Same,  1903.  12mo,  pp.  v,  182. 

One  is  tempted  to  say  of  this  member  of  The  Presbyterian  Pulpit  series 
that  it  is  thoroughly  Johnsonian,  although  the  type  of  Johnsonese  which  it 
presents  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  learned  and  pompous  Samuel.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  is  a great  preacher  in  this,  that  his  personality  pervades  his 
preaching;  and,  since  his  is  a forceful  and  commanding  personality,  we 
should  expect  his  preaching  to  be  pungent  and  powerful.  And  so  it  is.  His 
cast  of  thought  makes  him  a dogmatic  theologian  and  he  preaches  the  sub- 
stance of  his  theology  dogmatically;  that  is  to  say,  he  does  not  encumber 
his  thought  with  apologies  or  explanations,  but  goes  with  his  message 
straight  for  the  mark.  He  has  in  mind  both  the  message  which  he  is  to  bear 
and  the  man  to  whom  he  is  to  bear  it.  Y et  with  all  his  force  and  fire,  there 
is  often  a tenderness  and  pathos  which  add  greatly  to  the  impressiveness  of 
the  whole.  The  first  sermon  on  “The  Love  of  God  for  Every  Man  ” is  a 
sort  of  doctrinal  pronunciamento ; the  third,  on  “The  Word  of  God  as  a 
Character-builder,”  is  notable  because  of  the  preacher’s  exaltation  of  the 
Scriptures ; while  the  last  three  on  “ The  Intermediate  State,”  “ What 
Shall  the  Resurrection  Body  Be  ?”  and  “ God’s  Great  Praising  Day  ’’betray 
the  author's  penchant  for  eschatological  themes.  The  last  is  especially  sug- 
gestive and  comforting.  All  in  all.  Dr.  Johnson  is  preeminently  a preacher 
rather  than  a systematic  theologian  or  an  exegete ; and,  as  with  so  many 
other  great  preachers  of  his  kind,  his  sermons  are  to  be  heard  rather  than 
to  be  read. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


The  Presbyterian  Pulpit : The  Pow'er  of  God  unto  Salvation.  By 
Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  school  Work,  1903.  16mo,  pp.  254. 

This  volume  is  one  of  a series  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  under  the  general  designation  of  “ The  Presbyterian 
Pulpit.”  Former  issuesof  the  series  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  Review. 
In  accordance  with  the  rule  governing  the  w'hole  series,  the  volume  contains 
only  eight  sermons.  These  sermons  have  been  selected  out  of  those  preached 
by  the  writer  in  the  chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and 
doubtless  bear  a special  character  derived  from  their  primary  destination  for 
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the  needs  of  students  of  theology.  A certain  unity  is  given  to  the  volume  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  sermons  treat  of  the  divine  element  in  the  process  of  sal- 
vation, as  is,  indeed,  intended  to  be  indicated  by  the  title.  The  subjects  of  the 
several  sermons,  with  their  texts,  are  as  follows:  The  Revelation  of  Man 
(Heb.  ii.  6-fl);  The  Saving  Christ  (1  Tim.  i.  15);  The  Argument  from 
Experience  (Rom.  v.  12) ; The  Paradox  of  Omnipotence  (Mark  x.  27) ; The 
Love  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Jas.  iv.  5)  ; The  Leading  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  viii. 
14) ; Paul’s  Eailiest  Gospel  (1  Thess.  i.  2, 4,  v.  9-21) ; False  Religions  and  the 
True  (Acts  xvii.  23). 

Princeton.  Benj.  B.  Warfield. 


Christian  Liberty.  By  Martin  Lether.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  A.  C.  Buciiiieim,  Ph.D.  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.:  Lutheran  Publi- 
cation Society.  8vo,  pp.  56. 

This  little  treatise  was  dedicated  by  Luther  to  Pope  Leo  X.  Among  the 
earliest  of  his  writings,  having  been  written  aud  published  in  1520,  it  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  “ The  First  Principles  of  the  Reformation.”  Writing 
of  it.  Dr.  Schaff  says : “ This  beautiful  tract  on  ‘ Christian  Freedom  ’ is  a 
pearl  among  Luther’s  w'ritiugs.  . . . This  Irenicon,  must  meet  the  approval 
of  every  true  Christian,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant.  It  breathes  the 
spirit  of  a genuine  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  full  of  heroic  faith  and  childlike 
simplicity.”  It  is  a summary  of  the  Christian  life  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  it  expressed  more  briefly  or  even  more  clearly  in  any  writing.  It  is  a 
beautiful  word  picture  of  the  life  lived  in  Christ  by  faith  and  in  our  neigh- 
bor by  love.  One  turns  from  it  with  the  impression  that  he  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  the  Master  Himself,  while  the  Spirit  has  made  clear  to 
his  understanding  the  message.  We  rejoice  that  this  ” gem  ” has  been  made 
accessible  to  all  in  this  neat  and  inexpensive  form.  Any  one  who  reads 
must  certainly  feel  that  the  “ way  ” has  been  made  plain  before  his  feet. 

Memory  Talks  on  Spiritual  Power;  or.  The  Holy  Spirit  and  the 
Church.  By.  R.  A.  Hutchinson.  Chicago,  Xew  Yoik,  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1899.  8vo,  pp.  ix,  211. 

This  little  volume  of  “ Talks  ” on  “ Spiritual  Power  ” seeks  to  fasten  in 
the  mind  and  memory  of  Christian  workers  the  Scriptural  teaching  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  power  in  service.  That  this  may  be  accomplished 
numerous  illustrations  and  an  acrostic  and  alliterative  method  of  outline 
are  used.  While  this  is  doubtless  an  aid  to  memory,  we  can  but  feel  that  the 
illustrations  often  weaken  the  force  of  the  simple  wmrds  of  Scripture  whose 
deeper  meaning  they  do  not  adequately  convey,  and  the  alliterative  method 
creates  an  artificiality  which  must  be  conserved  at  the  expense  of  clearness 
and  simplicity.  Yet  the  teaching  is  always  Scriptural  and  the  form  of  its 
presentation  will  aid  the  worker  to  value  the  importance  of  the  spiritual 
above  organization.  In  this  it  strikes  a note  the  sound  of  which  must  be 
heard  at  the  present  time.  The  “ Word  Outline  ” at  the  beginning  gives 
one  the  key  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  woik,  and  furnishes  index  and 
analysis  for  the  succeeding  chapters.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  has  written  a 
brief  introduction. 

Princeton. 


Maitland  Vance  Bartlett. 
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YII.— GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare.  By  Eichard  G.  Moulton, 
Pli.D.  New  York  and  London;  The  Macmillan  Company,  1903;  pp. 
381. 

Students  of  Scripture  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Moulton’s  work  as  editor  of 
The  Modern  Reader's  Bible  and  The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  as  students 
of  literature  are  conversant  with  his  teachings  and  methods,  as  seen  in  his 
Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist,  his  Ancient  Classical  Drama  and  kindred 
works.  In  fact,  the  English  Bible,  and  the  English  Drama  as  illustrated  in 
Shakespeare,  would  seem  to  be  his  two  favorite  studies.  Few  if  any  modern 
authors  have  been  so  successful  in  revealing  the  vital  relationships  of  Ethics 
and  .^.sthetics,  the  literary  side  of  Biblical  and  religious  writings  and  the 
ethical  side  of  authorship.  In  the  volume  before  us,  The  Moral  System  of 
Shakespeare,  this  connection  is  conspicuous,  though  the  author  is  careful  to 
state  that  the  volume  “ is  not  intended  to  suggest  that  the  man  Shakespeare 
had  framed  in  his  mind  a certain  system  of  morals,  which  he  proceeded  to 
put  into  his  plays.”  He  uses  the  words.  Moral  and  Moral  System,  in  their 
broad , general  sense,  applicable  always  and  everywhere,  in  religious  truth 
and  literary  product  alike,  in  human  nature  the  world  over,  because  it  is 
human  nature,  the  subject  of  law  and  the  action  of  conscience  and  principle 
and  motive  and  desire.  In  fine.  The  Moral  System  of  Shakespeare  is  but 
one  expression  among  many  and  by  one  author  among  many  of  the  Moral 
Order  of  the  Universe,  of  the  Divine  Government  on  earth,  of  an  overruling 
Providence  in  human  events.  It  is  a study  of  character  as  delineated  in 
these  marvelous  dramas,  a study  of  the  plays  as  interpreters  of  life  at  its 
ethical  centre  and  outlook— in  a word,  of  characterization.  Hence,  we  are 
told  by  Prof.  Moulton  that  the  basis  of  the  volume  “ is  the  study  of  plot,”  and 
he  adds  “ that  plot  is  in  fiction  what  Providence  is  in  the  world  of  reality.” 
When,  in  the  title-page,  he  calls  his  book  “ A Popular  Illustration  of  Fiction 
as  the  Experimental  Side  of  Philosophy,”  he  would  say,  that  in  literature, 
and  especially,  in  poetry,  and,  most  especially,  in  the  drama  as  imaginative  and 
representative,  the  abstract  principles  of  moral  philosophy  are  expressed  in 
concrete  and,  hence,  intelligible  forms.  As  he  states  it,  “ Poetry  and  Fiction 
are  an  experimental  side  to  the  philosophy  of  human  life.” 

In  the  unfolding  of  this  aim,  the  author  divides  his  treatise  into  three 
related  sections : 

I.  The  Root  Ideas  of  Shakespeare’s  Moral  System. 

II.  Shakespeare’s  World  in  its  Moral  Complexity. 

III.  The  Forces  of  Life  in  Shakespeare’s  Moral  World. 

In  the  first  section,  such  cardinal  topics  are  discussed  as  Heroism  and 
Moral  Balance,  Wrong  and  Retribution,  Wrong  and  Restoration,  illustrated 
respectively,  in  the  plays  themselves.  In  the  second  section,  he  treats  of 
Moral  Problems  Dramatized,  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy,  and  of  the  Moral  sig- 
nificance of  Humor;  and  in  the  closing  section,  such  topics  as  Personality 
and  its  Dramatic  Expression,  Supernatural  Agency  in  Shakespeare’s  Moral 
World,  and  Moral  Accident  and  Overruling  Providence;  in  each  case,  some 
play  being  chosen  to  enforce  the  specific  idea. 

Throughout  the  volume  we  are  in  the  sphere  of  character  study  as 
depicted  by  England’s  greatest  dramatist ; in  the  region  of  reward  and 
penalty;  of  right  and  wrong  and  moral  adjustment;  of  hope  and  fear  and 
motive  and  impulse ; of  the  manifold  complexity  of  the  outer  and  inner  life 
of  man.  The  author’s  earlier  volume,  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist,  is 
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here  supplemented  by  what  might  well  be  called  “ Shakespeare  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  Character  ” ; and  the  genius  of  the  great  Elizabethan  poet  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  succeeded,  as  no  other  English  author  has  done,  in 
vitally  connecting  the  artistic  and  the  ethic.  Here,  as  nowhere  else,  litera- 
ture and  life  are  seen  to  Interact  and  interpret  one  another. 

Despite  the  facts,  that  here  and  there  Prof.  Moulton  uses  the  same  ethical 
terms  in  somewhat  different  senses;  that  what  he  designates  “The  Moral 
System  ” might  as  well  be  described  at  times  under  other  captions ; and  that 
the  desire  to  verify  a theory  is  occasionally  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  illus- 
tration or  example  pressed  beyond  legitimate  bounds;  the  volume  is  one  of 
marked  ability  and  may  safely  be  commended  to  students  of  Morals  and 
Letters,  and  of  these  as  related. 

Princeton  University,  T.  W.  Hunt. 

Tue  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Edited  by  William 
Dallam  Armes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Company,  1903.  8vo, 
pp.  xvii,  327. 

The  career  traced  in  these  notes  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  to  theo- 
logical minds.  Prof.  Le  Conte  made  for  himself  a place  all  his  own  in  the 
borderland  of  religious  and  scientific  thought.  He  tells  us  (p.  130)  that 
there  are  two  types  of  great  men  : those  whose  work  is  greater  than  them- 
selves and  those  who  ever  remain  in  themselves  greater  than  any  work  they 
can  do.  If  he  was  great,  we  believe  that  he  belonged  to  the  latter  class, 
though,  doubtless,  there  be  many  who  will  think  otherwise.  Prof.  Le  Conte 
was  of  Huguenot  stock.  His  ancestors  left  France  on  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  finally  reached  America  in  1710,  coming  by  way  of 
Holland  and  England.  He  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1823;  and,  although  his 
father  never  “ professed  religion,  being  liberal  though  not  skeptical,”  his 
early  training  was  strictly  orthodox.  He  traces  his  theological  development 
in  these  words : 

“ Hence  it  was  that  I was  first  orthodox  of  the  orthodox ; later,  as  thought 
germinated  and  grew  apace,  I adopted  a liberal  interpretation  of  orthodoxy; 
then  gradually  I became  unorthodox;  then,  in  deep  sympathy  with  the 
most  liberal  movement  of  Christian  thought ; and  finally,  to  some  extent,  a 
leader  in  that  movement”  (p.  17). 

His  was  a very  devout  and  reverent  nature.  He  experienced  a “ sudden 
conversion  ” while  a student  at  Athens,  and  he  tells  us  that  this  change 
took,  in  his  consciousness,  the  form  of  a sudden  deliverance  from  an  old  fear, 
which  old  fear  (and  not  the  change)  was  a “delusion.”  He  then  connected 
himself  with  a Presbyterian  Church,  it  being  most  convenient,  although  his 
people  were  Puritan-Congregationalists.  He  always  cared  very  little  for 
denominational  distinctions;  he  never  took  an  active  part  in  church  work, 
as  he  regarded  all  the  Churches  as  “too  narrow.”  He  died  a member  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Berkeley,  California,  and  the  writer  of 
this  has  often  preached  to  him  there,  and  certainly  there  never  was  a more 
devout,  attentive  or  sympathetic  listener.  In  early  life  he  had  thought  of 
entering  the  ministry.  He  had  a warm,  genuine  religious  temperament  and 
his  acceptance  of  the  spirit  and  truth  of  Christianity  was  unhesitating  and 
unqualified. 

He  was  graduated  a Doctor  of  Medicine  in  New  York  in  1845,  but  he  soon 
found  that  his  tastes  were  in  the  line  of  scientific  scholarship.  In  1856  he 
left  his  patients  in  Macon  and  became  a pupil  and  disciple  of  Agassiz  at 
Cambridge.  Later  he  became  a teacher  of  the  natural  sciences,  first  in 
Oglethorpe  University  and  then  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  The 
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War  of  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  actively  took  the  side  of  his  native  State, 
stripped  him  of  all  his  property ; and  in  1869  he  went  to  the  young  University 
of  California,  in  connection  with  which  he  was  destined  to  do  his  lifework 
and  to  achieve  distinction. 

While  Prof.  Le  Conte  is  best  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  his  scientific 
books  and  his  almost  innumerable  articles  on  scientific  .subjects,  yet  his  deep 
and  thoughtful  religious  nature  was  not  content  to  stop  with  the  mere  sur- 
face facts  of  science.  Ilis  volume, and  Science,  gives  to  us  a series 
of  lectures  to  a Sunday  afternoon  Bible  class  in  Oakland,  California.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  known  champion  of  religious  evolution,  from  the  side  of 
science,  that  has  appeared.  A request  from  Mr.  Beecher  was  the  occasion 
of  his  volume.  Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1887  ; and,  having  supposed  that  his  position  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  his  time,  he  was  surprised  at  the  widespread  quickness  and  cordiality  of 
its  reception.  He  received  letters  of  appreciation  and  thanks  from  clergy- 
men and  others  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe  and  he  expresses  his 
own  feeling  in  these  words : “ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  was 
timely  and  has  done  much  good,  which,  of  course,  greatly  gratified  me  ” 
(p.  290). 

Prof.  Le  Conte,  though  of  an  exceptionally  gentle  and  lovable  character, 
was  by  no  means  lacking  in  self-esteem  or  self-assertion.  He  was  very  sen- 
sitive to  every  hint  of  favor  or  disfavor  called  out  by  his  teachings.  His 
place  was  unique  in  this,  that  just  at  the  time  when  Darwinian  evolution, 
with  its  apparently  unchallenged  atheistic  or  materialistic  corollaries,  seemed 
to  be  carrying  everything  before  it.  Prof.  Le  Conte,  with  his  deep  reverence 
for  the  traditions  of  a Huguenot  ancestry,  with  a warm  attachment  to 
Christianity  for  the  sake  of  its  indirect  moral  and  educational  benefits  and, 
above  all,  wich  an  unwavering  conviction  of  the  supremacy  and  Saviorhood 
of  Jesus  Christ  based  upon  his  own  innermost  spiritual  experiences,  sounded 
forth  a note  that  had  the  accents  of  scientific  competency  on  the  one  side 
and  of  religious  faith  on  the  other,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  material- 
istic implications  are  not  supported  but  rather  are  reversed  by  the  theory  of 
Evolution,  and  that  not  only  may  we  have  the  old  wine  of  Christianity  in 
the  new  bottles  of  Science  but  that  we  must  have  the  new  bottles  if  we  are 
to  keep  the  old  wine.  This  was  little  short  of  a revelation  to  many  con- 
fused and  bewildered  minds  ; it  was  just  what  they  were  ready  for,  and  they 
welcomed  the  new  voice  with  quick  and  grateful  joy.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  many  quickly  accepted  the  view  of  Prof.  Le  Conte  rather  because  he 
did  thus  open  up  a way  of  deliverance  for  their  dazed  faith  than  because 
they  had  carefully  examined  the  foundations  to  make  sure  that  they  were 
strong  and  secure. 

He  himself  regarded  his  work  in  this  wise  : 

“Leaving  out  of  consideration  mere  vague  philosophic  speculations,  like 
those  of  ancient  philosophers  and  of  Swedenborg  in  more  modern  times,  I 
would  say  that  the  role  of  Lamarck  was  to  introduce  evolution  as  a scientific 
theory  ; that  of  Darwin,  to  present  the  theory  in  such  wise  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  and  accepted  by  the  scientific  mind  ; that  of  Huxley,  to  fight 
the  battles  of  evolution  and  to  win  its  acceptance  by  the  intelligent  popular 
mind  ; that  of  Spencer,  to  generalize  it  into  a universal  law  of  nature,  thereby 
making  it  a philosophy  as  well  as  a scientific  theory.  Finally,  it  was  left  to 
American  thinkers  to  show  that  a materialistic  implication  is  wholly 
unwarranted,  that  evolution  is  entirely  consistent  with  a rational  theism 
and  with  other  fundamental  religious  beliefs.  My  own  work  has  been 
chiefly  in  this  direction.  In  my  lectures  in  1872  on  Religion  and  Science,  I 
might  be  called  a reluctant  evolutionist;  yet  even  then,  in  the  sixteenth 
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chapter  of  the  book,  I tried  to  show  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  spirit  of  man 
from  the  psyche  of  animals  by  a process  of  evolution.  In  a few  years,  how- 
ever, I was  an  evolutionist,  thorough  and  enthusiastic.  Enthusiastic,  not 
only  because  it  is  true,  and  all  truth  is  the  image  of  God  in  the  human 
reason ; but  also  because  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  it  is  by  far  the  most  relig- 
ious, that  is,  the  most  in  accord  with  religious  philosophic  thought.  It  is, 
indeed,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  peoples.  Woe  is  me, 
if  I preach  not  the  Gospel  ’’  (pp.  335,  336). 

Notwithstanding  this  confession,  it  is  open  to  grave  doubt  whether  the 
good  professor  ever  felt  satisfactorily  sure  that  he  had  reached  a perma- 
nently secure  standing-ground.  Much  that  he  says  sounds  like  pantheism, 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “ Oh,  what  if  it  does  ? there  is  many  a worse 
thing  than  pantheism.”  He  was  a scientist  rather  than  a philosopher, 
although  he  tells  us  that  some  admiring  friends  tried  to  make  hith  think 
otherwise.  His  logic  was  not  always  the  logic  of  intellectual  or  structural 
consistency.  He  gave  himself  to  an  all-embracing  evolution  and  he  gave 
himself  to  a Christian  faith.  He  tried  to  harmonize  the  two,  but  we  have 
doubted  his  success ; we  have  often  doubted  whether  he  was  himself  sure  of 
his  success.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  an  impassable  partition  be- 
tween his  science  and  his  religion.  He  regarded  the  modus  vivendi  as 
enough.  He  was  a good  man,  devotedly  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
was  a scientific  dogmatist,  of  a generous  and  sympathetic  spirit,  however. 
He  reasoned  from  below  upward — man  of  science  that  he  was,  but  we  find 
not  a little  that  he  could  not  thus  account  for ; we  believe,  not  a little  that 
gave  his  own  all-comprebending  theory  of  evolution  serious  and  reverent 
pause. 

These  notes  were  hastily  jotted  down  in  the  summer  of  1900  and  they  are 
personal,  chatty  and  informal.  Many  friends  and  admirers  of  Prof.  Le  Conte 
will  hope  that  there  may  yet  appear  a more  dignified  biography  and  a worthy 
appreciation  of  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  scientists  and  one  of  the 
purest-minded  and  noblest-hearted  of  all  modem  seekers  after  truth. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


Colonel  Alexander  K.  McClure's  Kecollections  of  Half  a 
Century.  Salem,  Mass:  Salem  Press  Co.,  1902.  Pp.  502. 

In  his  long  career  as  editor,  officer  and  publicist  Colonel  McClure  has 
come  into  wide  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
and  participated  in  many  events  of  national  interest.  His  recollections  of 
these  men  and  movements  are  embodied  in  this  collection  of  brief  essays. 
Recollections  is,  however,  an  inadequate  title ; for  the  author  has  reinforced 
his  own  memory  by  long  and  careful  study,  and  his  papers  combine  in  a 
happy  fashion  the  easy  flow  of  personal  narrative  with  the  more  accurate 
and  studied  exposition  of  history.  The  majority  of  the  papers  are  biographi- 
cal, giving  character  sketches  of  the  Presidents  from  Fillmore  to  McKinley, 
of  the  chief  statesmen  of  the  same  epoch,  and  of  the  leading  generals  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  portraiture  of  Lincoln  is  especially  well  done.  The 
causes,  salient  events  and  results  of  the  Civil  War  are  treated  in  other 
chapters.  The  discussion  of  slavery,  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  is 
a helpful  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  present  negro  problem. 
The  expansion  and  development  of  the  United  States  form  the  theme  of  a 
third  group  of  papers.  Amid  the  play  of  conflicting  forces  and  personalities 
the  nation’s  progress  is  seen  to  be  along  the  line  of  a determined  destiny. 

Princeton.  PAUL  MARTIN. 
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